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The  Romance  of  Quebec 

CHAPTER  I 

Forest  Primeval  and  Red  Indians. 

No  part  of  Canada  has  had  more  of  romance  in  its  history 
than  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  very  names  of  places,  of 
counties,  of  rivers,  and  even  of  streets  in  the  cities,  call  up 
historical  memories  and  tell  of  struggle,  of  heroism,  and  of 
endurance  amid  triumph  and  defeat. 

To  understand  the  events  to  be  narrated  in  this  book  it  is 
essential  that  the  reader  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
country  was  like  when  the  first  white  men  came  up  the  St. 
Lawrence — -Jacques  Cartier,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago, 
to  explore;  and  Samuel  de  Champlain,  over  three  hundred 
years  ago,  to  begin  a  settlement  on  behalf  of  the  King  of 
France. 

The  forest  primeval,  to  use  Longfellow’s  name  for  it,  stretched 
everywhere  from  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  land 
was  covered  by  one  vast,  dense  wood,  with  more  stately  oaks 
and  tall  pines  than  we  see  to-day,  elms,  cedars,  birches,  and 
many  other  familiar  trees.  Chief  among  them  was  the  maple, 
whose  autumn  glory  of  colouring  delighted  Jacques  Cartier 
as  he  slowly  sailed  up  from  the  Indian  encampment  at  Stada- 
cona  (now  Quebec)  to  that  other  Indian  encampment  at 
Hochelaga  (now  Montreal). 

Wild  life  abounded  in  these  dense  forests, — savage  wolves, 
lumbering  bears,  treacherous  lynxes,  cunning  foxes,  fleet 
deer,  and,  by  stream  and  lake,  muskrat  and  beaver,  which 
were  sought  then  for  their  valuable  fur  as  they  are  to-day. 
With  settlement  the  wild  animals  have  almost  wholly  disap- 
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peared  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  remote  north,  or  in  occasional  forest  stretches  that  have 
not  yet  given  way  to  the  pioneer’s  axe.  But  sometimes 
wolves  and  bears,  impelled  by  hunger,  visit  outlying  farms 
along  such  rivers  as  the  Gatineau  and  attack  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  even  a  stray  lynx  is  shot  within  city  limits. 

In  this  forest  primeval  dwelt  roving  bands  of  Indians. 
To  understand  the  early  history  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
it  is  necessary  to  learn  about  the  Indian  tribes  who,  in  the 
days  of  the  first  settlement,  inhabited  the  region  drained 
by  the  St.  Lawrence.  Longfellow  in  his  poem  Hiawatha 
and  Fenimore  Cooper  in  novels  have  pictured  the  primitive 
red  men  as  noble, — and  they  were  not  without  noble  qualities. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Much  of  the  early 
history  of  New  France,  as  the  region  now  known  as  Quebec 
and  Ontario  was  called  for  a  century  and  a  half,  is  filled  with 
accounts  of  treacherous  attacks  on  settlers,  of  savage  warfare, 
of  the  torturing  of  men,  women,  and  children.  At  first  inclined 
to  be  friendly,  the  Indians  gradually,  and  not  without  cause, 
grew  bitter  against  the  white  men  who  entered  the  country 
so  long  their  own. 

The  Indians  lived  mainly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  each 
tribe  needed  a  vast  amount  of  territory  if  the  families  were 
to  be  fed  throughout  the  year.  They  had  no  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  only  here  and  there  had  they  taken  to  raising  food 
from  the  soil.  To  sustain  life  they  had  to  depend  largely 
on  the  animals  they  could  trap  or  shoot  with  bow  and  arrow, 
or  the  fish  they  could  catch  in  river  and  lake.  About  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
great  American  philosopher  and  statesman,  calculated  that 
every  Indian  with  a  family  required  seventy-five  square  miles 
of  territory  in  which  to  hunt  and  fish,  if  his  family  were  not 
to  starve.  This  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  each  family 
was  to  have  that  area,  ten  miles  long  and  seven  and  a  half 
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miles  wide,  to  itself,  but  that  was  the  average  for  the  families 
of  every  group  of  Indians.  Settlement  by  the  white  man 
meant  that  the  hunting  regions  of  the  red  men  would  grow 
more  and  more  restricted,  and  the  instinct  for  self-preservation 
caused  them  to  view  the  newcomers  as  dangerous  enemies. 

How  great  was  the  Indian 
population  in  the  eastern  part 
of  North  America  at  the 
coming  of  Europeans?  That 
eminent  historian  Professor 
Colby  has  said:  “It  may 
be  doubted  whether  all  the 
Indians  between  Kentucky 
and  the  Ottawa  (from  south 
to  north)  and  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Atlantic 
(from  west  to  east)  numbered 
above  100,000  souls.”  The 
number  of  Indians  living  in 
that  part  of  New  France 
which  is  now  the  Province  of 
Quebec  must  have  been  very 
small.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Indians  who  gave  so  much 
trouble  to  the  French  who 

settled  along  the  banks  of  the  An  Iroquois  warrior.  From  the  Maisonneuve 
„  T  _  .  t-t  Monument,  Montreal. 

St.  Lawrence  River  lived 

south  of  Lake  Ontario  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York, 
while  the  Indians  who  were  induced  to  trade  their  furs  with 
the  French  lived,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  upper  Ottawa  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay. 

The  large  and  powerful  group  of  Indians  south  of  Lake 
Ontario  Was  the  Iroquois.  In  the  days  of  Champlain  they 
consisted  of  “Five  Nations,” — namely,  the  Mohawks,  the 
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Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas. 
Later  on  another  “nation,”  the  Tuscaroras,  joined  them. 
The  word  nation  sounds  very  large,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
each  of  the  five,  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  French,  did 
not  number  more  than  three  thousand  people.  Yet  the 
League  of  the  Five  Nations,  with  a  total  population  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  and  with  probably  not  more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  warriors  (“braves”)  among  them,  had  long  been  a  scourge 
to  other  Indian  tribes,  near  at  hand  and  far  from  them, — a 
warlike  group,  they  were  terrorizing  the  whole  Indian  world 
at  the  time  when  Champlain  came  to  Quebec.  They  were 
particularly  hostile  to  the  Hurons,  who  occupied  the  country 
about  Lake  Simcoe  and  Georgian  Bay,  and  continued  to 
raid  their  villages  until  those  allies  of  the  French,  at  one  time 
numbering  over  thirty  thousand,  were  almost  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  saddest  part  of  this  is  that  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Hurons  were  blood  relations,  historians  generally  calling 
the  latter  the  “Huron- Iroquois”  people. 

The  other  great  Indian  race,  which  played  an  important 
part  in  the  early  history  of  New  France,  was  the  Algonquin. 
There  were  many  tribes  of  Algonquins,  but  most  of  them  lived 
south  of  Canadian  territory.  They  were  widely  scattered, 
from  Kentucky  in  the  south  to  the  Ottawa  River  in  the  north. 
Although  they  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  that  vast  territory,  being  probably  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  hundred  thousand,  they  were  not  grouped  in 
special  areas  as  were  the  Iroquois  south  of  Lake  Ontario  or 
the  Hurons  south  of  Georgian  Bay. 

The  Indians  met  by  Cartier  and  Champlain  when  they 
first  visited  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  were  of  a  much 
lower  type  than  those  whom  Champlain  later  saw  in  Huronia 
and  in  the  Iroquois  villages.  The  Lower  St.  Lawrence  Indians 
lived  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  feasting  to-day  and  starving 
to-morrow.  They  dwelt  in  rude  wigwams  and  made  no  attempt 
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to  cultivate  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois  were  settled  in  palisaded  villages.  They  lived  in 
substantial  cabins,  and  raised  considerable  crops,  especially 
Indian  corn,  of  which  large  quantities  were  stored  for  winter 
use. 

The  chief  tribe  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  was  the 
Montagnais,  who  extended  from  about  St.  Maurice  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  river 
to  the  watershed  of  Hudson 
Bay.  Champlain  met  them 
first  in  1605  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay.  Closely  allied 
to  the  Montagnais  were  the 
Naskapi,  the  most  north¬ 
easterly  of  the  Algonquin 
tribes,  who  called  themselves 
Nanenot,  “true,  real  men.” 

They  ranged  over  the  ele¬ 
vated  interior  of  Quebec  and 
the  Ungava  peninsula,  living 
by  the  chase.  Reindeer  were 

,1.1  .  r  r  i  Algonquin  Indians.  From  the  group  in 

their  Chief  source  of  supply  front  of  the  Legislative  Buildings,  Quebec. 

for  food  and  clothing,  and 

the  skins  served  as  covering  for  their  rude  wigwams.  South  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  there  were  Abenaki,  whose  original  home  was 
in  territory  now  occupied  by  the  State  of  Maine,  and  some 
Micmacs  and  Malecites.  Over  an  extensive  area  on  the  upper 
branches  of  the  St.  Maurice  and  Gatineau  Rivers  the  Tetes  de 
Boule  (round  heads)  roamed,  depending  chiefly  on  rabbits  for 
food  and  clothing. 

Later  a  higher  type  of  Indian  found  a  home  in  Quebec, 
Iroquois  of  the  Mohawk  and  Oneida  nations.  In  1668, 
Jesuit  missionaries  labouring  among  the  Iroquois  induced  a 
number  of  their  converts  to  go  with  them  to  New  France. 
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They  were  settled  first  at  Laprairie,  near  Montreal.  In  1676 
they  were  removed  to  Sault  St.  Louis,  where  Caughnawaga 
and  the  Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Frangois-du-Sault  were  founded. 
They  proved  to  be  a  sturdy,  somewhat  industrious  people  and 
were  much  sought  after  as  canoemen  by  fur-traders  and 
explorers.  To  the  English  they  became  known  as  the  “French 


Indians  of  a  later  day  in  Quebec. 

praying  Indians”  or  “French  Mohawks.”  In  1755  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  Caughnawaga  Indians  moved  to  St. 
Regis,  farther  up  the  river.  In  1720  about  nine  hundred 
Catholic  Iroquois  were  removed  from  Sault  au  Recollet  to 
Oka  on  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains.  In  1650  the  Huron 
people  were  almost  annihilated.  A  feeble  remnant  followed 
their  missionaries  to  Quebec.  For  a  short  time  they  dwelt 
on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  but  the  Iroquois  attacked  them 
there,  and  they  were  removed  for  protection,  first  to  Ancienne 
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Lorette,  near  Quebec,  and  later,  in  1693,  to  Jeune  Lorette, 
where  their  descendants  still  live. 

How  did  the  Indians  of  those  far-off  times  live?  Settled 
people  like  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  had,  as  has  just  been  said, 
fairly  comfortable,  substantial  houses,  and  they  cultivated 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  and  sunflowers,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  wandering  Algonquins  dwelt  in  rude  wigwams, 
hastily  constructed.  Canadian  boys  of  the  past  and  present 
have  delighted  and  still  delight  in  going  to  the  woods  and 
playing  at  Indian  life,  but  their  temporary  wigwams  differ 
vastly  from  the  abodes  of  the  savages  of  early  Canada.  The 
real  wigwam  life  of  long  ago  was  far  from  pleasant.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  indescribably  dirty.  Large  wigwams  housed  many 
families.  The  food  was  wretched,  morals  were  of  a  low  type, 
in  fact  almost  non-existent,  and  disease  was  prevalent.  Witch 
doctors  (“medicine  men”)  were  their  only  resort  in  time  of 
suffering,  and  the  remedies  they,  administered  were  generally 
worse  than  the  disease.  Religion,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
did  not  exist, — only  a  vague  belief  in  a  great  Manitou  and  in 
lesser  spirits  known  generally  as  Okis.  The  Indians,  when 
the  whites  first  came  in  contact  with  them,  were  little  higher 
than  the  beasts  of  the  forests  through  which  they  roamed, 
indeed,  often  more  degraded. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  by  what  right  did  the  white  men, 
French  and  English,  appropriate  the  country  of  the  Indian. 
One  answer  is  that,  by  warfare  between  tribe  and  tribe,  the 
Indian  was  on  the  point  of  extinguishing  himself,  and  disease 
and  the  frequent  starvation  that  came  from  his  hand-to-mouth 
habit  of  life  was  proving  as  fatal  as  war.  Shortly  after  the 
atrival  of  the  white  man  the  Indian  was  a  vanishing  race. 
For  their  own  preservation  it  was  well  that  they  should  come 
under  the  control  of  civilized  peoples. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  there  were  many  Indians 
with  fine  traits  of  character.  A  people  that  could  produce 
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a  Tecumseh  or  a  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanegea)  could  not 
but  have  naturally  noble  impulses.  Early  observers  have 
credited  them  with  being  courageous,  patient,  generous,  polite, 
and  independent.  It  was  Indians  of  this  type  that  Fenimore 
Cooper  portrayed  in  his  novels.  True,  they  were  diabolical 
in  the  treatment  of  enemies,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 


The  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1840. 

From  a  drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 

Christian  peoples,  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  even  the 
New  England  colonies  tortured  heretics  and  political  enemies 
and  burned  innocent  so-called  “witches”  alive. 

The  Indians,  too,  were  not  without  culture,  some  of  them 
being  remarkable  orators.  In  1636  a  French  missionary 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  speech  of  a  Montagnais  at  Tadous- 
sac,  and  reported  that  he  spoke  like  a  Roman  senator.  The 
thoughts  of  these  Indian  orators  were  always  expressed  in 
poetic  imagery.  They  were  great  nature-lovers,  and  much  of 
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their  imagery  was  drawn  from  the  sights  familiar  to  them — 
the  changing  sky,  the  placid  lakes,  the  swift-flowing  rivers, 
the  towering  mountains,  the  fleet-winged  birds,  and  the 
graceful  animals.  Here  is  one  specimen.  After  Montcalm 
had  achieved  his  notable  victory  over  the  English  at  Oswego, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  his  forces  at  Montreal,  and  many 
Indians  from  remote  districts  came  to  see  the  “brave”  from 
Europe.  One  Indian  orator  from  Michilimackinac  said  to 
Montcalm: 

“We  wanted  to  see  the  famous  man  who  tramples  the  Eng¬ 
lish  under  his  feet.  We  thought  we  should  find  him  so  tall 
that  his  head  would  be  lost  in  the  clouds.  But  you  are  a  little 
man,  my  Father.  It  is  when  we  look  into  your  eyes  that  we 
see  the  greatness  of  the  pine-tree  and  the  fire  of  the  eagle.” 

This  example,  culled  from  many  such,  shows  that  Long¬ 
fellow  well  expressed  the  Indian  mind  in  its  feeling  for  nature 
in  Hiawatha ,  and  Longfellow  had  gathered  much  of  his  material 
from  explorers  like  Schoolcraft,  men  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  now  as  many  Indians  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  as  there  were  in  the  same  territory  four 
hundred  years  ago — perhaps  more,  as  to  the  original  Algonquin 
tribes  have  been  added  Iroquois  from  south  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  Hurons  from  the  Georgian  Bay  region.  The  Indian 
population  of  the  province  is  now  about  thirteen  thousand, 
but  it  is  widely  scattered.  The  descendants  of  the 
Iroquois  live  at  Caughnawaga,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal,  at  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains, 
and  at  St.  Regis.  The  Hurons  live  at  Lorette  near  Quebec 
City.  The  Algonquins  are  more  scattered,  the  Montagnais 
branch  being  found  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  at  Bersimis,  Mingan,  and  Seven  Islands,  while  others 
are  distributed  along  the  Saguenay  River  and  up  to  Lake  St. 
John.  Abenaki,  also  of  Algonquin  stock,  are  found  at  Becan- 
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eour  and  St.  Francis,  and  Micmacs  at  Restigouche  and  Maria 
on  the  Gaspe  coast.  Several  thousand  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  north,  from  the  Upper  St.  Maurice  River  to  Hudson 
Bay,  and  are  mostly  hunters  and  trappers. 

The  occupations  of  the  Indians  who  now  live  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  province  are  varied.  Some  are  farmers,  and 
have  good  dwellings;  those  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  fish,  hunt,  and  trap;  those  of  the  Gaspe  peninsula 
find  employment  in  the  lumber  camps  and  mills;  others  act  as 
guides  and  canoemen  for  sportsmen.  Many  engage  in  the 
making  of  baskets,  moccasins,  and  similar  things  for  the 
summer  visitors  at  the  watering  places. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  on  October 
12th,  1492,  the  eyes  of  European  mariners  were  turned  west¬ 
ward.  Spain  had  led  the  way,  but  England  and  France 
speedily  followed  her  example.  The  Cabots,  John  and  Sebas¬ 
tian,  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII  of  England,  reached  the 
mainland  of  North  America,  touching  at  points  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  what  is  now  Newfoundland  arfd  the  Maritime  Provinces 
in  1497  and  1498.  John  Verrazano,  in  1524,  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Francis  I  of  France,  sailed  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
North  America  from  Newfoundland  to  Carolina.  These 
explorers  had  in  view  the  finding  of  a  short  route  to  the  South 
Sea  (the  Pacific  Ocean)  and  to  the  land  of  silks  and  spices. 

_At  the  same  time  a  different  type  of  mariner  had  been  making 
yearly  voyages  to  the  New  Found  Land, — hardy  French, 
English,  and  Spanish  fishermen,  with  no  thought  of  discovery 
or  settlement,  their  one  aim  being  to  bring  back  to  Europe  full 
cargoes  of  fish.  /Years  before  Jacques  Cartier  ventured  across 
the  North  Atlantic,  some  of  these  fishermen  had  passed  through 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

When  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  westward  from  St.  Malo  about 
four  hundred  years  ago,  he  hoped  to  find  a  short  route  to  the 
South  Sea.  He  failed  in  this,  but  in  the  end  he  discovered 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  paved  the  way  for  the  settlement 
of  Canada. 

Francis  I,  King  of  France,  sent  Jacques  Cartier  forth  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery  in  1534.  In  his  report  to  the  king  on 
his  return,  Cartier  gives  much  information  about  the  new 
regions  he  visited  but  says  very  little  about  himself.  There 
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is  scant  information  about  his  life.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  sterling  character  and  had  the  confidence  of  his  king 
and  his  fellow  citizens  of  St.  Malo  in  Brittany.  The  parish 

registers  of  St.  Malo 
show  that  his  name 
appears  frequently  as 
godfather  to  children 
born  there,  and  that 
was  considered  a  mark 
of  honour  and  esteem 
in  France  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  as  it 
is  to-day  in  French 
Canada.  He  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a 
seaman  and  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  a  voyage 
to  Brazil.  But  he  was 
not  without  enemies, 
and  when  he  began  en¬ 
listing  recruits  for  his 
great  adventure,  the 
merchants  of  St.  Malo, 
who  were  jealous  of 
mere  explorers  and 
thought  only  of  com¬ 
merce,  hid  away  their 

John  Cabot  and  his  son,  Sebastian.  . .  .  .. 

sailors  and  pilots  to 
prevent  them  from  joining  his  expedition.  This  difficulty, 
however,  was  overcome  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  king. 

On  April  20th,  1534,  after  “Sir  Charles  de  Mouy  of  La 
Mailleraye  and  Vice-Admiral  of  France  had  sworn  the  captains, 
mates,  and  sailors  to  be  well  and  faithfully  true  to  the  service 
of  His  Christian  Majesty  the  King  ”  Cartier  sailed  from  the 
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port  of  St.  Malo.  He  had  two  small  ships,  each  of  about  sixty 
tons,  and  his  whole  company  numbered  sixty-one  persons. 
Previous  explorers  and  fishermen  had  made  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island  familiar  to  the  mariners  of  the  time,  and  Cartier 
shaped  his  course  for  his  first  objective,  the  Baye  des  Chas- 
teaulx,  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  He  was  delayed  by  ice,  and 
while  waiting  to  resume  his  journey  he  visited  Isle  des  Oiseaux 
(Bird  Island),  now  known  as  Funk  Island.  This  island,  a 
league  in  circumference,  was  the  haunt  of  incredible  numbers 
of  sea  birds,  which  were  “a  hundred  times  more  abundant 
around  the  island,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  water.”  So  plentiful 
were  they  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  Cartier’s  men  filled 
two  boats  with  them — great  auks,  long  since  extinct,  razor¬ 
billed  auks,  guillemots,  puffins,  and  gannets. 

On  Wednesday,  May  27th,  Cartier  arrived  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  but  a  contrary  wind  and  heavy  ice 
prevented  him  from  entering  it  until  June  9th.  He  then 
sailed  westward,  skirting  the  Labrador  coast  for  over  a  hundred 
miles,  making  charts  and  taking  soundings.  Shortly  after 
he  had  passed  the  harbour  of  Brest,  apparently  known  to 
seamen  in  his  day,  he  met  a  large  vessel  from  La  Rochelle, 
proof  positive  that  these  waters  were  frequented  by  fishermen. 
He  accompanied  this  vessel  to  a  safe  harbour,  called  by  him 
Port  Jacques  Cartier,  now  Cumberland  Harbour,  a  league 
farther  west.  He  was  repelled  by  the  country  he  saw.  “It 
does  not,”  he  wrote,  “deserve  the  name  of  Newfoundland, 
consisting  merely  of  stones  and  wild  rocks,  suitable  for  wild 
animals  only;  and  in  all  the  northern  part  I  did  not  see  enough 
soil  to  fill  a  cart;  ...  in  fact,  I  think  this  is  the  land  that  God 
gave  to  Cain.” 

On  June  15th  Cartier  left  this  unpromising  region  and 
turned  his  vessel  southward  and  eastward  to  explore  the 
western  shore  of  Newfoundland,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  mainland.  That  coast  seemed  to  him  almost  as 
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cheerless  as  the  north  shore,  due  mainly  to  the  mist  and  fog 
that  hung  over  its  hills.  On  June  28th  he  turned  westward 
once  more  and  visited  Bird  Rocks,  frequented  by  immense 
flocks  of  sea  fowl,  many  of  which  were  killed  and  salted  down 

for  food.  Five  leagues  to 
the  westward  was  another 
island,  over  which  he  grew 
enthusiastic,  no  doubt  being 
influenced  by  the  barren 
stretches  he  had  been  sailing 
along.  “One  field  here,”  he 
wrote,  “is  worth  the  whole 
of  Newfoundland.”  Splendid 
trees,  open  glades  and  mea¬ 
dow  lands,  bright  flowers, 
game  in  plenty ;  this  was 
cheering !  He  named  it  Brion 
Island,  after  his  patron, 
Philippe  de  Chabot,  Sieur  de 
Brion,  Admiral  of  France. 
The  Magdalen  Islands  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  were 
next  visited,  and  then  he 
crossed  to  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  shore,  touching,  as  he 
skirted  northward,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miramichi 
River  and  Miscou  Island,  and  finally  entering  a  broad  bay 
which  he  named  la  Baye  de  Chaleur  (Chaleur  Bay),  because 
he  found  it  as  warm  there  “as  in  Spain.” 

Uppermost  in  Cartier’s  mind  was  a  water  route  through 
the  land  to  the  South  Sea.  He  now  made  a  landing  at  a  point 
known  to-day  as  Port  Daniel.  There  he  spent  a  week,  sending 
boats  farther  up  the  bay  in  search  of  an  opening  through 
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the  land,  but  he  met  with  disappointment.  At  the  end  of 
the  bay  the  explorers  came  on  low  lands  with  high  mountains 
in  their  rear  and  no  sign  of  a  westward  opening. 

On  July  6th  a  crowd  of  Indians  from  the  south  shore  of  the 
bay  came  in  canoes  and  showed  a  somewhat  threatening 
aspect.  A  musket  volley  over  the  heads  of  the  approaching 
painted  savages  sent  them  scurrying  to  a  safe  distance.  As 
no  one  was  injured,  they  ventured  back,  but  two  musket  shots 
once  more  made  them  take  to  flight.  On  the  following  day 
they  approached  in  a  more  friendly  manner,  showing  their 
goodwill  by  dancing  and  singing,  and  readily  exchanged  furs  for 
knives,  iron  tools,  and  cheap  trinkets  offered  them  by  the  French. 

Having  failed  to  find  a  westward  passage  to  China  and 
Japan,  the  ships  moved  northward  again  on  July  12th,  and  on 
the  16th  entered  that  bay  on  the  Gaspe  coast  from  which 
three  hundred  and  eighty  years  later  a  powerful  armada  bore 
the  first  contingent  of  Canadian  troops  to  the  World  War. 

At  Gaspe  Bay  Cartier  met  Indians  in  large  numbers,  but 
of  a  different  tribe  from  those  he  had  seen  at  Port  Daniel. 
A  brisk  trade  was  established  with  them,  the  French  giving 
them  “knives,  combs,  beads  of  glass,  and  other  trifles  of  small 
value,  for  which  they  made  many  signs  of  gladness,  lifting 
their  hands  up  to  heaven,  dancing  and  singing  in  their  boats.” 
These  Indians  were  of  Huron- Iroquois  stock  and  had  come 
down  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  about  Stadacona  (Quebec) 
for  the  mackerel  fishing.  Before  leaving  Gaspe  Bay  Cartier 
erected  a  wooden  cross,  thirty  feet  high,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  on  the  middle  of  which  he  put  a  shield  (escut¬ 
cheon)  in  relief,  with  three  fleurs-de-lys,  above  which  w^re  cut 
in  large  letters  the  words: 

VIVE  LE  ROY  DE  FRANCE 

“As  soon  as  it  was  up,”  wrote  Cartier,  “we  all  together  kneeled 
down  before  them  (the  Indians)  with  our  hands  towards  heaven. 
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yielding  God  thanks;  and  we  made  signs  to  them,  showing 
them  the  heavens  and  that  all  our  salvation  depended  upon 
Him  which  in  them  dwelleth;  whereat  they  showed  great 
admiration,  looking  first  at  one  another  and  then  at  the  cross.’* 
However,  the  savages,  though  awed  by  it  at  first,  feared 
that  the  cross  was  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  white  man  to 
rule  over  them,  but  by  means  of  gestures,  presents,  and  feast¬ 
ing,  their  fears  were  allayed.  In  the  end,  Cartier  was  allowed 


Cartier’s  vessels  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

to  take  with  him  to  France  two  sons  of  the  head  chief,  Taig- 
noagny  and  Domagaya. 

The  following  day,  July  25th,  amid  shoutings  and  joyful 
gesticulations  of  farewell,  Cartier  turned  his  ships’  prows 
to  the  north-east.  He  was  within  striking  distance  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  leading  to  the  heart  of  the  continent,  but 
knew  it  not.  He  did  discover  the  Island  of  Anticosti  and 
almost  circumnavigated  it.  From  it  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  north  shore, — a  low,  flat  country,  heavily  wooded,  with 
mountains  rising  in  the  background.  Severe  storms  alarmed 
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him,  and  as  autumn  was  approaching,  he  decided  to  return 
to  France.  He  headed  his  vessels  for  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 
On  August  15th  he  departed  from  Blanc  Sablon  and,  in  spite 
of  severe  storms  in  mid-ocean,  “upon  the  5th  of  September, 
came  to  the  port  of  St.  Malo.” 

Cartier’s  narrative  of  the  first  voyage  brought  him  more 
intimately  to  the  notice  of  the  king  of  France,  and  on  October 
30th,  1534,  he  received  a  commission,  under  the  seal  of  Philippe 
Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  granting  him  wide  powers  to 
engage  ships  and  men.  He  was  authorized,  at  the  charge 
of  the  king,  to  secure  three  ships,  equipped  and  provisioned 
for  fifteen  months.  In  the  spring  of  1  535  all  was  ready. 
The  three  ships  were  the  Grande  Hermine ,  of  120  tons,  the 
Petite  Hermine ,  of  60  tons,  and  the  Emerillon  (Sparrowhawk), 
of  40  tons. 

With  Cartier  went  a  number  of  French  gentlemen  in  search 
of  adventure.  Cartier  sailed  in  the  Grande  Hermine ,  of  which 
Thomas  Frosmond  was  master;  his  brother-in-law,  Mace 
Jalobert,  was  master  of  the  Petite  Hermine;  and  Captain 
Guillaume  le  Breton  had  command  of  the  Emerillon.  The 
company  numbered  in  all  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons, 
seventy-four  of  the  seamen  hailing  from  St.  Malo.  The  two 
young  Indians  from  Gaspe  had,  during  the  winter,  learned 
to  speak  French  and  were  now  taken  back  as  guides  and 
interpreters. 

On  May  19th  the  ships  left  St.  Malo.  Owing  to  storms 
they  were  unable  to  keep  together,  but  finally  all  three  passed 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  reached  Blanc  Sablon  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  on  July  26th.  After  sailing  up  to  Anticosti 
Island,  and  then  over  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Gaspe  penin¬ 
sula,  where  Cartier  noted  the  very  high  mountains,  the  vessels 
proceeded  upward  to  the  “River  of  Hochelaga,”  so-called 
by  the  Indians,  but  which  Cartier  named  la  Grande  Riviere 
(the  Great  River), — the  St.  Lawrence  at  last.  As  they 
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proceeded  upwards,  however,  Cartier  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  water  was  ceasing  to  be  salt;  from  which  he 
concluded  that  the  river  on  which  he  was  sailing  was  not 
connected  with  that  South  Sea  for  which  he  was  searching. 
At  Seven  Islands  the  vessels  came  to  anchor,  and  parties  were 
sent  out  to  explore  the  coast,  attempting  to  find  an  opening 
that  would  lead  to  the  hoped-for  sea.  But  the  boat  crews  on 


their  return  reported  that  they  could  find  only  a  river  of  fresh 
water  flowing  into  the  gulf  from  the  north. 

On  August  15th  Cartier  again  sailed  westward,  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay  River  on  September  1st.  A  party 
of  Indians  in  four  canoes  paddled  from  the  shore  to  meet  the 
French  boats;  Cartier’s  Indian  interpreters  hailed  them  in 
their  own  language  and  induced  them  to  come  on  board. 
On  the  following  day  the  explorers  once  more  moved  up  the 
river.  At  anchor  that  night  off  Hare  Island  they  saw  a  great 
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school  of  white  “whales,”  porpoises  (Beluga),  in  the  river. 
“They  were  headed  like  greyhounds,”  wrote  Cartier,  “and 
were  as  white  as  snow  and  were  never  before  of  any  man  seen 
or  known.”  Four  days  later  they  came  to  an  island,  a  “goodly 
and  fertile  spot  covered  with  fine  trees.”  There  were  so  many 
filbert  trees  on  the  island  that  Cartier  named  it  Isle-aux- 
Coudres  (Isle  of  Filberts),  by  which  name  it  is  still  known. 
On  September  7th  an  island  twenty  miles  long  was  reached. 
Cartier  called  it  the  Isle  of  Bacchus,  on  account  of  the  wild 
grapes  growing  on  it,  but  he  afterwards  changed  the  name  to 
its  present  one — the  Island  of  Orleans. 

The  explorers  were  now  near  the  Indian  village  or  town 
of  Stadacona,  on  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  New  France 
and  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  As  the  sailors  were  wander¬ 
ing  about  on  the  island,  they  met  a  party  of  Stadacona  Indians, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  taking  flight  when  they  were  hailed 
in  friendly  terms  by  Taignoagny  and  Domagaya.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting  a  friendly  welcome  was  accorded  to  Cartier 
when  he  at  last  reached  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles  River, 
where  it  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north  side  of  the 
present  city  of  Quebec.  The  king  of  the  Indians,  Donnacona, 
was  delighted  with  his  visitors,  and  as  a  mark  of  friendship 
supplied  them  with  native  corn  and  pumpkins.  But  Cartier 
did  not  altogether  trust  the  Indians,  and  promptly  began 
building  a  fort  on  the  left  side  of  the  little  River  Lairet,  which 
empties  into  the  St.  Charles. 

Cartier,  indeed,  soon  discovered  that  he  had  cause  for  this 
distrust.  He  wished  to  go  on  to  a  city,  of  which  he  had  heard, 
farther  up  the  river, — Hochelaga.  He  was  still  under  the 
impression  that  by  visiting  it  he  might  find  a  way  to  the 
South  Sea.  He  now  learned  that  his  two  interpreters  were 
far  from  friendly  to  the  proposal,  and  Donnacona  and  his 
Indians  expressed  open  opposition  to  the  French  ascending 
the  river.  All  kinds  of  means  were  tried  to  deter  him  from 
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the  journey.  When  pleading  failed,  three  Indians  in  a  canoe, 
made  up  as  “stage  devils,”  paddled  past  the  ship,  hoping  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  sailors.  As  this  was  of 
no  avail,  the  two  interpreters  solemnly  assured  Cartier  that 
the  great  god  Cudragny  had  sent  these  three  “spirits”  down 
from  Hochelaga  to  warn  him  that  he  must  not  go  there,  as 
the  snow  and  ice  in  that  region  would  bring  destruction  to 


Cartier  at  Hochelaga. 


him  and  his  men.  To  this  Cartier  answered  that  their  god 
Cudragny  was  but  a  fool,  as  he  knew  that  the  weather  at 
Hochelaga  was  as  fine  as  at  Stadacona. 

On  September  19th  Cartier  set  sail  up  the  river  with  the 
galleon  and  two  boats.  Although  it  took  him  nearly  two 
weeks  to  make  the  journey,  he  was  immensely  pleased  with 
what  he  saw  on  the  way.  Flocks  of  wild  geese  and  wild  ducks, 
and  great  cranes  rising  from  the  marshes,  struck  his  fancy; 
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so  also  did  the  wonderful  colouring  of  the  autumn  woods  which 
then  skirted  both  sides  of  the  river.  Such  glorious  colours  in 
nature  he  had  never  seen  in  France.  He  exclaims,  in  his  nar¬ 
rative:  “As  goodly  a  country  as  possibly  can  with  eye  be 
seen,  and  all  replenished  with  very  goodly  trees.”  It  was  on 
October  2nd  that  he  landed  on  the  shores  of  Montreal  Island 
in  full  view  of  Mount  Royal,  le  Mont  Royal ,  as  he  named  it 
in  French. 

The  Indians  of  Hochelaga  gave  Cartier  and  his  men  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  Cartier  gives  a  very  full  account  of 
all  that  he  saw.  He  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Mount  Royal, 
and  from  it  beheld  a  vast  stretch  of  country  that  was  one  day 
to  be  filled  with  cities  and  towns  and  farms.  What  particu¬ 
larly  attracted  him  was  the  “city,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  people 
of  Hochelaga.  It  was  a  stockaded  place,  with  about  fifty- 
large  oblong  houses  hidden  from  view  behind  the  protecting 
palisades.  “It  hath,”  he  wrote,  “but  one  gate  of  entry  thereat, 
which  is  shut  with  piles,  stakes,  and  bars.  Over  it  and  also 
in  many  places  of  the  wall  there  be  places  to  run  along  and 
ladders  to  get  up,  all  full  of  stones  for  the  defence  of  it.”  The 
population  was  estimated  at  between  one  thousand  and 
fifteen  hundred.  All  about  the  town  were  cleared  fields  rustl¬ 
ing  with  yellow  maize.  These  cultivated  fields  and  sub¬ 
stantial  houses  showed  that  the  Indians  of  Hochelaga  were 
vastly  in  advance  of  the  wandering  tribes  that  the  French 
had  met  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

About  seventy  years  later,  when  Champlain  first  visited 
Montreal  Island,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  either  the  city  of 
Hochelaga  or  its  people.  But  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Montreal  had  become  a  great  city,  some  workmen  who 
were  excavating  came  across  the  first  evidence  of  this  ancient 
City  of  Hochelaga;  and  its  extent  in  the  modern  city,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  pottery  and  other  remains,  are  now  well  known. 
It  was  in  territory  now  bounded  by  four  of  the  present  streets 
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of  Montreal — Metcalfe,  Mansfield,  Burnside,  and  Sher¬ 
brooke — below  the  site  of  McGill  University. 

On  October  4th  Cartier  set  out  to  return  to  Stadacona, 
arriving  on  the  11th.  There  he  wintered,  much  troubled  by 
the  sickness  of  his  men  and  still  more  by  the  treacherous  con¬ 
duct  of  the  crafty  Donnacona.  Before  April,  twenty-six  of 
his  followers  had  died,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  company 
would  be  destroyed  by  a  devastating  plague  of  scurvy  that  had 
attacked  them.  Before  it  was  too  late,  however,  Cartier 
learned  that  a  decoction  from  an  evergreen  named  aneda 
(probably  the  spruce  fir)  was  a  remedy  for  the  disease.  The 
medicine  was  drunk  eagerly,  and  so  effective  was  it  that  the 
sick  were  speedily  restored  to  health. 

Cartier  and  his  men  had  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard 
against  the  savages,  who  maintained  a  sullen  aspect  and  were 
known  to  be  plotting  their  destruction.  However,  they 
escaped  disaster,  and  Cartier  managed,  without  mishap,  to 
depart  with  his  ships,  carrying  with  him  Donnacona,  Taig- 
noagny,  Domagaya,  and  others,  among  them  a  little  girl. 
They  had  all  been  invited  on  board,  and  had  not  realized  that 
the  vessels  were  about  to  sail  to  the  land  of  their  visitors.  This 
was  a  treacherous  act,  but  it  has  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  times.  The  French  treated  the  Indians  not  as  captive 
slaves,  but  as  honoured  guests;  and  Cartier  had  in  view  con¬ 
verting  them  to  Christianity  and  bringing  them  back  to  their 
own  people. 

St.  Malo  was  reached  on  July  6th.  There  was  but  little 
of  importance  to  report  to  the  French  king.  No  gold  or 
precious  stones  had  been  found,  and  no  indication  that  there 
was  a  westward  route  to  the  South  Sea.  Only  savage  people 
had  been  met  with.  However,  a  vast  region  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  with  soil  as  fertile  as  any  in  Europe,  great  forests 
with  valuable  timber,  seas  teeming  with  fish,  and  woods  abound¬ 
ing  in  fur-bearing  animals.  And  it  was  but  the  gateway  to 
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a  vaster  region.  At  Hochelaga  Cartier  had  learned  of  a  great 
country  beyond,  a  country  with  large  lakes  and  mighty  rivers, 
through  which  might  lie  the  road  to  the  South  Sea. 

Cartier’s  third  voyage  was  made  in  1541.  King  Francis 
had  been  pleased  with  the  report  he  brought  back  from  the 
second  voyage  and  ordered  him  to  set  down  the  facts  in  writing. 
The  king  also  had  conversed  with  Donnacona  and  the  other 
Indians.  They  were  Christianized,  and  the  parish  registers 
of  St.  Malo  show  that  it  was  on  March  25th,  in  either  1538 
or  1539,  that  they  were  baptized. 

After  delays  caused  by  a  war  between  France  and  Spain, 
another  voyage  to  Canada  was  decided  upon.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  affairs  were  to  be  managed  by  a  nobleman,  Jean  Frangois 
de  la  Roque,  Sieur  de  Roberval,  who  was  given  the  further 
title  of  Lord  of  Norembega,  Viceroy  and  Lieutenant-General 
in  Canada,  Hochelaga,  Saguenay,  Newfoundland,  Belle  Isle, 
Carpunt,  Labrador,  the  Great  Bay,  and  Baccalaos, — all 
of  which  sounds  rather  too  magnificent  when  we  consider  that 
not  a  single  Frenchman  or  other  European  had  settled  in  this 
vast  territory.  Cartier  was  appointed  as  captain-general 
and  master-pilot  by  the  king,  who  speaks  of  him  in  his  com¬ 
mission  as:  “Our  dear  and  well  beloved  Jacques  Cartier, 
who  has  discovered  the  large  countries  of  Canada  and  Hoche¬ 
laga,  which  lie  at  the  end  of  Asia.” 

The  king  made  Roberval  a  large  grant  to  equip  ships, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  was  handed  over  to 
Cartier  for  the  fitting  out  of  his  five  vessels. 

On  May  23rd,  1541,  as  Roberval  was  not  yet  ready,  Cartier 
set  out  on  his  voyage  alone.  The  passage  was  a  trying  one; 
great  gales  swept  the  Atlantic,  and  the  ships  became  separated. 
Fresh  water  gave  out,  and  it  was  not  until  three  months  later, 
to  the  day,  that  Cartier  with  his  five  vessels  reached  Stadacona. 

The  Indians  at  Stadacona, — men,  women,  and  children, — 
with  their  new  chief,  Agouhanna,  came  out  in  six  canoes  to 
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welcome  them.  But  Cartier  had  some  unpleasant  news  to 
break  to  them.  All  the  Indians  he  had  taken  with  him  to 
France  five  years  before  had  died,  except  the  little  girl.  And 
now  Cartier  departed  from  his  usual  honesty  and  straight¬ 
forwardness.  He  told  them  that  their  former  chief,  Donna- 
cona,  was  dead,  but  that  the  others  had  become  great  lords 
in  France,  and  had  married  there  and  did  not  wish  to  return. 
The  new  chief,  Agouhanna,  seemed  to  be  pleased  when  he 
heard  that  Donnacona  was  no  more.  “I  think,”  says  Cartier 
in  his  account  of  the  voyage,  “he  took  it  so  well  because  he 
remained  lord  and  governor  of  the  country  by  the  death  of 
the  said  Donnacona.” 

After  the  usual  eating,  drinking,  speech-making,  and  giving 
of  presents  had  ended,  Cartier,  distrusting  the  Indians,  de¬ 
cided  not  to  camp  at  his  old  place  on  the  Lairet  River.  He 
sailed  about  nine  miles  upwards  to  Cap  Rouge,  a  reddish 
headland  where  good  anchorage  was  found  and  where  a  little 
river  entered  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  a  fort  was  built,  and 
the  spot  was  named  Charlesbourg  Royal.  On  September  2nd 
two  of  the  ships,  commanded  by  Mace  Jalobert  and  Etienne 
Nouel,  Cartier’s  nephew,  were  sent  back  to  France  to  report 
to  the  king  and  to  inform  him  that  Roberval  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

Cap  Rouge  is  the  western  end  of  the  long  and  narrow  plateau 
on  the  eastern  end  of  which  the  city  of  Quebec  stands.  It 
is  a  beautiful  spot.  The  height  is  heavily  wooded,  and  a  short 
distance  eastward  now  stands  the  great  Quebec  bridge,  and 
westward  the  St.  Lawrence  widens  between  high  banks. 
Cartier  was  delighted  with  the  situation  and  speaks  of  the 
great  forests  of  oak,  maple,  cedar,  and  beech,  and  of  the  grape¬ 
vines  which  hung  in  garlands  from  the  trees.  Late  as  it  was, 
he  set  twenty  of  his  men  to  work  digging  the  soil  in  the  open 
places,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  was  sown  with  cabbage,  turnip, 
and  lettuce,  the  shoots  coming  up  within  a  week.  It  was  a 
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delightful  place  for  a  settlement,  and,  as  a  protection  against 
the  Indians,  Cartier  had  two  forts  built. 

Near  Charlesbourg  Royal  Cartier  found  quartz  crystals, 
which  he  mistook  for  diamonds,  and  some  shining  scales 
of  mica,  stained  with  iron,  which  he  thought  was  gold. 

On  September  7th,  1541,  Cartier  and  a  number  of  his  men 
left  in  two  boats  to  visit  Hochelaga,  Viscomte  de  Beaupre 
being  left  in  command  at  Cap  Rouge.  At  Port  Neuf,  where 
there  was  a  chief  who  had  entrusted  Cartier,  on  his  previous 
visit,  with  the  care  of  his  little  daughter,  two  young  French 
boys  were  left  to  learn  the  Indian  language.  In  four  days’ 
time  the  party  passed  Hochelaga  and  reached  the  Lachine 
Rapids.  The  Indians  proved  friendly  and  by  means  of  sticks 
showed  Cartier  that  there  was  a  third  rapid  farther  up  the 
river.  The  expedition  then  returned  to  winter  quarters  at 
Cap  Rouge,  but  on  the  way  down  they  learned  that  the  Indian 
chief  at  Port  Neuf  had  gone  down  to  Stadacona  ahead  of 
them  to  stir  up  trouble  against  the  French. 

The  rest  of  Cartier’s  own  story  of  this  third  voyage  is  lost. 
Some  fragments  of  it  found  in  later  books  of  the  time  show, 
however,  that  he  and  his  men  passed  a  severe  winter  at  Cap 
Rouge  amid  privations  and  disease.  They  were  also  the  object 
of  an  Indian  attack,  which  was  warded  off.  In  the  spring  of 
1542,  disheartened,  Cartier  and  his  men  journeyed  back  to 
France.  This  is  the  last  sentence  of  Cartier’s  narrative: 

“And  when  we  were  arrived  at  our  fort  (that  is,  after  the 
journey  to  Hochelaga),  we  understood  by  our  people  that 
the  savages  of  the  country  came  not  any  more  about  our  fort, 
as  they  were  accustomed,  to  bring  us  fish,  and  that  there  was 
a  wonderful  doubt  and  fear  of  us.  Wherefore  our  Captain, 
having  been  advised  by  some  of  our  men  which  had  been 
at  Stadacona  to  visit  them  that  there  was  a  wonderful  number 
of  the  country  people  assembled  together,  caused  all  things 
in  our  fortress  to  be  set  in  good  order.’’ 
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On  the  return  voyage  to  France,  Cartier  met  Roberval 
in  the  harbour  now  known  as  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 
Roberval  desired  Cartier  to  return  to  Canada  with  him,  but, 
under  the  cover  of  darkness,  Cartier  slipped  away  and  sailed 
for  France.  Roberval  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  when  he 
reached  Cap  Rouge,  busied  himself  strengthening  the  forti¬ 
fications  which  Cartier  had  built.  But  his  attempt  at  coloni¬ 
zation  was  a  hopeless  failure,  and  with  a  mere  remnant  of  the 
force  he  had  brought  with  him  he  returned  to  France.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  Cartier  was  sent  by  the  king  on  a 
fourth  voyage  to  bring  Roberval  back.  During  the  winter 
scurvy  had  wrought  havoc  among  Roberval’s  men.  For  a  time 
he  busied  himself  searching  for  gold  and  precious  stones  in 
the  country  of  the  Saguenay,  and  explored  the  coast,  as  Cartier 
had  done,  looking  vainly  for  the  much-sought  passage  to  the 
South  Sea.  He  had  none  of  Cartier’s  kindly  disposition. 
For  slight  offences  he  put  men  in  irons  or  administered  the 
lash,  and  some,  who  under  his  harsh  rule  attempted  mutiny, 
he  shot  or  had  hanged.  Nothing  came  of  his  expedition, 
and  all  the  glory  of  the  first  discovery  of  Canada  remains 
with  Jacques  Cartier. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  Cartier’s  achievement, 
but  little  is  known  of  his  life  at  St.  Malo  before  he  began  his 
voyages  to  Canada,  except,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  had 
previously  made  a  voyage  to  Brazil.  Still  less  do  we  know  of 
the  years  he  spent  at  his  country  residence  at  Limoilou,  a  few 
miles  from  St,  Malo,  after  his  voyages  were  over.  In  some 
of  the  documents  of  the  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  “Sieur 
de  Limoilou” — a  sort  of  courtesy  title, — and  on  the  margin 
of  a  document  dated  September  1st,  1557,  appear  the  simple 
words  in  quaint  writing:  “This  said  Wednesday,  about  five 
in  the  morning,  died  Jacques  Cartier.” 

However,  after  many  years  of  doubt,  we  may  now  be  fairly 
certain  that  the  familiar,  somewhat  idealized  portrait  of 


One  of  the  bronze  statues  outside  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Quebec.  It 
depicts  a  Huron  Indian  about  to  spear  a  salmon. 
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Jacques  Cartier,  with  bearded  face,  tufted  Breton  cap,  and 
the  costume  of  a  French  sea  captain  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  is  from  an  early  original.  The  reproductions  that  we 
know  are  from  the  painting  in  the  St.  Malo  town  hall.  That 
portrait  was  painted  in  Paris  for  St.  Malo  in  1839,  but  the 
painter  died  shortly  after  completing  it,  and  no  trace  could 
be  found  of  the  original  from  which  he  worked.  Had  he 
simply  used  his  imagination?  That  was  a  question  which 
puzzled  historians.  But  in  the  present  century,  in  the  year 
1908,  a  portrait  of  Jacques  Cartier,  with  the  same  familiar 
features,  was  found  in  the  French-Canadian  fishing  village  of 
Cap-des-Rosiers,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
This  portrait  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  older  than 
the  one  painted  in  Paris  in  1839.  When  an  ancient  house  at 
Cap-des-Rosiers,  said  to  be  over  two  hundred  years  old,  was 
being  torn  down,  a  large  wooden  medallion,  dated  1704,  was 
found  in  a  closed-up  dummy  window.  On  it  were  the  fea¬ 
tures  we  know,  and  the  initials  “J.C.”  on  the  back.  The 
medallion  had  been,  apparently,  the  “shield”  of  some  French 
vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  there  on  the  Gaspe  coast. 
Even  if  this  does  not  carry  us  back  to  Jacques  Cartier’s  own 
time,  it  does  seem  to  show  that  the  Paris  painter  may  have 
had  some  still  earlier  original  to  work  from. 


CHAPTER  III 


Champlain ,  the  Founder  of  New  France. 

The  lack  of  success  of  Cartier  and  Roberval,  combined  with 
European  wars,  kept  France,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  from 
attempting  further  settlement  in  North  America.  Mean¬ 
while,  fishing  vessels  frequented  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  captains  and  crews 
traded  for  furs  with  the  Indians  they  met  casually. 

In  1599  Chauvin  and  Pontgrave  established  a  trading  post 
at  Tadoussac,  and  there  Chauvin  erected  the  first  stone  house 
built  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  Four  years  later, 
in  1603,  Pontgrave  and  Champlain  reached  Tadoussac. 
Champlain  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  exploring  the  Saguenay 
on  his  way.  On  June  23rd  he  reached  Stadacona,  and  six 
days  later  sailed  through  Lake  St.  Peter,  charting  it  under 
that  name.  He  continued  his  journey  to  the  site  of  Hoche- 
laga,  only  to  find  that  the  “city”  of  Jacques  Cartier  had 
disappeared.  He  was  tempted-  farther  westward,,  but  the 
Lachine  Rapids  checked  his  advance.  He  then  returned  to 
Tadoussac,  and  thence  to  France. 

Five  years  later  he  returned  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  his  object 
this  time  being  settlement  and  exploration. 

“From  the  Island  of  Orleans  to  Quebec,”  wrote  Champlain, 
“the  distance  is  a  league.  I  arrived  there  on  the  third  of 
July  (1608),  when  I  searched  for  a  place  convenient  for  our 
settlement,  but  I  could  find  none  more  convenient  or  better 
than  the  point  of  Quebec,  so-called  by  the  savages,  which  was 
covered  with  nut  trees.” 

In  choosing  that  site  for  a  settlement  Samuel  de  Champlain 
had  the  eye  of  a  geographer.  Five  years  earlier,  in  his  voyage 
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The  vision  of  the  future.  From  a  painting  by  George  A.  Reid  in  the 
Canadian  Archives.  This  striking  picture  represents  Champlain,  the 
Founder  of  Canada,  seated  at  a  window  of  the  habitation  at  Quebec  with  a 
plan  of  the  country  before  him,  gazing  across  its  vast,  vacant  spaces  and 
wondering  what  destiny  the  future  holds  in  store. 
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up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  he  had  been  attracted  by 
this  “point  of  Quebec,”  where  the  river  is  narrowest  and 
where  high,  rocky  cliffs  rise  on  both  sides.  In  his  imagination 
he  saw  a  future  French  empire  in  America,  and  felt  that  this 
point  would  be  the  key  of  the  country  when  the  great  river 
^  would  be  the  only  pathway  for  exploration  and  trade.  Where¬ 
fore  he  decided  to  establish  his  settlement  at  this  place. 

His  troubles  began  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Quebec. 
Several  of  his  men  had  conspired  to  kill  him;  it  is  supposed  in 
the  interest  of  Basque  fur-traders  at  Tadoussac.  One  of 
the  conspirators,  conscience-stricken,  confessed  the  plot  to 
the  pilot,  Tetu;  the  pilot  informed  Champlain,  and  the  ring¬ 
leader  was  hanged. 

Up  to  this  time,  in  1608,  there  had  been  no  white  settle¬ 
ment  in  Canada  proper,  but  European  vessels  had  been  visit¬ 
ing  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  many  years  to  engage  in  the 
fisheries  and  incidentally  in  the  beaver  fur-trade.  Cham¬ 
plain’s  influential  and  wealthy  friend,  De  Monts,  had  obtained 
the  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  for  one  year,  and  Champlain 
was  the  agent  of  the  De  Monts  Company.  But  Champlain’s 
heart  was  set  upon  exploration,  and  De  Monts  was  quite  willing 
that  part  of  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Champlain  still  looked  forward  to  finding  that  water 
route  through  Canada  to  the  South  Sea  which  Jacques  Cartier 
had  failed  to  find,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  did  not  exist. 

Champlain’s  first  work  at  Quebec  was  to  erect  a  habitation, 
of  which  he  has  left  us  a  drawing.  He  employed  some  of 
his  twenty-eight  men  in  cutting  down  walnut  trees;  and  “One 
I  set  to  sawing  boards,”  he  writes,  “another  to  making  a  cellar 
and  digging  ditches,  another  I  sent  to  Tadoussac  with  the 
barque  to  get  supplies.  The  first  thing  we  made  was  the 
storehouse  for  keeping  under  cover  supplies,  which  was  prompt¬ 
ly  accomplished  through  the  zeal  of  all,  and  my  attention 
to  the  work.” 
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\1  The  habitation  was  built  on  the  present  site  of  the  lower  town 
of  Quebec,  fronting  the  river.  Nine  years  were  to  pass  before 
a  single  building  was  to  be  erected  on  the  rock  of  Quebec, 
where  the  Upper  Town  now  stands.  A  garden  was  laid 
out  near  the  habitation ,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  the 
colonists  to  procure  vegetables  for  the  winter.  That  winter 


The  habitation  at  Quebec. 

was  a  hard  one,  and  no  fewer  than  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  men  Champlain  had  with  him  died,  and  half  of  the 
remaining  ten  were  too  feeble  to  be  of  much  service  in  the 
spring.  Thus  Champlain  and  ten  men,  five  of  whom  were 
sick,  were  to  found  New  Fran  ! 

As  the  first  autumn  was  closing  in,  and  the  trees  were  taking 
on  their  gorgeous  colouring,  a  young  chief  of  the  Algonquin 
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Indians  on  the  Ottawa  River,  then  unknown  to  the  French, 
arrived  at  the  settlement  and  told  Champlajn  of  the  long 
struggle  his  tribe  and  the  Hurons  on  the  shores  of  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Huron  were  having  against  the  fierce  Iroquois 
tribes,  who  invaded  their  territory  from  the  south  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  Algonquins  and  the  Hurons,  he  said,  wished  to  trade 
their  furs  with  the  French,  but  were  prevented  from  coming 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  by  these  attacks.  The  Iroquois,  at 
that  time,  were  not  only  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Indians, 
but  were  also  the  most  astute  and  cunning  in  their  methods. 
Champlain  made  a  swift  decision.  The  Algonquins  and  the 
Hurons  were  the  weaker,  but  they  were  living  in  the  territory 
that  New  France,  when  it  was  fully  organized,  could  best 
hold.  The  numerous  rivers  flowing  from  the  north  and 
west  were  also  the  haunts  of  vast  numbers  of  beaver.  He 
would  therefore  ally  himself  with  the  weaker  Indians  and  risk 
battle  with  the  Iroquois.  He  promised  the  young  chief  to 
assist  his  people,  and  the  Algonquin  warrior  agreed  to  bring 
Huron  and  Algonquin  forces  to  Quebec  in  the  spring. 

In  June,  1609,  the  warriors  were  expected,  but  as  they  were 
slow  in  arriving,  Champlain  proceeded  westward  to  meet 
them.  He  then  led  them  to  Quebec,  where  the  Indians  were 
astounded  at  the  things  they  saw  in  the  French  settlement, 
especially  the  arquebuses  and  the  cannon. 

On  June  28th  the  party  embarked  on  their  great  adventure. 
Champlain  had  eleven  Frenchmen  with  him,  having  been 
joined  by  several  from  Tadoussac.  After  passing  Lake  St. 
Peter,  the  Richelieu  River  was  entered.  This  river  was 
then  known  by  the  French,  as  the  Riviere  des  Iroquois,  a  river 
that  for  a  century  and  a  half  was  to  be  the  scene  of  many 
a  desperate  struggle. 

Champlain  had  come  with  his  French  followers  in  a  large 
boat,  but  when  the  rapids  beyond  Chambly  Basin  were  met. 
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this  boat  could  not  ascend  them.  The  Indians  had  assured 
him  that  it  could,  and  for  this  false  information  Champlain 
roundly  took  them  to  task.  He  then  sent  the  boat  back 
to  Quebec  with  all  but  two  of  his  French  followers.  With 
these  two  he  accompanied  the  Indians  in  their  canoes.  At 
last  the  lake  to  which  Champlain  gave  his  own  name,  as 
the  first  European  discoverer,  was  reached.  This  lake  was 
destined  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  be  the  scene  of  desperate 
struggles  between  the  French  and  the  English  for  mastery  of 
the  continent. 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  July  29th,  a  fleet  of  the 
bark  canoes  of  the  Iroquois  was  seen.  War  cries  were  raised 
by  the  Indians  of  both  sides,  and  the  Iroquois  hastened  to  shore 
and  began  barricading  themselves,  working  all  night.  It  was 
agreed  on  both  sides  that  the  fight  would  be  postponed  until 
morning.  At  daybreak  Champlain  and  his  two  French 
followers  put  on  their  light  armour,  Champlain  with  his  sword 
at  his  side  and  an  arquebuse  in  his  hand.  Each  of  the  French¬ 
men  was  in  a  separate  canoe,  and  they  kept  themselves 
concealed  as  much  as  possible  until  the  canoes  reached  the 
shore  where  the  Iroquois  had  taken  their  stand.  Two  hundred 
Iroquois  warriors,  with  three  plumed  chiefs,  marched  boldly 
to  meet  the  invaders.  The  Hurons  and  Algonquins  now 
called  on  Champlain  to  lead  the  attack  against  the  enemy. 
He  thereupon  stepped  forward  and  faced  the  astonished 
Iroquois  at  arrow  flight  distance. 

“I  looked  at  them,”  wrote  Champlain,  “and  they  looked 
at  me.  When  I  saw  them  getting  ready  to  shoot  their  arrows 
at  us,  I  levelled  my  arquebuse,  which  I  had  loaded  with  four 
balls,  and  aimed  straight  at  one  of  their  chiefs.  The  shot 
brought  down  two,  and  wounded  another.  On  this  our  Indians 
set  up  such  a  yelling  that  one  could  not  have  heard  a  thunder¬ 
clap,  and  all  the  while  arrows  flew  thick  on  both  sides.  The 
Iroquois  were  greatly  astonished  and  frightened  to  see  two 
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of  their  men  killed  so  quickly,  in  spite  of  their  arrowproof 
armour.  As  I  was  reloading,  one  of  my  companions  fired  a 
shot  from  the  wood,  which  so  increased  their  astonishment 
that,  seeing  their  chief  dead,  they  abandoned  the  field  and 
fled  into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  abandoning  everything. 
Some  of  the  Iroquois  were  killed,  and  more  were  taken.” 

The  horrible  torture,  scalping,  and  burning  of  prisoners 
then  began.  Champlain  was  sickened  by  the  sight  and 
begged  leave  to  shoot  one  of  the  victims  to  put  him  out  of 
his  misery.  At  first  this  was  refused,  but  the  Indians  relented 
and  told  Champlain  that  he  could  do  as  he  pleased,  and  he 
mercifully  shot  him. 

Champlain  has  been  blamed  for  thus  incurring  the  enmity 
of  the  Iroquois,  but  he  was  not  unwise  in  taking  the  part  of 
the  weaker  side,  for  it  is  likely  that,  even  if  he  had  not  struck 
first,  the  Iroquois  would  have  been  unfriendly  to  the  French. 
They  were  too  shrewd  not  to  know  that  the  northerly  Indians 
would  be  the  natural  allies  of  the  newcomers.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  good  business  reason  for  Champlain  choosing  to 
take  sides  with  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins.  As  we  have 
said,  De  Monts  had  his  monopoly  for  only  one  year.  During 
the  year  following,  the  fur-trade  would  be  a  “free  for  all,” 
and  in  the  scramble  Champlain,  through  his  act,  expected  to 
have  staunch  friends  among  the  Indians  he  had  aided. 

In  1609  Champlain  made  the  long  voyage  back  to  France, 
one  of  many  which  he  made  during  the  period  from  1608  to 
1635,  the  year  of  his  death.  King  Henry  IV  was  still  living, 
and  Champlain  told  him  about  his  many  adventures  in  the 
new  land  and  presented  to  him,  among  other  things,  an 
embroidered  belt  of  dyed  porcupine  quills. 

When  Champlain  returned  to  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1610, 
he  once  more  took  the  part  of  his  Indian  allies  against  the 
Iroquois.  The  Hurons  had  promised  to  take  him  to  Lake 
Huron  to  see  the  copper  mines  there,  and  the  Montagnais  had 
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agreed  to  lead  him  to  Hudson  Bay  by  way  of  the  Saguenay, 
both  agreements  being  made  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  help  them  against  the  Iroquois. 

A  battle  materialized  sooner  than  was  expected.  The 
Hurons  were  to  meet  Champlain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu 
River,  where  Sorel  now  stands,  for  the  journey  to  Lake  Huron. 
The  Algonquins  were  to  come  down  the  Ottawa  River  to  join 
them  at  that  place,  and  a  group  of  Montagnais  accompanied 
Champlain  to  the  rendezvous. 

There  is  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  and 
as  the  allies  assembled  there  and  were  preparing  for  a  dance 
and  a  feast,  a  canoe  suddenly  appeared,  paddled  with  great 
swiftness.  The  Indians  in  it,  as  soon  as  they  were  within 
hailing  distance,  shouted  that  the  Algonquins  whom  they  were 
expecting  were  engaged  in  battle,  about  a  league  away,  with 
a  hundred  Iroquois,  who  were  resolutely  defending  them¬ 
selves  behind  a  barricade  of  trees. 

The  short  distance  from  the  island  to  the  mainland  was 
quickly  covered.  The  Montagnais  snatched  up  their  shields, 
bows,  arrows,  and  war  clubs  and,  shouting  fiercely,  rushed  to 
the  attack.  Champlain  and  four  of  his  Frenchmen  went 
with  the  Montagnais,  but  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
the  light-footed  braves;  however,  the  yells  of  the  warriors 
directed  them  to  the  scene  of  battle.  The  Algonquins  of  the 
Ottawa  and  the  Montagnais,  when  Champlain  and  his  four  men 
arrived,  were  having  a  hard  time  of  it;  indeed,  they  had  been 
beaten  off  by  the  Iroquois.  The  barricade  was  circular  in 
form,  made  of  piled  tree  trunks  and  matted  branches.  The 
entire  hope  of  the  allies,  according  to  Parkman’s  description 
of  this  fight,  was  in  the  French.  “When  they  saw  them,” 
he  wrote,  “a  yell  arose  from  hundreds  of  throats  that  outdid 
the  wilderness  voices  from  whence  its  tones  were  borrowed, — 
the  whoop  of  the  horned  owl,  the  scream  of  the  cougar,  the 
howl  of  starved  wolves  on  a  winter  night.  A  fierce  response 
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pealed  from  the  desperate  band  within;  and,  amid  a  storm  of 
arrows  from  both  sides,  the  Frenchmen  threw  themselves  into 
the  fray,  firing  at  random  through  the  fence  of  trunks,  boughs, 
and  drooping  leaves,  with  which  the  Iroquois  shielded  them¬ 
selves.  Champlain  felt  a  stone-headed  arrow  splitting  his 
ear  and  tearing  through  the  muscles  of  his  neck.  He  drew 
it  out,  and  the  moment  after  did  a  similar  office  for  one  of  his 
men.” 

But  the  arquebuse  fire  of  Champlain  and  his  French  com¬ 
panions  checked  the  Iroquois  resistance,  and  a  final  rush 
broke  down  the  barricade.  All  but  fifteen  of  the  hundred 
Iroquois  were  killed,  and  the  fifteen  were  made  prisoners. 
Champlain  was  able  to  save  only  one  of  the  captured  Iroquois; 
the  others  suffered  in  the  torture  fires  which  blazed  that  night 
along  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  following  day 
the  Hurons  arrived,  greatly  disappointed  that  they  had  had 
no  part  in  the  battle. 

The  trip  to  Lake  Huron,  however,  did  not  take  place  that 
year.  Champlain,  it  seems,  had  worries  enough  at  Quebec, 
and  shortly  a  ship  brought  the  sad  news  of  the  assassination 
of  Henry  IV  by  the  wretched  Ravaillac.  In  August  Champlain 
sailed  again  to  France,  returning  to  Quebec  in  1612,  where 
he  spent  the  summer  busily  engaged  in  controlling  the  rival 
fur  companies. 

As  the  result  of  an  astonishing  story  which  a  young  man, 
Nicolas  de  Vignau,  had  related  in  Paris  about  a  new  water 
route  to  the  South  Sea,  Champlain,  with  Vignau  and  three 
other  Frenchmen,  left  St.  Helen’s  Island,  opposite  Montreal, 
on  the  27th  of  May,  1613,  on  a  wild  goose  chase  up  the  Ottawa. 
One  Indian  accompanied  them,  the  party  journeying  in  two 
small  canoes.  After  great  difficulties  with  the  various  rapids, 
they  reached  the  Isle  des  Allumettes,  where  they  found  a 
tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians,  under  a  chief  called  Tessouat. 
They  at  first  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  but  when 
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Champlain  asked  for  four  canoes  and  eight  men  to  convey 
him  to  the  country  of  the  Nipissings,  near  Lake  Nipissing, 
Tessouat’s  friendly  attitude  somewhat  cooled.  At  this  time 
there  was  jealousy  between  the  Indians  of  Isle  des  Allumettes 
and  the  Nipissings,  and  to  Champlain’s  request  Tessouat 
replied  : 

“We  always  knew  you  for  our  best  friend  among  the  French¬ 
men.  We  love  you  like  our  own  children.  But  why  did  you 
break  your  word  with  us  last  year,  when  we  all  went  down 
to  meet  you  at  Montreal,  to  give  you  presents  and  go  with 
you  to  war?  You  were  not  there,  but  other  Frenchmen 
were  there  who  abused  us.  We  will  never  go  again.  As 
for  your  four  canoes,  you  shall  have  them  if  you  insist  upon 
it,  but  it  grieves  us  to  think  of  the  hardships  you  must  endure. 
The  Nipissings  have  weak  hearts.  They  are  good  for  nothing 
in  war,  but  they  kill  us  with  charms,  and  they  poison  us. 
Therefore  we  are  on  bad  terms  with  them.  They  will  kill 
you,  too.” 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  the  offer  of  the  canoes  was 
withdrawn,  and  when  Champlain  upbraided  Tessouat  for 
this,  the  reply  was  that  he  was  afraid  of  losing  him. 

Then  Champlain  said,  pointing  to  Vignau: 

“This  young  man  has  been  to  the  country  of  the  Nipissings 
and  did  not  find  the  road  or  the  people  so  bad  as  you  have 
said.” 

“Nicolas,”  asked  Tessouat,  “did  you  say  that  you  had 
been  to  the  Nipissings?” 

The  impostor,  after  a  few  moments,  replied: 

“Yes,  I  have  been  there.” 

The  fact  was  that  three  years  before  Vignau  had  been 
with  Tessouat’s  Algonquins  and  had  never  seen  Lake  Nipis¬ 
sing.  Champlain  took  him  aside  and  urged  him  to  tell  the 
truth,  but  he  still  persisted  that  he  had  been  to  the  land  of 
the  Nipissings,  that  he  had  seen  a  great  sea  and  the  wreck 
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of  an  English  ship,  the  heads  of  eighty  Englishmen,  and  an 
English  boy  who  had  been  made  prisoner.  Finally,  however, 
he  confessed  that  his  story  was  a  false  one.  The  Algonquins 
would  have  punished  him  then  and  there  for  his  dishonesty, 
and  his  life  was  saved  only  through  the  generosity  of  Cham¬ 
plain,  whom  he  had  so  basely  deceived.  The  wasted  time  on 
this  adventure,  together  with  the  disillusion  as  to  a  water 
route  to  the  South  Sea,  were  a  great  disappointment  to  Cham¬ 
plain. 

In  1615  Champlain  brought  over  from  France  four  Recol¬ 
lets — Denis  Jamay,  Jean  d’Olbeau,  Joseph  le  Caron,  and 
a  lay  brother,  Pacifique  Duplessis — as  the  first  missionaries 
to  the  Indians,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  Jesuits.  Le  Caron 
was  assigned  to  the  Hurons,  d’Olbeau  to  the  Montagnais,  and 
the  others  were  to  remain  at  Quebec.  Le  Caron  set  out  for 
his  mission  and  was  the  first  white  man  to  see  Lake  Huron, 
but  Champlain  was  following  close  after  him  up  the  Ottawa 
to  the  country  of  the  Allumettes  in  the  same  summer  of  1615. 
This  time  he  passed  on  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  finally  to  Georgian 
Bay.  With  Champlain  were  ten  Indians,  Etienne  Brule,  his 
interpreter,  and  another  Frenchman.  This  was  the  year 
of  Champlain’s  greatest  expedition  against  the  Iroquois 
south  of  Lake  Ontario,  an  adventure  from  which  he  did  not 
return  to  Quebec  until  1616.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1615,  a  large  party  of  Hurons  and  their  Indian  allies,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Champlain,  set  forth,  down  the  chain  of  lakes 
which  form  the  sources  of  the  River  Trent,  across  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  to  the  Iroquois  country. 

Little  was  accomplished  on  this  occasion,  but  the  lions 
were  bearded  in  their  den.  No  great  victory  was  achieved, 
due  to  the  fickleness  of  the  Hurons,  who  were  no  match  for 
the  Iroquois  in  strategy.  Champlain  was  deeply  disap¬ 
pointed  and,  suffering  from  a  wound,  had  to  go  back  to  the 
Huron  country  to  spend  the  winter. 
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From  1616  to  1629  Champlain’s  work  at  Quebec  was  far 
from  easy.  Although  he  had  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General 
of  New  France  and  was  therefore  nominally  the  commander, 
the  fur  merchants  held  the  real  authority  because  of  their 
control  of  trade.  Yearly  he  had  to  visit  France  in  the  interests 
of  the  colony.  There  is  one  bright  spot  in  these  desolate 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1620  he  brought  his  young  wife  to 
Canada.  Champlain  had  married  Helene  Boulle  in  1610, 
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when  he  was  forty  and  she  but  twelve  years  of  age.  It  appears 
she  had  been  a  Protestant,  but  under  Champlain’s  teaching 
had  become  an  ardent  Catholic.  For  four  years  she  remained 
at  Quebec,  assisting  in  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  women 
and  children.  During  Champlain’s  lifetime  she  lived  a  strict 
monastic  life,  and  after  his  death  became  a  nun.  It  was 
in  her  honour  that  lie  Ste.  Helene  (St.  Helen’s  Island)  at 
Montreal  was  so-named  by  Champlain. 

In  1629  Quebec  was  captured  by  the  Kirkes.  These  English 
adventurers  had  previously  captured  a  fleet  of  French  pro- 
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vision  boats  bringing  much-needed  supplies  to  the  colony  at 
Quebec.  When  the  Kirkes  appeared  before  the  fortress, 
Champlain,  with  a  starving  garrison  of  sixteen  men,  could  only 
surrender.  The  widow  and  family  of  Louis  Hebert,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  later,  were,  however,  invited  by  the  victors  to 
remain,  and  did  so.  For  three  years  Canada  was  to  be  British. 

Champlain  had  dreamed  of  a  great  city  arising  at  Quebec, 
which  he  had  named  Ludovica  in  advance,  but  his  dream 
was  vanishing.  His  energetic  efforts,  constant  application, 
and  taxing  voyages  to  France  had  enabled  him  to  bring  only 
a  few  settlers  to  the  country.  So  slow  was  the  growth  of  the 
colony  that,  after  twenty  years,  the  number  of  white  people 
in  all  New  France,  that  is  in  all  the  area  which  afterwards 
became  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  was  only  about 
one  hundred.  Some  thirty  of  the  hundred  consisted  of  young 
men  who  had  been  sent  out  to  the  forests  to  live  with  the 
Indians  to  learn  their  languages  and  to  study  the  fur-trade. 
These  were  the  pioneers  of  those  sturdy,  though  often  law¬ 
less,  bushrangers  (coureurs -de -bo is) ,  who  played  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  life  of  New  France. 

When  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  in  1632,  after  its 
restoration  to  France,  he  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
from  the  Huron  Indians.  The  chiefs  harangued  him  in  their 
most  eloquent  style.  In  the  Relations  of  the  Jesuit  Le  Jeune 
there  is  a  description  of  these  addresses,  and  of  the  last  two 
speakers  on  the  occasion  he  says: 

“They  vied  with  each  other  in  trying  to  honour  Sieur  de 
Champlain  and  the  French,  and  in  testifying  their  affection 
for  us.  One  of  these  said  that  when  the  French  were  absent 
the  earth  was  no  longer  the  earth,  the  river  was  no  longer 
the  river,  the  sky  no  longer  the  sky;  but  upon  the  return  of 
Sieur  de  Champlain  everything  was  as  before;  the  earth  was 
again  the  earth,  the  river  was  again  the  river,  and  the  sky 
was  again  the  sky.” 
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Quebec  was  now  not  only  a  trading  post  but  also  a  mission, 
with  all  New  France  as  its  field  and  with  the  Indians  the 
chief  objects  of  missionary  endeavour.  Champlain  was 
kept  busy  with  many  matters, — building,  settling  the  many 
disputes  among  the  traders,  preventing  the  English  from 
coming  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  contrary  to  a  recent  treaty, 

and  discouraging  the  Indians 
from  selling  their  furs  to  the 
Dutch  of  New  York.  In  the 
interests  of  the  French  fur- 
trade  he,  at  this  time,  estab¬ 
lished  a  fort  at  Three  Rivers. 
But  his  health  was  failing, 
and  on  Christmas  Day,  1635, 
he  passed  away.  Father  Le 
Jeune,  who  preached  the 
funeral  sermon,  has  left  us 
this  high  appreciation  of  his 
character : 

“On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  upon 
earth,  Monsieur  de  Cham¬ 
plain,  our  Governor,  was 
reborn  in  Heaven;  at  least 
we  can  say  that  his  death 
was  full  of  blessings.  I  am 
sure  that  God  has  shown  him  this  favour  in  consideration  of 
the  benefits  he  has  procured  for  New  France,  where  we  hope 
some  day  God  will  be  loved  and  served  by  our  French,  and 
known  and  adored  by  our  savages.  Truly  he  had  led  a  life  of 
great  justice,  equity,  and  perfect  loyalty  to  his  king  and 
towards  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Company.  But  at  his  death 
he  crowned  his  virtues  with  sentiments  of  piety  so  lofty  that 
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he  astonished  us  all.  What  tears  he  shed,  how  ardent  became 
his  zeal  for  the  service  of  God,  how  great  was  his  love  for 
the  families  here — saying  that  they  must  be  vigorously  assisted 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  made  comfortable  in  every 
possible  way  in  these  early  stages,  and  that  he  would  do  it  if 
God  would  give  him  health!  He  was  not  taken  unawares  in 
the  account  he  had  to  render  to  God,  for  he  long  ago  prepared 
a  general  confession  of  his  whole  life,  which  he  made  with  great 
contrition  to  Father  Lalement,  whom  he  honoured  with  his 
friendship.  The  father  comforted  him  throughout  his  sickness, 
which  lasted  two  months  and  a  half,  and  did  not  leave  him 
until  his  death.  He  had  a  very  honourable  burial,  the  funeral 
procession  being  formed  of  the  people,  the  soldiers,  the  cap¬ 
tains,  and  the  churchmen.  Father  Lalement  officiated  at  this 
burial,  and  I  was  charged  with  the  funeral  oration,  for  which 
I  did  not  lack  material.  Those  whom  he  left  behind  have 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  him;  for,  though  he  died  out 
of  France,  his  name  will  not  therefore  be  any  less  glorious  to 
posterity.” 

Researches  by  historians  and  a  study  of  Champlain’s  own 
writings  have,  proved  that  the  eulogium  pronounced  by  Paul 
Le  Jeune  was  in  every  way  deserved.  The  founder  of  New 
France,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  was  one  of  Nature’s  noble¬ 
men,  and  his  name  has  become  more  and  more  “glorious  to 
posterity.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


Louis  Hebert,  Quebec's  first  Farmer. 

Louis  Hebert  and  his  good  wife,  Marie  Rollet,  who  continued 
to  work  his  farm  after  his  death,  hold  an  important  place 
in  Canadian  history.  They  were  the  first  settlers  who  came 
to  Canada  with  the  avowed  intention  of  farming.  Pioneer 
conditions  presented  many  difficulties,  but  with  good  sense, 
indomitable  energy,  and  persistent  courage,  they  surmounted 
every  obstacle. 

Louis  Hebert,  like  his  father  before  him,  had  been  a  com¬ 
petent  apothecary  in  Paris.  In  1604  he  closed  his  shop  and 
joined  PoutrincourtV  expedition  to  Acadia.  He  may  have 
gone  simply  as  an  apothecary,  which  in  those  days  meant 
medical  man  as  well  as  chemist,  but  at  Port  Royal  his  activities 
were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  soil. 

The  historian  of  the  times  was  Marc  Lescarbot,  one  of  the 
Port  Royal  colonists.  Speaking  of  Poutrincourt  he  says: 
“And  there  he  sowed  corn  and  planted  vines,  with  the  aid 
of  our  apothecary,  M.  Louis  Hebert,  who,  apart  from  the 
training  he  possessed  in  his  profession,  took  great  pleasure 
in  working  the  soil.”  In  another  place  Lescarbot  speaks  of 
Hebert’s  special  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes;  while 
Biard,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  states  that  he  was  “a  well  known 
master  in  pharmacy.”  At  Port  Royal  Hebert  met  Champlain, 
and  the  friendship  begun  there  lasted  until  the  former’s  death. 

Louis  Hebert  was  greatly  esteemed  at  Port  Royal  and 
later  at  Quebec,  but  nobody  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  sketch 
of  his  life,  so  that  it  is  only  through  stray  references  to  him 
and  his  work  that  we  learn  how  well  he  was  regarded.  In 
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1607  he  revisited  France,  but  immediately  returned  to  Port 
Royal,  staying  there  until  that  colony  was  broken  up,  in  1613, 
by  an  English  force  under  Samuel  Argali.  During  that 
second  period  he  was  clearly  considered  the  leading  person 
among  the  permanent  inhabitants,  and  Biencourt,  Poutrin- 
court’s  son,  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  colony  during  his 
frequent  absences.  The  following  is  a  quaint  translation  of  a 
reference  to  him  in  Biard’s  Relation ,  giving  an  account  of  affairs 
in  Acadia,  in  May,  1613: 

“At  Port  Royal  they  found  only  five  persons;  namely, 
the  two  Jesuits,  their  servant,  the  apothecary,  and  another. 
Sieur  de  Biencourt  and  the  rest  of  his  people  were  all  quite 
far  away,  some  here,  some  there.  Now,  because  Hebert 
was  taking  the  place  of  the  Sieur,  they  presented  to  him  the 
Queen’s  letters,  which  contained  the  royal  command  to  release 
the  Jesuits  and  to  let  them  go  wherever  they  pleased;  so  the 
Jesuits  took  away  their  property  in  great  peace,  and  on  that 
day  as  well  as  on  the  following,  they  made  it  as  pleasant  for 
Hebert  and  his  company  as  they  could,  so  that  the  arrival 
would  not  be  a  cause  of  sadness  to  them.  At  their  departure 
(although  they  were  not  in  need  of  anything)  they  left  them 
a  barrel  of  bread  and  some  bottles  of  wine,  that  the  farewell 
might  be  received  with  equally  good  grace.’’ 

Shortly  after  this  Port  Royal  was  destroyed,  and  Hebert 
once  more  returned  to  France.  He  opened  his  shop  again, 
and  no  doubt  during  the  next  four  years  was  prosperous,  but 
ever  sighing  for  the  New  World.  We  know  literally  nothing 
of  his  life  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris,  but  a  passage  in  Le 
Clercq’s  First  Establishment  of  the  Faith,  published  in  1691, 
shows  that  Champlain  had  not  forgotten  him: 

“Monsieur  de  Champlain,  on  his  part,  forgot  nothing  to 
sustain  his  enterprise,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  he  met 
at  every  step.  He  steadily  prepared  a  shipment  greater  than 
the  last,  but  we  may  say  that  the  most  fortunate  thing  he 
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effected  was  his  persuading  Sieur  Hebert  to  go  to  Canada 
with  all  his  family,  which  has  produced,  and  will  hereafter 
produce,  good  subjects,  the  most  important  and  zealous  in 
the  colony.” 

This  was  in  1617,  nine  years  after  Champlain  had  founded 
Quebec.  Hebert  was  engaged  as  apothecary  for  the  Company 
at  Rouen  and  St.  Malo,  which  had  been  granted  fur-trading 
rights  in  New  France;  but  the  Company,  after  Hebert  had  sold 
his  property  and  was  ready  with  his  family  at  Honfleur  to 
sail  for  Canada,  shamefully  went  back  on  the  bargain  it  had 
authorized  Champlain  to  make.  Hebert  had  been  promised 
support  for  himself  and  his  family  for  two  years,  and  two 
hundred  crowns  a  year  for  three  years.  The  Company, 
however,  when  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  turn  back,  beat 
him  down  from  two  hundred  to  one  hundred  crowns  a  year, 
and  stipulated  that  he,  with  all  his  family  and  his  domestics, 
should  serve  the  Company  for  the  three  years  during  which 
the  grant  was  payable.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  three  years, 
when  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  till  the  soil  on  his  own 
account,  he  was  forced  to  sell  produce  to  the  Company  at 
the  prices  prevailing  in  France.  The  Company  was  to  have 
his  perpetual  services  as  a  chemist  free  of  charge,  and  he 
had  to  promise  in  writing  to  take  no  part  in  the  fur-trade. 

Why  did  Hebert  receive  such  harsh  treatment?  The 
answer  to  this  question  shows  why,  for  so  many  years,  the 
colonizing  of  Canada  made  but  little  progress.  The  fur 
companies  had  received  their  monopolies  on  the  agreement 
that  they  would  take  a  certain  number  of  settlers  to  Canada 
yearly.  This  agreement  they  broke,  and  broke  constantly. 
Furs,  and  not  settlers,  was  what  they  wanted,  and  Hebert 
was  just  the  kind  of  settler  who  would  “make  good.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sagard,  the  Company  treated  Hebert  badly  because 
it  wished  to  discourage  colonization  and  wanted  the  benefit 
of  the  monopoly  without  the  obligation  of  finding  settlers 
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who  had  to  be  brought  to  Canada  at  the  Company’s 
expense. 

In  1617  all  the  buildings  at  Quebec  were  by  the  river  side, 
but  Hebert  ascended  the  cliff  and,  selecting  a  fertile  tract  of 
land  for  a  farm,  gradually  made  a  clearing  of  about  ten  acres. 
His  farm  was  on  land  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hall,  Laval 
University,  and  other  important  buildings.  The  modern 
monument  to  him  and  his  family  is  in  the  grounds  of  the 
City  Hall.  He  built  a  stone  house  thirty-eight  feet  long 
and  nineteen  wide.  The  productions  of  his  small  farm  appear 
to  have  been  mainly  Indian  corn  and  vegetables,  but,  looking 
to  the  future,  he  planted  vines  and  apple  trees.  He  also 
had  some  cattle.  Not  much  hay  could  have  been  raised, 
however,  as  he  had  no  plough.  In  1628,  one  year  after  Hebert’s 
death,  his  son-in-law,  Couillard,  began  ploughing  the  fields 
with  oxen.  Champlain  thought  the  date,  April  27th,  of 
sufficient  importance  to  notice  it  in  his  journal.  During  his 
ten  years  in  Quebec  Hebert  laboured  industriously  and  had 
the  comfort  of  having  a  valuable,  well-cultivated  farm  to 
leave  to  his  heirs.  In  1621  he  was  a  lieutenant  at  Tadoussac 
for  William  de  Caen,  who,  in  1620,  had  established  a  rival 
company  to  that  of  Rouen.  Hebert  is  later  mentioned  as 
Royal  Procurator;  in  1623  he  became  Seigneur  of  Sault  au 
Matelot,  and  in  1626  Seigneur  of  St.  Joseph  on  the  River 
St.  Charles,  with  the  title  of  Sieur  d’Espinay.  At  this  time 
the  population  of  New  France,  due  to  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
fur  companies,  was  only  sixty-five  souls. 

Recollet  and  Jesuit  gave  their  testimony  to  Hebert’s  char¬ 
acter.  All  dwelt  upon  the  charitableness  of  the  family.  Le 
Clercq’s  tribute,  written  over  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Hebert,  says: 

“We  had  at  this  time  another  grief.  Monsieur  Hebert, 
the  first  settler  of  the  colony,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the 
beginning  of  this  history,  fell  sick,  exhausted  by  the  hard- 
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ships  he  had  undergone,  and  after  lingering  some  days,  he 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  He  may  be  called  the  Abraham 
of  the  colony,  the  father  of  the  living  and  faithful,  since  his 
posterity  has  become  as  numerous  as  we  have  heretofore 
said.  It  has  produced  many  officers,  civil  and  military, 
able  merchants,  worthy  ecclesiastics,  finally  a  great  number 
of  good  Christians,  many  of  whom  have  suffered  much,  and 
others  have  been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  common  cause.” 

The  number  of  the  descendants  of  Hebert  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  since  Sagard  wrote  in  1691.  Among  the  well-known 
families  who  are  readily  traced  to  that  ancestry  are  the  Jol- 
liets,  the  De  Lerys,  the  De  Ramesays,  the  Taschereaus,  the 
Fourniers,  and  the  Taches. 

Madam  Hebert,  with  the  help  of  her  son-in-law,  Couillard, 
continued  to  work  the  farm  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Moreover,  she  remained  in  Quebec  after  the  fort  was  captured 
by  Kirke  (1629),  and  it  was  in  her  house  that  the  first  mass 
was  said  when  the  French  returned  three  years  later,  peace 
having  been  made  between  England  and  France,  and,  under 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  New  France  restored  to 
the  French. 

The  story  of  Louis  Hebert,  the  first  real  settler  and  the  first 
farmer  of  Canada,  is  a  simple  one,  but  it  is  one  that  is  cherished 
in  Quebec  to  this  day.  Here  was  a  family  of  courageous  and 
noble  character,  who  faced  toil  and  difficulties  innumerable, 
who  lived  to  see  the  success  of  their  endeavours,  and  who 
left  long  generations  to  honour  them  and  follow  their  example. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Jesuit  Fathers:  Paul  Le  Jeune  and  Isaac  Jogues. 

In  its  early  years  Quebec  was  essentially  a  mission.  The 
story  of  New  France  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  be 
very  incomplete  without  some  account  of  the  noble  band  of 
devoted  Christians,  “The  Black  Robes,”  who  mingled  with 
the  fur-traders,  the  bush-rangers,  and  the  Indians.  Their 
one  great  task  was  to  convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 
Men  of  all  faiths  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  wonderful 
self-sacrifice  and  the  heroism  of  those  pioneers  of  religion  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

The  story  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  which  extended  across  the 
eastern  half  of  the  continent,  was  told  in  letters  and  reports 
which  the  Fathers  sent  home  to  France  each  year  from  their 
fields  of  labour.  The  letters  told  of  their  work  in  a  most 
vivid  manner.  They  were  read  with  great  enthusiasm  in 
France  and  thus  encouraged  the  faithful  to  send  more  and 
more  helpers.  The  letters,  called  Relations  in  the  French 
language,  with  much  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  English 
language,  were  a  mine  of  information  as  to  the  customs,  the 
habits  of  living,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes.  These  Relations  are  accessible  to  all,  as  they  were 
printed  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  both  French  and 
English,  in  editions  of  many  volumes. 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  realize  how  intense  was  the 
religious  faith  and  devotion  of  the  men  who  gave  up  the  com¬ 
forts  of  their  mother  country  to  carry  the  message  of  hope  to 
the  savages,  and  who  lived  among  them  in  the  midst  of  every 
kind  of  discomfort  and  danger.  In  a  former  chapter  we  had 
a  glimpse  of  Paul  Le  Jeune,  who  was  the  Father  Superior 
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of  the  Jesuits  in  New  France.  For  a  moment  let  us  follow 
him  on  a  journey  into  the  wilderness  in  1633,  two  years  before 
Champlain  died. 

In  October  of  that  year,  Le  Jeune  left  Quebec  with  a  party 
of  twenty  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  winter  some 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  By 
means  of  this  journey  he  hoped  to  learn  more  of  the  Indian 

character  and  more  of  the 
language,  but  above  all  to 
work  for  the  conversion  of 
the  red  men.  He  had  with 
him  a  young  Indian  whom 
the  French  called  Pierre,  who 
had  been  a  convert  but  who 
had  relapsed  from  his  Chris¬ 
tian  professions.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  Le  Jeune  still 
befriended  him,  and  wished 
to  make  use  of  him  as  an 
interpreter.  Pierre  had  visi¬ 
ted  France'  and  was  familiar 
with  the  French  language  and 
several  Indian  dialects. 

Champlain  saw  the  party 
set  forth  with  no  little  mis¬ 
giving.  They  first  rested  at  a  small  island  some  thirty  miles 
below  Quebec,  and  there  Pierre  began  to  make  trouble.  He 
broke  into  a  wine  cask  and,  becoming  drunk,  pretended  to 
be  mad.  One  night  he  sought  the  life  of  the  missionary, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  take  shelter  in  the  forest.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  down  the  river,  the  party  was  joined  by  twenty-five 
more  Indians.  Finally  a  landing  was  made  on  the  south 
shore  some  two  hundred  miles  below  Quebec.  As  the  weather 
had  become  bitterly  cold,  the  discomfort  of  wigwam  life  be- 
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came  almost  unbearable.  The  smoke  of  the  central  fire  was 
suffocating,  and  not  only  Father  Le  Jcunc,  but  everybody 
else,  suffered  from  its  blinding  effect,  all  being  obliged  to  sleep 
with  their  faces  to  the  cold  ground  to  avoid  being  smothered. 
Added  to  this  physical  discomfort  a  brother  of  Pierre,  who 
was  a  “sorcerer”  or  “medicine-man,“  began  to  plague  the 
missionary.  At  first  he  had  pretended  friendship  for  Le 
Jeune  and  had  offered  to  interpret  for  him.  Instead  of  giving 
the  right  words  for  sacred  things,  however,  he  gave  him  the 
vilest  words  he  could  think  of.  Then,  at  times,  he  would  “run 
amok,”  and  in  his  mad  frenzy  threaten  to  kill  Le  Jeune.  The 
other  Indians  followed  his  example  in  tormenting  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  interrupting  him  with  bursts  of  laughter  when  he 
attempted  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion, 
using  the  words  given  him  by  the  “sorcerer.”  Even  the 
squaws  would  join  in  the  banter,  shouting:  “Look  at  him! 
His  face  is  like  a  dog’s!  His  head  is  like  a  pumpkin!” 

Respite  came  for  the  missionary  at  Christmas.  The  winter 
was  a  very  cold  one,  game  was  scarce,  food  was  running  short, 
and  the  whole  party  of  forty-five  was  facing  starvation.  The 
incantations  of  the  sorcerer  had  failed  to  help  the  hunters, 
and  now  the  fickle  Indians  turned  to  Le  Jeune  in  their  dire 
need,  even  the  sorcerer  thinking  that  his  own  deity  might 
be  at  fault.  Le  Jeune  then  composed  two  prayers,  and  this 
time  they  were  correctly  translated  into  Algonquin,  most 
probably  by  Pierre.  The  Indians  were  then  required  to  repeat 
the  prayers  and  promise  to  renounce  their  superstitions  and 
to  obey  the  teachings  of  Christ.  That  night  the  hunters 
returned  with  several  beavers  and  moose. 

This  experience  of  Father  Le  Jeune’s  is  mild  compared 
with  what  was  endured  by  other  missionaries, -^-by  such  devoted 
heroes  as  Brebeuf,  Lalement,  Gamier,  and  Isaac  Jogues,  who 
were  sent  forth  from  Quebec  to  the  wilderness  region  up  the 
Ottawa  and  around  the  Great  Lakes.  In  this  book,  however. 
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we  have  space  for  the  story  of  only  one  of  these  martyrs,  that 
of  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  which  is  typical  of  a  dozen  others. 

By  nature  Jogues  as  a  young  man  was  gentle  and  timid, 
conscientious  and  devotedly  religious.  Born  at  Orleans, 
France,  in  1607,  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  on  a 
mission  with  Father  Gamier  to  the  Tobacco  Nation  about 
Nottawasaga  Bay.  Three  years  later  (1642)  he  was  return¬ 
ing  from  Lake  Huron  with  a  party  of  Huron  Indian  traders 
on  their  way  to  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec,  his  object  being 
to  obtain  supplies  needed  for  the  mission  in  Huronia.  A 
few  of  the  Indians  in  the  canoes  were  Christian,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  were  heathen. 

Jogues  and  two  lay  helpers  of  the  mission,  Rene  Goupil 
and  Guillaume  Couture,  were  in  the  leading  canoe.  There 
were  in  all  twelve  canoes.  When  the  first  ones  reached  the 
western  end  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  where  there  are  many  islands 
in  the  wide  river,  suddenly  Iroquois  war-whoops  rang  out 
from  the  woods  on  the  north  shore.  The  Huron  canoes  were 
proceeding  leisurely  near  that  shore  in  order  to  avoid  the 
river  current.  The  Iroquois  shot  out  to  attack  the  French 
and  the  Christian  Hurons  in  the  leading  canoes.  The  heathen 
Hurons  in  the  rear  canoes  were  able  to  escape. 

The  French  and  the  Christian  Hurons  fought  bravely,  but 
more  Iroquois  canoes  arrived  from  the  south  shore,  from 
where  Sorel  now  stands.  Rene  Goupil  was  seized.  Father 
Jogues  might  have  escaped,  as  he  had  leaped  into  the  river 
and  concealed  himself  among  the  bulrushes  that  lined  the 
shore;  but  when  he  saw  Goupil  and  the  Christian  Hurons  in 
the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  he  came  forth  to  share  their  fate, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Iroquois.  Couture  had  escaped, 
but  when  he  thought  of  what  Jogues  would  have  to  endure, 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  vainly  hoping  to  achieve 
his  rescue.  Five  Iroquois  ran  to  meet  him,  and  one  of  them 
snapped  his  musket  at  his  breast,  but  it  missed  fire.  Couture 
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then  discharged  his  own  musket,  killing  the  Iroquois  instantly. 
But  the  other  four  overpowered  him,  and  the  savages  tore 
away  his  finger  nails  and  brutally  gnawed  his  fingers.  Jogues 
broke  from  his  captors  and  rushed  to  the  side  of  his  friend, 
but  he  was  dragged  away  and  clubbed  into  insensibility. 
When  he  recovered  consciousness,  he  found  that  his  fingers 
had  been  lacerated  by  savage  teeth.  Goupil  then  received 
similar  treatment,  and  the  Huron  prisoners  were  kept  for  future 


Father  Jogues  preaching  to  the  Mohawks. 

tortures.  There  were  about  twenty-two  of  the  latter,  three 
having  been  killed  in  the  fight.  The  Iroquois  numbered 
seventy  in  all.  They  embarked  with  their  captives  and 
paddled  swiftly  away  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu 
River  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  whole 
party  now  proceeded  up  the  Richelieu  to  Lake  Champlain 
and  Lake  George  and  thence  to  the  Mohawk  towns.  Suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  brutal  treatment  they  had  received,  from  burning 
fever  and  a  plague  of  mosquitoes,  the  prisoners  found  the 
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journey  almost  unendurable.  Before  they  left  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  on  the  eighth  day  after  their  capture,  another  group  of 
two  hundred  Iroquois  warriors  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
these  were  given  the  privilege  of  further  torturing  the  prisoners. 
They  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines,  armed  with  clubs,  and 
made  the  captives  pass  between  them  up  a  rocky  hill,  striking 
viciously  at  each  one  as  he  advanced.  Jogues,  who  was  the 
last  in  line,  fell  half  dead  and  covered  with  blood;  his  hands 
were  again  mangled,  and  fire  was  applied  to  his  body.  When 
he  and  the  others  tried  to  rest  at  night,  the  young  warriors 
came  to  tear  open  their  wounds. 

At  the  Mohawk  towns  the  same  savagery  continued,  old 
and  young  indulging  in  the  brutal  pastime  of  torturing  the 
captives.  A  Christian  Algonquin  woman,  a  prisoner  of  the 
Mohawks,  was  ordered  to  cut  off  Jogues’  left  thumb,  and  to 
save  her  own  life  was  obliged  to  obey.  At  night  the  captives 
were  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  Indian  children  amused 
themselves  by  placing  hot  coals  on  their  naked  bodies.  Three 
Hurons  were  burned  to  death,  and  Goupil  was  tomahawked, 
while  Jogues  constantly  looked  forward  to  the  same  fate. 

Late  in  the  autumn  a  party  of  Mohawks  set  forth  on  the 
yearly  deer  hunt,  and  Jogues  was  ordered  to  go  with  them. 
He  now  suffered  hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  As  all  the 
food  of  the  hunters  was  devoted  to  the  heathen  god  Areskouy, 
he  could  not  eat  it.  The  Indians  thought  that  his  abstention 
from  food  was  due  to  a  fit  of  sulks  and  in  a  rage  sent  him  back 
to  the  village. 

He  passed  a  dreary  winter,  in  which  he  witnessed  the  tor¬ 
ture  and  death  of  numbers  of  his  Indian  friends, — nearly  a 
hundred  Huron  prisoners  had  been  brought  in  from  Huronia, 
and  most  of  these  were  burned  at  the  stake.  He  was  himself 
spared  in  the  meantime,  having  been  “adopted”  by  an  old 
Indian;  and,  being  allowed  some  freedom,  he  visited  various 
Indian  villages,  baptizing  infants  when  he  got  the  opportunity. 
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and  trying  to  convert  the  adults.  When  July  of  the  second 
year  of  his  captivity  came  round,  he  went  with  a  party  of 
Indians  to  a  fishing  place  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  reached 
the  Dutch  trading  post.  Fort  Orange,  where  the  city  of  Albany 
now  stands.  In  the  interests  of  trade  the  Dutch  were  on 
good  terms  with  the  Iroquois.  They  had  learned  of  Jogues’ 
captivity  and  now  made  efforts  to  secure  his  release,  offering 
to  buy  his  freedom  with  goods  of  considerable  value. 

At  Fort  Orange  Jogues  learned  that  the  Indians  of  his 
village  were  clamouring  for  his  death.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  about  the  first  of  July  a  war-party,  setting  out  on  another 
raid  into  New  France,  had  thought  that  a  friendly  letter  from 
Jogues  would  enable  them  to  gain  entrance  unopposed  to  the 
French  fort  at  Three  Rivers.  But  Jogues  had  written  the 
letter  in  Huron,  French,  and  Latin  and  had  covertly  warned 
his  countrymen  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Hence,  when  the 
commander  of  the  fort  had  read  his  letter,  he  had  turned  his 
cannon  on  the  treacherous  Mohawks.  Jogues  knew,  when  he 
wrote  the  letter,  what  he  might  expect,  but  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  meet  death. 

The  Dutch  in  Fort  Orange  proved  most  friendly  and  urged 
him  to  take  passage  in  one  of  their  boats  that  was  about 
to  sail  for  Europe.  He  spent  a  whole  night  in  doubt  regarding 
what  course  he  should  follow.  If  he  went,  he  would  be  leaving 
Couture  among  the  enemies  to  suffer  in  his  place.  Again, 
he  thought  that,  if  he  were  to  remain,  he  might  succeed  in 
making  a  few  more  converts  among  the  Iroquois.  However, 
he  ultimately  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Dutch.  But  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  get  away  from  his  Iroquois  captors  without 
rousing  their  anger  against  his  new-found  friends.  The 
Mohawks  and  he  had  quarters  in  the  capacious  house  of  a  Dutch 
farmer,  and  Jogues  set  forth  at  night  to  reconnoitre.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  was  bitten  by  a  fierce  dog  belonging  to  the 
farmer,  who  heard  the  furious  barking  of  his  dog  and  guessed 
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what  was  the  matter.  He  rushed  out,  brought  Jogues  into 
the  house,  and  locked  the  door  securely.  Jogues  suffered 
all  night  from  the  pain  of  the  bite,  but  at  dawn  managed  to 
get  away  with  the  help  of  the  hired  man,  who  had  arrived  at 
that  early  hour.  He  then  made  his  way  to  the  river  and 
reached  the  boat.  For  two  days  he  had  to  remain  in  the 
hold,  half  stifled,  and  as  the  Indians  were  now  enraged  over 
his  escape  and  were  searching  everywhere  for  him,  the  officers 
of  the  boat  deemed  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  send  him  ashore 
at  night.  He  managed  to  reach  the  Dutch  fort  and  there  was 
hidden  in  the  loft  of  a  house  for  six  weeks.  His  wounded  leg 
was  dressed  by  the  surgeon  of  the  fort,  and  he  was  also  befriend¬ 
ed  by  a  learned  Dutch  Protestant  minister,  Magapolensis, 
who,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  later,  spoke  of  Jogues  as  a 
“very  learned  scholar.” 

At  last,  by  means  of  a  large  ransom,  the  Dutch  succeeded 
in  securing  Jogues’  freedom,  and  they  sent  him  away  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  England.  The  Dutch  governor  of  the  colony  showed 
him  every  kindness  and  fitted  him  out  with  proper  clothes. 
As  wars  of  religion,  so-called,  were  then  raging  in  Europe, 
this  goodwill  shown  by  Protestants  to  a  Catholic  missionary 
is  a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  the  times. 

The  vessel  on  which  Jogues  sailed  at  length  reached  Fal¬ 
mouth,  England,  and  from  there  Jogues  proceeded  to  France. 
He  made  his  way  to  a  church  in  Brittany,  where  he  was  kindly 
received;  but  he  did  not  make  known  who  he  was  until  he 
reached  his  old  college.  There  he  was  not  recognized  at  once, 
but  the  rector,  learning  that  he  was  from  Canada,  enquired 
if  he  knew  anything  about  Father  Jogues.  He  then  made 
himself  known,  and,  in  spite  of  his  changed  appearance,  he 
was  readily  recognized  and  received  a  most  enthusiastic  wel¬ 
come.  He  was  not  aware  until  then  that  recent  Relations 
had  been  telling  all  about  his  captivity  and  sufferings,  and 
unexpectedly  he  found  himself  a  hero.  He  was  summoned  to 
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Paris,  where  the  Queen  kissed  his  mutilated  hands.  By  a 
rule  of  his  church,  no  one  with  mutilated  hands  could  ad¬ 
minister  the  sacraments,  but  his  case  was  so  unusual  that  the 
Pope  granted  him  a  dispensation  which  enabled  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  missionary  work. 

Restored  to  health,  Jogues  resolved  to  go  back  to  Canada 
and  reached  there  in  the  following  spring.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Iroquois  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  efforts,  of  somewhat 
doubtful  sincerity,  for  peace 
with  the  French.  However, 
in  the  year  1646,  Couture, 
who  had  been  released  by 
the  Mohawks,  had  returned 
to  Quebec  and  bravely 
undertook  to  be  a  messenger 
of  peace  to  his  former  cap- 
tors.  It  was  decided  that 
Isaac  Jogues  should  accom¬ 
pany  Couture  on  his  perilous 
journey.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  Jogues,  know¬ 
ing  the  fickle  nature  of  the 
savages,  shrank  from  setting 
forth  on  this  mission,  which 
he  felt  would  end  in  disaster.  But  he  obeyed,  writing  in  Latin 
to  a  friend  the  words:  Ibo  et  non  redibo — I  shall  go  and  shall 
not  return. 

He  did  return,  however,  from  this  mission,  but  soon  after¬ 
wards,  hoping  to  make  more  converts,  he  visited  the  Iroquois 
country  for  the  last  time.  The  mission  to  which  he  went 
was  called  the  “Mission  of  the  Martyrs,” — and  so  it  proved 
to  be  for  him.  Though  warned  on  his  way  of  the  change  of 
feeling  among  the  Indians,  he  would  not  turn  back.  In  the 
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forests  below  Lake  George,  Mohawk  warriors  met  Jogues  and 
his  companion,  Lalande.  The  two  were  stripped  and  beaten, 
narrow  strips  of  flesh  being  cut  from  the  arms  and  back  of 
Jogues.  But  why  prolong  this  agonizing  story?  On  the 
18th  of  October,  1646,  both  Jogues  and  Lalande  were  toma¬ 
hawked. 

Isaac  Jogues  was  in  his  fortieth  year  when  he  was  martyred. 
This  gentle,  scholarly,  and  naturally  timid  man  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  hero  of  the  first  order. 

Many  other  missionaries  went  forth  from  Quebec  to  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  New  France.  And  many,  such  as  Brebeuf  and 
Lalement,  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom1  but  their  field  of  en¬ 
deavour  was  mainly  in  Huronia  and  more  properly  belongs  to 
the  "history  of  Ontario  than  to  that  of  Quebec.  Their  heroism 
and  self-abnegation  has  endeared  them  to  Canadians,  and 
people  of  all  creeds  were  delighted,  when,  after  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  their  memory  was  specially  honoured  by  the 
head  of  their  church. 


*See  The  Romance  of  Ontario,  pages  10-12. 


The  Jesuit  mission  at  Sillery.  This  mission,  which  was  established  in  1637,  is  now  a  deserted  ruin. 
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Maisonrxeuve ,  the  Founder  of  Montreal. 

The  Story  of  Daulac. 

Canada’s  largest  city  had  a  romantic  beginning  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  story  of  its  founding  is 
recalled  with  pride  by  Montrealers  of  to-day.  It  was  not  the 
lure  of  the  fur-trade  or  of  any  other  trade  that  brought  Paul 
de  Chomedey,  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  and  his  companions  to 
the  site  of  the  city  in  1642.  Religious  people,  men  and  women, 
in  France  had  been  dreaming  dreams  and  having  visions 
from  which  they  thought  they  were  called  upon  to  found  a 
mission,  a  hospital,  and  a  school  on  the  distant  island  in  New 
France,  which  they  had  never  seen,  but  had  read  about  so 
often  in  the  narrative  of  Jacques  Cartier  and  in  the  Relations 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

The  charter  they  obtained  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
Island  of  Montreal  forbade  them  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  fur-trade.  They  were  allowed  to  fish  only  for  their  own 
use  within  a  short  distance  of  the  island.  At  that  period 
the  fur-trade  was  the  only  inland  trade,  so  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  all  the  facts,  that  the  real  object  of  the 
founders  of  Montreal  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Ville  Marie, 
was  exactly  what  the  founders  maintained;  namely,  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  religion  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 

The  whole  white  population  of  New  France  in  1642  was 
only  a  few  hundred  persons,  settled  at  Quebec  and  Three 
Rivers.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  days  of  Jacques  Cartier, 
Hochelaga,  on  the  site  of  which  Montreal  was  to  rise,  was  a 
large  Indian  stockaded  village,  and  that  by  the  time  of  Cham¬ 
plain,  some  seventy  years  later,  there  was  not  a  sign  left  of 
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that  village.  The  whole  Island  of  Montreal  in  1642  was  a 
forest  wilderness,  with  Mount  Royal  itself  wooded  to  the  top. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  choosing  this  site,  the  new  settlers 
displayed  strong  faith  and  still  greater  courage.  Glance  at  a 

map  of  Canada,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  Island  of 
Montreal  was  the  place 
which  in  all  that  country 
was  most  exposed  to 
Iroquois  raids.  Almost 
directly  south,  below 
Lake  Champlain,  were 
the  formidable  Mohawk- 
Iroquois;  and  west  of 
the  Mohawks,  south  of 
Lake  Ontario,  were  the 
other  Iroquois  tribes — 
the  Oneidas,  the  Onon- 
dagas,  the  Cayugas,  and 
the  Senecas.  The  great 
highway  for  these  sav¬ 
ages  invading  Canada 
was  across  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and  down  the 
Richelieu  River,  with 
which  we  have  already 
become  familiar.  By 
controlling  this  highway 
from  the  source  of  the 
Richelieu  to  its  mouth,  where  Sorel  now  stands,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  the  Iroquois  to  cut  off  the  French  settlers  at 
Ville  Marie  from  receiving  aid  from  the  feeble  garrisons 
stationed  at  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec.  The  danger  to  the 
new  settlers  would  thus  be  very  great. 


The  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve. 
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The  difficulties  of  settling  so  far  inland  and  the  Iroquois 
menace  were  strongly  urged  upon  Maisonneuve,  when  he 
and  his  forty  followers  landed  at  Quebec  in  1641.  Montmagny, 
the  governor  of  New  France,  thought  that  Maisonneuve  might 
at  Montreal  become  a  rival  and  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
discourage  the  enterprise.  He  summoned  a  council  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  colony  at  Quebec,  and  it  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  newcomers  to  exchange 
Montreal  Island  for  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  below  Quebec. 
Their  arguments  as  to  the  danger  higher  up  the  river  were 
quite  sound,  but  Maisonneuve  was  not  to  be  deterred  and 
replied:  “I  have  not  come  here  to  deliberate,  but  to  act. 
It  is  my  duty  and  my  honour  to  found  a  colony  at  Montreal, 
and  I  would  go  if  every  tree  were  an  Iroquois.” 

The  new  colonists  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  shelter  at 
Quebec  for  the  winter,  but  M.  Puiseaux,  who  lived  nearby  at 
St.  Michel,  gave  them  a  home  in  his  rough  but  roomy  dwelling. 
During  the  winter  Maisonneuve  kept  his  men  busy  building 
boats  for  the  ascent  to  Montreal  in  the  spring.  An  incident 
that  occurred  during  the  winter  showed  that  Montmagny 
was  far  from  friendly  to  Maisonneuve.  January  25th  was 
Maisonneuve’s  birthday,  and  his  men  decided  to  celebrate  it 
by  a  discharge  of  muskets  and  cannon.  This  was  done  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  daylight,  and  the  sound  reached  the 
ears  of  Governor  Montmagny  at  Quebec.  He  was  vexed 
enough  at  being  awakened  from  sleep  at  such  an  early  hour, 
and  still  more  so  at  night  when  the  cannon  firing  was  renewed. 
Jealous  of  his  authority,  Montmagny  had  the  principal  offender, 
Jean  Gory,  arrested  and  put  in  irons.  A  few  days  later  Gory 
was  released,  and  then  Maisonneuve  gave  him  and  his  com¬ 
panions  a  feast,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  thus 
addressing  him:  ”Jean  Gory,  you  have  been  put  in  irons 
for  me;  you  had  the  pain  and  I  the  affront.  For  that,  I  add 
ten  crowns  to  your  wages.” 
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On  May  8th  Maisonneuve  and  his  company  left  Quebec, 
and  ten  days  later  they  arrived  at  Montreal  Island.  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie,  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec,  joined  the 
party,  which  had  also  with  it  the  devout  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
Mance,  who  did  so  much  for  the  establishment  of  religious 
work  in  Montreal.  Governor  Montmagny  had  also  come  with 
the  colonists  to  hand  over  the  island  to  Maisonneuve,  as  the 

representative  of  the  Associ¬ 
ates  of  Montreal,  on  behalf 
of  the  Company  of  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Associates.  Naturally 
the  first  act  on  arrival  was 
the  holding  of  a  religious 
service.  Father  Vimont, 
superior  of  the  Jesuits,  in  his 
rich  ecclesiastical  robes,  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  of  high 
mass,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  addressed  the  colonists 
in  the  following  words: 

“You  are  a  grain  of  mus¬ 
tard  seed  that  shall  rise  and 
grow  till  its  branches  over¬ 
shadow  the  earth.  You  are 
few,  but  your  work  is  the  work  of  God.  His  smile  is  on  you, 
and  your  children  shall  fill  the  land.” 

Temporary  buildings  were  erected,  and  an  altar,  sheltered 
by  a  little  birchbark  chapel,  was  set  up,  the  whole  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  palisades  as  a  protection  against  those  hunters 
of  men,  the  Iroquois.  Fortunately  the  dreaded  enemy  did 
not  discover  the  new  colony  during  the  first  year;  the  small 
clearings,  though  near  the  river,  being  hidden  by  a  thick  forest 
growth.  In  August  of  the  second  year  a  vessel  arrived  from 
France  with  a  reinforcement  of  settlers,  under  the  direction 
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of  Louis  d’Ailleboust  de  Coulonges.  D’Ailleboust  was  a 
soldier,  skilled  in  fortification,  and  he  replaced,  by  solid  ram¬ 
parts  and  earth  bastions,  the  frail  palisades  which  had  been 
erected.  He  brought  also  a  gift  from  Madame  de  Bullion, 
a  devout  lady  of  great  wealth,  of  forty-two  thousand  francs 
for  the  building  of  the  promised  hospital. 

The  Iroquois  discovered  the  infant  settlement  before  d’Ail- 
lebousts  fortifications  were 
completed,  and  Ville  Marie 
was  soon  to  be  subjected  to 
their  fierce  attack.  Maison- 
neuve  had  hoped  to  establish 
a  farming  settlement  of 
friendly  Algonquins  on  the 
western  part  of  the  island, 
and  had  helped  them  with 
work  and  tools.  When  these 
allies  of  the  French  ventured 
on  the  river,  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  attacked  by 
roving  bands  of  Iroquois.  One 
day  a  party  of  ten  Algon¬ 
quins,  thus  attacked,  made 
for  the  shelter  of  Ville  Marie, 
and  thus  its  existence  was 
revealed  to  the  surprised  Iroquois.  Henceforward  there  were 
no  more  hunting  and  fishing  excursions,  no  more  Sunday  ram¬ 
bles  in  the  forests,  and  all  the  men  had  to  bear  arms  when 
going  to  their  work. 

In  June,  1643,  occurred  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
unreliability  of  the  Indians,  even  when  friendly.  Sixty 
Hurons,  coming  down  from  Lake  Huron  with  their  furs  to 
trade  at  Quebec  and  bearing  also  the  reports  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  labouring  in  Huronia,  had  reached  the  Lachine 
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bound  to  stakes  and  tortured  with  the  customary  barbarity, 
and  the  Hurons  joined  the  Iroquois  in  their  diabolical  work. 
But  the  Hurons  in  turn  suffered  for  their  base  act.  That 
night,  when  they  were  sleeping,  the  Iroquois  killed  or  made 
prisoners  of  the  greater  number  of  them.  A  few  escaped  to 
Ville  Marie,  but  did  not  tell  of  their  treachery.  The  Iroquois 
returned  to  their  villages,  taking  with  them  the  furs  of  the 
Hurons,  all  the  letters  sent  by  the  missionaries  in  the  Huron 
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Rapids  above  Montreal  Island.  They  were  startled  at  finding 
there  a  large  Iroquois  war-party  fortified  behind  tree  trunks. 
The  Hurons,  taken  by  surprise,  greeted  their  enemies  as 
though  they  were  friends  and  allies,  and  to  gain  their  good¬ 
will  told  all  they  knew  about  the  French  settlement  on  Mont¬ 
real  Island.  The  Iroquois  sent  forty  warriors  to  the  settle¬ 
ment,  and  these  surprised  six  workmen,  killed  three,  and 
carried  off  the  other  three  as  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were 
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country,  and  the  copy  of  the  Relations  of  that  year.  Of  the 
three  French  prisoners  one  escaped  and  reached  Ville  Marie, 
where  he  related  the  story  of  the  capture  of  himself  and  his 
comrades;  the  other  two  were  burned  alive. 

From  then  on  there  were  ceaseless  sniping  attacks  by  the 
Iroquois,  who  would  creep  up  silently  in  the  shadow  of  the 
woods,  and  pick  off  solitary  workmen  who  had  ventured  out 
of  the  fort.  Some  dogs  brought  from  France  proved  useful 
in  this  warfare.  One  of  them,  Pilote,  made  the  rounds  of 
the  forests  every  morning  with  her  offspring.  She  had  a 
remarkable  nose  for  Iroquois,  and  when  she  discovered  any,  she 
barked  angrily  and  scurried  to  the  fort,  followed  by  her  brood. 

On  the  occasion  of  these  attacks,  Maisonneuve  held  his  men 
on  the  defensive,  knowing  that  they  were  not  as  expert  as 
the  Iroquois  in  this  bush  fighting.  The  men  began  to  think 
that  their  chief  was  “afraid”  to  attack.  However,  on  the 
morning  of  March  30th,  1644,  Pilote  was  heard  barking  with 
unusual  fury.  The  excited  colonists  now  flocked  to  their 
commander. 

“Sir,  the  enemies  are  in  the  wood;  are  we  not  going  to  see 
them?” 

Maisonneuve  answered  sharply: 

“Yes,  you  shall  see  the  enemy.  Get  ready  and  take  care 
that  you  are  as  brave  as  you  profess  to  be.  I  shall  lead  you.” 

Maisonneuve  went  forth  with  thirty  men,  leaving  d’Aille- 
boust  and  the  others  to  hold  the  fort.  As  they  waded  through 
deep  snow  into  the  forest,  the  Frenchmen  were  suddenly 
greeted  by  the  yells  of  eighty  Iroquois,  who  began  firing  on 
them.  Maisonneuve  then  ordered  his  men  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  assailants  and  fire  from  behind  sheltering 
trees.  They  bravely  held  their  ground  for  a  time,  but  they 
were  closely  pressed,  and  three  were  killed  and  others  wounded. 
Moreover,  ammunition  was  giving  out,  and  it  became  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  band  retreating  or  being  wholly  destroyed.  Mais- 
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onneuve  thereupon  gave  the  order  to  retire,  pointing  out 
to  his  men  the  track  they  should  follow.  He  himself  took 
up  a  position  in  the  rear,  walking  backwards  and  facing  the 
enemy  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  Recognizing  him  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  French,  the  Iroquois  wished  to  take  him 
alive,  and  their  chief  pressed  closer  and  closer  to  have  the 
honour  of  such  a  capture.  Maisonneuve  snapped  one  pistol 
at  him,  but  it  missed  fire.  The  chief  then  sprang  forward 
to  seize  him,  but  Maisonneuve  fired  with  his  other  pistol  and 
shot  and  killed  the  chief.  The  Indians,  discomfited  by  the 
loss  of  their  leader,  seemed  to  forget  the  enemy  and  decamped, 
carrying  off  the  body  of  their  chief. 

Maisonneuve,  by  this  display  of  courage  and  wise  leader¬ 
ship,  regained  the  confidence  of  his  men,  and  henceforth  they 
had  the  utmost  faith  in  him.  Parkman  wrote  of  Maisonneuve 
and  of  the  great  religious  devotee  who  was  later  to  aid  him 
in  building  up  his  colony: 

“The  spirit  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  lived  again  in  Chomeday 
de  Maisonneuve;  and  in  Marguerite  de  Bourgeoys  was  realized 
that  fair  ideal  of  Christian  womanhood,  a  flower  of  Earth, 
expanding  in  the  rays  of  Heaven,  which  soothed  with  gentle 
influence  the  wildness  of  a  barbarous  age.” 

In  1653  Marguerite  de  Bourgeoys,  who  had  decided  to 
devote  her  life  to  the  colony  of  New  France,  arrived  in  Canada. 
She  chose  as  her  field  of  labour  the  settlement  of  Montreal 
Island  and  at  once  proceeded  there.  She  was  to  be  a  mighty 
educational  and  spiritual  force  in  the  colony.  In  1657  she 
opened  the  first  school  in  the  settlement  in  a  stable  granted 
her  by  Maisonneuve,  and  in  the  same  year  had  a  wooden 
chapel  built  in  Ville  Marie.  Two  years  later  she  founded 
the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame  de  Montreal,  an  important 
teaching  order  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  whose  classical 
college  at  Montreal  to-day  is  called  Marguerite  Bourgeoys. 

The  Iroquois  continued  their  petty  attacks  for  years.  At 
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length,  in  1660,  they  made  preparations  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  destruction  of  the  settlements  at  Montreal,  Three  Rivers, 
and  Quebec.  This  brings  us  to  the  heroic  but  tragic  story 
of  Daulac,  or  Dollard,  Sieur  des  Ormeaux. 

This  young  officer  was  a  commandant  of  the  garrison  at 
Montreal  in  1660,  and  obtained  the  permission  of  Maisonneuve 
to  go  forth  to  attack  the  enemy  instead  of  waiting  on  the 
defensive.  He  and  his  sixteen  volunteer  companions  made 
their  wills,  confessed  their  sins,  and  received  the  sacraments 
of  their  Church.  Their  names,  ages,  occupations,  and  be¬ 
longings  are  still  in  the  records  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  They 
were  soldiers,  armourers,  locksmiths,  lime-burners,  or  settlers 
without  special  trades.  Most  of  them  had  come  to  Montreal 
seven  years  earlier. 

This  heroic  band  planned  to  attack  a  force  of  Iroquois 
who  were  known  to  have  wintered  in  the  forest  along  the 
Ottawa  River.  The  French  were  not  expert  canoe  men,  and 
it  took  them  about  a  week  to  get  past  the  turbulent  Lachine 
Rapids  on  the  way  to  the  Ottawa.  Daulac  and  his  com¬ 
panions  reached  the  Long  Sault  on  the  first  of  May  and  decided 
to  camp  there,  as  the  Iroquois  would  of  necessity  pass  that 
point.  At  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  where  they  landed,  there 
was  a  small  palisaded  fort,  built  in  the  previous  year  by  a 
party  of  Algonquins.  Nothing  was  done  to  strengthen  it, 
however,  so  confident  were  the  young  Frenchmen  of  being 
able  to  defeat  any  Iroquois  who  might  arrive.  There  a  party 
of  forty  Hurons  from  Quebec  and  four  Algonquins  from  Three 
Rivers  joined  them.  Maisonneuve  had  hesitated  about 
allowing  the  Hurons  to  join  the  enterprise,  having  doubts 
about  their  courage,  and  his  letter  to  Daulac  regarding  them 
left  it  open  to  him  to  accept  or  reject  their  help.  Daulac 
permitted  them  to  join  forces  with  his  gallant  little  band. 

“Morning  and  noon  and  night,”  says  Parkman,  “they 
prayed  in  three  different  tongues;  and  when  at  sunset  the 
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long  reach  of  forest  on  the  farther  shore  basked  peacefully  in 
the  level  rays,  the  rapids  joined  their  hoarse  music  to  the 
notes  of  the  evening  hymn.” 

In  a  day  or  so  two  Iroquois  canoes  came  in  sight,  dancing 
down  the  rapids.  Daulac  placed  his  men  in  ambush  among 
the  trees  where  they  would  most  likely  land.  There  were 
five  of  the  enemy  in  the  party;  three  of  them  were  shot,  but 
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two  escaped  and  fled  through  the  forests  to  notify  their  friends 
above,  two  hundred  in  number.  Down  they  came,  thirsting 
for  revenge.  At  first  the  Iroquois  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  Later  they  returned  with  the  hope  of  inducing  Daulac 
to  surrender,  but  he  treated  their  offers  with  derision. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  strengthened  their  little  fort 
with  stakes  placed  inside  the  palisade,  and  filled  the  space 
between  with  earth  and  stone,  leaving  loopholes  for  musket 
fire.  The  Iroquois  seized  the  birchbark  canoes  of  the  French, 
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set  fire  to  them,  and  tried  to  burn  the  fort  by  this  means.  They 
were  driven  back,  however,  by  the  sharp  fire  of  the  defenders, 
a  Seneca  chief  being  shot  dead. 

The  Iroquois  then  sent  a  canoe  off  to  the  Richelieu  River 
to  bring  the  main  body,  five  hundred  in  number,  assembled 
for  the  general  attack  on  Canada.  Five  days  passed  before 
they  arrived,  and  in  the  meantime  constant  firing  was  kept 
up.  The  French  and  Indians  in  the  small  fort  began  to  suffer 
from  hunger  as  well  as  thirst.  They  had  no  water,  and  the 
dried  hominy,  their  only  food,  they  could  swallow  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Worse  still,  among  the  Iroquois 
were  renegade  Hurons,  who  tempted  their  fellow  tribesmen 
within  the  fort  to  surrender.  By  twos  and  threes  these  leaped 
over  the  palisade  and  rushed  to  join  the  foe.  The  four  Algon- 
quins,  however,  stood  firm,  as  also  did  Annahotaha,  the  chief 
of  the  Hurons. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  five  hundred  other  Iroquois  arrived, 
as  the  besieged  were  to  learn  from  the  savage  shouts  of  joy 
of  their  enemies.  Inside  the  little  fort  there  were  now  fewer 
than  thirty  men,  with  about  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy 
attacking  them.  But  three  more  days  passed  before  the 
brave  little  garrison  was  finally  overcome.  To  reach  the 
walls  of  the  fort  the  Iroquois  made  large  shields  of  short  logs 
bound  closely  together.  Behind  these  they  advanced  until 
the  fort  was  reached.  In  short  order  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  palisades.  A  sharp,  fierce  struggle  took  place  within  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  but  in  the  end  numbers  prevailed,  and  the 
little  garrison  was  completely  wiped  out,  among  the  killed 
being  the  gallant  Daulac.  Four  only  of  the  Frenchmen  showed 
any  signs  of  life;  three  of  these  were  burned  at  once,  and  the 
fourth  was  kept  alive  for  future  torture. 

Such  was  the  gallant  adventure  of  Daulac  and  his  hardy 
few.  Was  such  bravery  necessary?  The  answer  is  that  it 
probably  saved  the  settlement  in  New  France  from  destruction. 
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When  so  few  could  stand  out  for  such  a  lengthy  period  against 
so  many,  the  Iroquois  decided  that  to  destroy  Montreal, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec  would  be  a  hopeless  task,  and, 
abandoning  their  plan,  they  left  for  their  own  country. 

As  for  the  Huron  deserters,  as  usual  they  gained  nothing 
by  their  cowardly  duplicity.  Most  of  them  were  burned  at 
once,  and  others  were  carried  off  for  torture.  Five  managed 
to  escape,  and  it  was  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  admis¬ 
sions  of  the  Iroquois  in  later  years,  that  the  marvellous  story 
of  the  Heroes  of  the  Long  Sault  was  learned. 

About  this  time.  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson,  the  most  famous 
of  the  early  explorers  of  Canada,  was  coming  down  the  Ottawa 
on  a  journey  from  Lake  Superior.  He  passed  the  Long  Sault 
eight  days  after  the  destruction  of  Daulac  and  his  men.  He 
saw  bloody  evidences  of  the  fight,  and  some  years  later  gave 
an  account  of  it  in  the  journal  of  his  travels. 
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Tracy  and  the  Iroquois.  The  Great  Intendant. 

We  are  now  to  witness  very  stirring  and  picturesque  scenes 
at  Quebec,  and  are  favoured  with  the  welcome  view  of  a  body 
of  trained  soldiers  from  France,  who  are  to  bring  peace  to 
Canada  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Young  King  Louis  XIV  was  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  at  least,  he  proved  himself  to 
be  both  a  wise  and  an  able  monarch.  He  and  his  great  minister, 
Colbert,  decided  that  the  king  must  become  more  directly 
responsible  for  good  government  in  France’s  possessions  in 
America.  The  various  fur  companies,  one  after  another, 
had  neglected  the  duties  which  they  had  undertaken  to  per¬ 
form  in  return  for  the  trading  monopolies  granted  them.  The 
charter  of  the  Company  of  New  France,  or  of  the  Hundred 
Associates,  was  revoked,  and  in  1664  a  new  company,  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes  Occidentals  (Company  of  the  West  Indies),  was 
chartered,  the  Christianization  of  the  Indians  being  its  principal 
object  and  commerce  only  of  secondary  importance.  Trade  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  colony  was  kept  under  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  king.  To  further  his  design  he  appointed  Daniel  de 
Remy,  Sieur  de  Courcelles,  governor;  Jean  Baptiste  Talon, 
intendant;  and  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  lieutenant-general. 

The  first  of  the  three  to  arrive  at  Quebec  was  the  Marquis 
de  Tracy.  He  reached  the  rocky  citadel  in  June,  1665,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  hundred  soldiers  out  of  a  force  of  twelve  hundred, 
which  was  to  come  to  the  colony  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
Quebec  has  had  other  pageants  since  that  eventful  year, 
but  none  which  produced  such  emotions  of  thankfulness  in 
the  breasts  of  a  much-tried  people. 
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Young  nobles,  gorgeously  dressed  in  the  laces  and  ribbons 
worn  at  that  period,  accompanied  Tracy  as  he  walked  through 
the  short  and  narrow  streets  of  the  Lower  Town  and  up  the 
steep  path  to  the  Upper  Town.  Twenty-four  guards  in 
the  king’s  livery  led  the  procession.  These  were  followed 
by  pages  and  valets,  while  the  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the 
Carignan-Salieres  regiment  followed  in  their  quaint  uniforms 
and  with  their  plumed  hats  and  their  bandoliers.  New  hope 
rose  in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants,  long  living  in  dread  of 
Iroquois  attacks.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  people  of  Quebec 
broke  into  vociferous  cheering,  and  that  the  church  bells  pealed 
forth  triumphant  notes.  Friendly  Huron  Indians  in  the  crowd 
gazed  on  the  unaccustomed  sight  with  open-mouthed  astonish¬ 
ment.  A  new  day  had  dawned  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
French. 

Not  less  spectacular,  a  few  weeks  later,  was  the  arrival  of 
Courcelles  and  Talon  with  a  thousand  additional  soldiers,  the 
remainder  of  the  Carignan-Salieres  regiment,  .with  Colonel 
de  Salieres  at  their  head.  Both  Governor  Courcelles  and 
Intendant  Talon  also  had  their  magnificent  train  of  young 
nobles,  guards,  and  valets.  The  ships  that  brought  the  regi¬ 
ment  and  supplies  for  the  colony  had  likewise  brought  two 
hundred  more  settlers.  Quebec  could  at  last  breathe  more 
freely. 

The  Iroquois  were  to  be  punished,  and  preparations  were 
immediately  made  to  invade  their  country.  The  first  expedi¬ 
tion  against  them  was  led  by  Governor  Courcelles,  who  was 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in  warfare.  He  was  under 
Tracy  in  military  affairs,  but  the  marquis  allowed  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  first  campaign  against  the  League  of  the  Five 
Nations.  Early  in  June,  1666,  he  left  Quebec  with  five  hun¬ 
dred  men,  but,  after  a  seventy-mile  march  to  Three  Rivers  in 
zero  weather,  a  considerable  number  of  the  soldiers,  unac¬ 
customed  to  such  severe  cold,  were  utterly  exhausted  and  had 
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to  be  left  behind.  A  part  of  the  garrison  at  Three  Rivers  joined 
the  expedition,  as  well  as  seventy  others  from  Montreal, 
men  experienced  in  Indian  fighting. 

The  march  along  the  ice  on  the  Richelieu,  Lake  Champlain, 
and  Lake  George  was  a  difficult  one,  and  that  through  the 
forests  to  Mohawk  territory  not  less  trying.  When  the  party 
arrived  at  Corlaer  (Schenectady),  Courcelles  was  astonished 
to  learn  that  the  New  Netherlands,  which  he  had  entered, 
were  no  longer  Dutch  but  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II  of  Eng¬ 
land).  As  England  and  France  were 
then  at  peace,  Courcelles  apologized 
for  his  invasion  of  English  territory; 
but  the  officers  who  had  come  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  the  changed  conditions 
of  affairs  were  friendly  and  made  the 
French  a  present  of  wine  and  pro¬ 
visions. 

Apart  from  a  slight  skirmish,  no 
real  attack  was  made  on  the  Mo¬ 
hawks,  and  Courcelles  returned  to 
Quebec  in  March.  The  Iroquois, 
however,  became  alarmed  at  this 
display  of  force,  and  in  May  a  peace 
embassy  arrived  at  Quebec  from  the  Senecas,  soon  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  embassies  from  the  other  Iroquois  tribes. 

The  question  now  was,  could  reliance  be  placed  upon  the 
professions  of  the  Indians?  Tracy  sent  a  Jesuit  priest,  named 
Bechefer,  to  learn  the  real  temper  of  the  savages.  He  had 
hardly  left  Quebec  when  it  was  learned  that  some  officers 
who  were  hunting  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain  had 
been  set  upon  by  the  Mohawks  and  that  seven  of  them  had 
been  captured  or  killed.  One  of  the  captured  was  Leroles. 
a  cousin  of  Tracy,  and  one  of  the  killed  was  Chasy,  his  nephew. 
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The  Jesuit  priest  was  recalled,  twenty-four  Iroquois  peace 
deputies  were  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  Captain  Sorel  was 
sent  with  three  hundred  men  to  chastise  the  Mohawks.  On  his 
way  to  their  villages,  however,  he  met  a  chief  of  the  Mohawks 
bringing  back  Tracy’s  cousin,  Leroles,  and  the  other  captives, 
and  promising  satisfaction  for  the  killing  of  his  nephew,  Chasy. 

A  grand  council  was  held  at  Quebec,  and  a  few  days  later 
Tracy  invited  the  Mohawk  who  had  returned  with  the  captives, 
and  another  chief  named  Agariata,  to  dinner.  During  dinner 
the  death  of  Chasy  was  mentioned;  whereupon,  Agariata, 
raising  his  arm,  boastfully  exclaimed:  “This  is  the  hand  that 
split  the  head  oD|hat  young  man.”  He  paid  dearly  for  his 
boldness;  the  enraged  governor  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  at 
once  in  the  presence? of  the  other  Iroquois.  All  talk  of  peace 
was  at  an  end,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  powerful 
expedition,  to  be  led  by  Tracy  himself,  against  the  Iroquois. 

Courcelles’  campaign  had  taken  place  in  the  depth  of  winter; 
Tracy’s  was  to  set  out  in  the  autumn.  He  had  thirteen 
hundred  men  under  his  command.  This  compact  little  army 
passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  ascended  the  Richelieu,  crossed 
Lake  Champlain,  and  launched  on  Lake  George.  Francis 
Parkman,  in  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada ,  gives  an  admirable 
description  of  the  scenes  through  which  they  marched: 

“It  was  the  first  of  the  warlike  pageants  that  have  made 
that  fair  scene  historic.  October  had  begun,  and  the  romantic 
wilds  breathed  the  buoyant  life  of  the  most  inspiring  of  Ameri¬ 
can  seasons,  when  the  blue-jay  screams  from  the  woods,  the 
wild  duck  flashes  along  the  lake,  and  the  echoes  of  the  distant 
mountains  prolong  the  quavering  cry  of  the  loon;  when  weather- 
stained  rocks  are  plumed  with  the  fiery  crimson  of  the  sumach, 
the  claret  hues  of  young  oaks,  the  amber  and  scarlet  of  the 
maple,  and  the  sober  purple  of  the  ash;  or  when  gleams  of 
sunlight,  shot  aslant  through  the  rents  of  cool  autumnal  clouds, 
chase  fitfully  along  the  glowing  sides  of  painted  mountains. 
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Amid  the  gorgeous  euthanasia  of  the  dying  season,  the  three 
hundred  boats  and  canoes  trailed  in  long  procession  up  the 
lake,  threaded  the  labyrinth  of  the  Narrows — that  sylvan 
fairyland  of  tufted  islets  and  quiet  waters — and  landed  at 
length  where  Fort  William  Henry  was  afterwards  built.” 

The  hard  work  began  with  the  march  of  a  hundred  miles 
through  the  tangled  forests  between  Lake  George  and  the 
Mohawk  villages.  When 
they  were  reached,  it  was 
found  that  the  Iroquois  had 
become  panic-stricken.  As 
the  army  approached,  they 
had  fled,  leaving  their  cabins 
to  be  destroyed  as  well  as 
their  grain  and  other  pro¬ 
visions.  The  torch  was  there¬ 
upon  applied  to  village  after 
village.  It  was  harsh  punish¬ 
ment,  but  deserved,  and  it 
resulted  in  a  long  peace  for 
Canada. 

This  peace  prepared  the 
way  for  the  good  work  of  the 
intendant,  Jean  Talon.  The 
Iroquois  menace  removed. 

New  France  could  now  turn 
to  pursuits  of  industry  and  begin  that  economic  life  which  has 
grown  into  the  great  industrial  development  of  our  own  times. 
Talon  was  of  the  same  practical  type  of  mind  as  the  great 
Colbert,  a  leader  and  director  of  the  people  in  the  peaceful 
paths  of  industry.  So  distinguished  was  Talon  s  success  that 
he  lives  in  the  history  of  Canada  as  “The  Great  Intendant.” 

The  fur-trade  had  enriched  a  few  people  in  France'  and 
had  beggared  others.  But  it  was  of  little  value  to  the  people 
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of  Canada  who  were  not  actively  engaged  in  it.  Now  the 
inhabitants  could  turn  energetically  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  because  the  workers  in  the  fields  were  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  tomahawked  or  shot  down  from  ambush.  They 
needed,  however,  to  be  trained  in  farming.  Many,  indeed 
most  of  them,  had  had  no  experience  in  this  work  and  therefore 
had  to  be  guided  in  it.  Hebert,  the  first  farmer  in  the  country, 
though  an  apothecary  by  profession,  had  gained  experience  in  the 


The  Ursuline  Convent,  Quebec. 

cultivation  of  the  soil  at  Port  Royal,  and  his  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  no  doubt  helped  him  when  he  began  farming  at  Quebec. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  Talon  proceeded  and  observe  the 
principles  which  guided  him.  In  order  that  the  people  might 
be  able  to  trade  more  freely,  and  not  be  obliged  to  buy  what 
they  needed  from  the  fur  company.  Talon  persuaded  Colbert 
to  induce  the  company  to  give  up  its  monopoly  for  one  year, 
after  which  it  was  given  up  permanently.  To  compensate  the 
company  the  king  assumed  all  the  costs  of  government. 
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In  a  letter  to  Talon,  Colbert  had  written  that  the  best 
means  of  strengthening  the  colony  was  to  “cause  justice  to 
reign,  establish  a  good  police,  protect  the  inhabitants,  and 
procure  for  them  peace,  repose,  and  plenty.  And  as  the  king 
regards  his  Canadian  subjects,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
almost  as  his  own  children,  and  wishes  them  to  enjoy  equally 
with  the  people  of  France  the  mildness  and  happiness  of  his 
reign,  the  Sieur  Talon  will  study  to  solace  them  in  all  things, 
and  encourage  them  in  trade  and  industry.” 

Talon  began  his  programme  of  development  in  the  first  year 
of  peace  by  establishing  a  shipbuilding  industry,  and  three  or 
four  years  later  this  work  was  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
king.  The  money  sent  by  the  king  gave  work  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  one  summer.  Talon  sent  engineers  to  search 
for  minerals,  but,  though  some  discoveries  were  made,  it  was 
not  until  much  later  that  mining  was  begun.  He  encouraged 
the  colonists  to  make  cloth  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep  sent 
out  by  the  king — the  beginning  of  that  “homespun”  industry 
which  still  exists  in  the  province.  He  induced  others  to 
establish  a  tannery  and  factories  for  the  making  of  hats  and 
shoes.  Until  very  recent  years  the  tanning  and  boot  and 
shoe  industries  were  the  chief  ones  in  Quebec  city.  The 
Ursuline  nuns  were  supplied  with  flax  and  wool,  in  order 
that  they  might  teach  weaving  and  spinning  to  the  young 
women  who  were  educated  at  the  convent. 

Talon  also  opened  up  trade  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  at  that  far-off  time  when  the  population  was  but  a  few 
thousand.  One  of  his  vessels  to  the  West  Indies  was  freighted 
with  salt  cod,  salmon,  eels,  peas,  fish  oil,  and  lumber,  and  the 
chief  return  freight  was  sugar.  Fishing  was  encouraged,  and 
seals  and  white  porpoises  (beluga)  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
caught  for  the  sake  of  their  oil.  But  above  all,  Talon  en¬ 
couraged  farming,  himself  visiting  the  different  settlements 
to  guide  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  no  doubt  also  to  arrange 
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for  the  distribution  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  sent  out 
by  the  king  and  given  free  to  settlers,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  none  of  the  cattle  should  be  slaughtered  until  the  country 
was  sufficiently  stocked.  The  clearing  of  forest  land  for  farm¬ 
ing  meant  that  much  more  wood  was  cut  than  could  be  used 
for  fuel  or  as  lumber.  Talon  led  the  way  in  showing  the 
people  how  to  make  potash  from  the  ashes  of  the  wood  that 
had  to  be  burned.  He  also  showed  them  how  to  make  tar. 


The  arrival  of  the  brides  at  Quebec.  Among  the  new  settlers  whom  Talon  brought 
into  the  colony  were  many  young  women,  who  were  carefully  chosen  from  all 
classes  in  France,  to  become  the  brides  of  the  men  already  settled  in  the  new  land. 

Their  arrival  was  always  a  scene  of  great  rejoicing. 

One  of  the  settlements  opened  for  farming  was  along  the 
Richelieu  from  Sorel  to  Chambly  and  beyond  it,  and  another 
was  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Sorel  to  the  country 
opposite  Montreal.  On  Talon’s  recommendation,  soldiers 
of  the  Carignan-Salieres  regiment  were  the  principal  ones 
placed  on  these  lands,  the  officers  as  seigneurs  receiving  large 
grants  and  they,  in  turn,  granting  allotments  to  their  men. 
It  is  the  descendants  of  that  regiment  who  farm  on  those 
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rich  lands  to-day.  The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
still  live  in  the  names  of  the  villages,  such  as  Chambly,  Saint 
Ours,  Contrecoeur,  Varennes,  and  Vercheres,  while  Sorel 
reminds  us  of  Captain  Sorel,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
who  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  where  the 
town  now  stands. 

The  policy  of  placing  old 
Richelieu  and  St.  Lawrence 
was  a  good  means  of  insuring 
defence  from  future  Iroquois 
raids;  and  the  Sulpician 
fathers,  the  chief  religious 
body  at  Montreal,  who  be¬ 
came  proprietors  of  the  island, 
adopted  the  same  policy. 

They  made  extensive  grants 
to  responsible  persons,  among 
whom  was  La  Salle,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  tract  of  land 
at  Lachine. 

Talon  was  also  a  pioneer 
in  “good  roads;”  he  planned 
to  build  one  all  the  way  from 
Quebec  to  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia).  In  this  he  was  much 
in  advance  of  his  times,  and  he  was  unable  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  Under  him  the  first  brewery  was  established  in 
Canada.  Both  he  and  Colbert  looked  upon  the  brewing 
of  beer  as  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  temperance.  The 
reason  is  this.  Canada  had  been  suffering,  and  indeed  con¬ 
tinued  to  suffer,  from  the  ravages  caused  by  brandy,  which 
was  used  to  such  an  extent  in  trade  that  it  debauched 
both  the  French  settlers  and  the  Indians,  causing  the  latter  to 
become  veritable  madmen  under  its  influence.  All  historians 
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of  the  time  eulogize  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Laval  to  overcome 
this  evil.  Talon  and  Colbert  sincerely  believed  that  the  com¬ 
paratively  mild  beer  from  the  brewery  would  be  better  for 
all  than  the  potent  brandy.  Regarding  this  question  Colbert 
wrote  to  Talon:  “The  vice  of  drunkenness  would  there¬ 
after  cause  no  more  scandal  by  reason  of  the  cold  nature  of 
beer.” 

In  1667  Dollier  de  Casson  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Talon 
at  Montreal:  “At  this  time,”  says  Dollier,  “he  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  island,  house  by  house,  in  order  to  see  if 
all,  down  to  the  very  poorest,  were  being  treated  with  justice 
and  equity,  and  to  discover  for  himself  whether  there  were  not 
some  whose  necessities  demanded  a  share  of  his  alms  and 
liberality.” 

All  honour  to  the  memory  of  Jean  Talon,  a  true  statesman 
and  unselfish  worker  for  others !  By  his  original  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  king  he  was  to  have  remained  in  Canada  two 
or  three  years,  but  he  was  here  three  times  as  long.  This 
was  a  sacrifice,  as  he  had  been  marked  out  by  his  great  abilities 
for  high  promotion  in  France.  He  found  too  much  to  be  done 
in  Canada,  however,  if  ever  the  country  was  to  be  led  into 
the  paths  of  industry  and  true  development,  and  he  may 
therefore  be  counted  as  the  very  greatest  of  the  economic 
founders  of  the  Canada  we  know. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Count  Frontenac ,  the  Great  Governor. 

Count  Frontenac,  Louis  de  Buade,  Comte  de  Pallau  et 
Frontenac,  Seigneur  de  l  isle  Savary,  and  of  other  titles,  stands 
forth  on  the  pages  of  Canadian  history  as  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  governors  of  New  France. 

Frontenac  was  governor  of  Quebec  and  lieutenant-general  of 
Canada  from  1672  to  1682,  and  again  from  1689  to  1698. 
Why  was  there  that  break  of  seven  years?  The  answer  gives 
one  key  to  Frontenac’s  character.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
personality,  knew  what  was  wanted  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  and,  as  a  rule,  had  his  own  way.  But  with  all  his 
firmness  and  his  really  great  qualities,  Frontenac  was  very 
often  in  hot  water  on  account  of  his  quarrelsome  disposition. 
Whether  he  was  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  he  seems  to 
have  dearly  loved  a  quarrel.  He  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong, 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  opposed  Bishop  Laval’s  efforts  to 
stop  the  sale  of  brandy  to  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  quarrels 
were  quite  amusing,  as  we  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter. 

Frontenac’s  father  was  of  ancient  and  noble  race  and  held 
a  high  office  in  the  household  of  King  Louis  XI II.  This  king 
stood  as  godfather  to  the  young  Louis  de  Buade  and  gave 
him  his  own  name.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  boy  showed 
great  energy  and  determination,  and  we  find  him  taking  part 
in  a  military  campaign.  He  served  first  in  Holland  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  distinguished  himself  in  various 
engagements.  At  twenty-three  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  Normandy  and  commanded  in  several  battles 
and  sieges  in  the  Italian  campaign.  At  twenty-six  he  was 
a  marechal  de  camp ,  a  rank  which  corresponds  to  that  of  a 
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brigadier-general  of  to-day.  Later  he  commanded  an  army 
composed  of  Venetians  and  French  in  defending  Crete  against 
the  Turks. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Anne  de  la  Grange-Trianon,  who  was  then  sixteen.  Her  father, 
La  Grange-Trianon,  Sieur  de  Neuville,  was  opposed  to  the 
match  and  forbade  the  young  man  to  visit  his  house.  Anne’s 
father,  however,  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
changeable  mind  and  at  times  consented 
to  carry  love  letters  between  the  two. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  of  courtship 
Frontenac  was  secretly  married  to  Anne  in 
Paris  without  the  consent  of  her  parents. 

Despite  its  romantic  setting,  the 
marriage  did  not  prove  to  be  a  happy 
one.  Both  were  headstrong,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  they  were  living  apart. 
Twenty-four  years  later,  when  Frontenac 
was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  he  received 
his  first  appointment  to  Quebec,  and  the 
Duke  of  St.  Simon,  in  his  celebrated 
memoirs,  gave  the  reasons  as  follows: 

“He  (Frontenac)  was  a  man  of  excellent 
parts,  living  much  in  society,  and  com¬ 
pletely  ruined.  He  found  it  hard  to  bear 

Frontenac.  .  .  r  i  •  •  r  i  i 

the  imperious  temper  oi  his  wire,  and  he 
was  given  the  government  of  Canada  to  deliver  him  from  her, 
and  afford  him  some  means  of  living.” 

This  sounds  badly  for  Anne,  but  the  same  Duke  of  St. 
Simon,  in  another  part  of  the  memoirs,  speaks  well  of  her: 

“She  had  been  beautiful  and  gay,  and  was  always  in  the 
best  society,  where  she  was  greatly  in  request.  Like  her 
husband,  she  had  little  property  and  abundant  wit.  She 
and  Mademoiselle  d’Outrelaise,  whom  she  took  to  live  with 
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her,  gave  the  tone  to  the  best  company  of  Paris  and  the  courts, 
though  they  never  went  thither.” 

In  spite  of  what  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  wrote  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Frontenac  to  Canada,  that  it  had  been  to  mend 
his  broken  fortunes,  it  is  certain  that  the  king  and  his  minister 
Colbert  thought  that  he  would  be  the  right  man  for  that 
difficult  post.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that,  though  the  count 
and  countess  lived  apart,  they  corresponded  constantly,  and 
that  it  was  she  who  frequently  looked  after  his  affairs  and 
guarded  his  interests  in  France.  They  had  one  son,  Frangois 
Louis,  who  was  killed  at  an  early  age;  it  is  uncertain  whether 
in  battle  or  in  a  duel.  The  countess  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  a  few  years  after  her  husband.  There  is  a  beautiful 
painting  of  her  as  “Minerva”  at  Versailles,  copies  of  which 
are  in  Quebec. 

The  long  and  interesting  story  of  Frontenac’s  first  gover¬ 
norship  at  Quebec  should  be  read  in  larger  works.  Flere  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  outstanding  events  in  his 
career,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  his  character  and  his 
activity. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  he  planned  was  right  in  principle, 
and,  if  it  could  have  been  carried  out,  might  have  proved  a 
good  thing  for  the  country.  He  called  together  a  “council,” 
composed  of  clergy,  nobles  ( gentilshommes  Quebec ,  and  some 
officers),  and  citizens,  representing  those  “three  estates”  which 
a  hundred  years  earlier  had  been  a  power  in  the  direction  of 
national  affairs  in  France.  Frontenac  administered  the  oath 
to  all,  and  in  an  eloquent  address  exhorted  them  to  work 
together  with  him  to  carry  on  the  king’s  policy  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  in  the  Christianizing  of  the  Indians. 
His  act  was  a  bold  one,  but  the  “three  estates”  might  have 
worked  together  for  the  benefit  of  struggling  New  France,  had 
not  Louis  XIV  begun  to  rule  as  an  “absolute”  king.  “I  am  the 
State,”  he  had  said.  Intendant  Talon  was  still  in  Quebec  and, 
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knowing  the  king’s  mind  on  such  matters,  refrained  from 
attending  the  new  council,  making  illness  his  excuse.  This 
council,  by  the  way,  must  not  be  confused  with  another  council 
appointed  by  the  king,  the  Supreme  Council,  which  was  the 
law  court  of  the  colony. 

When  the  news  of  what  Frontenac  had  done  reached  France, 
the  king  and  Colbert  wrote  to  him  reprovingly.  Colbert’s 
letter  gives  the  key  to  much  of  what  the  French  of  Canada 
suffered  under  absolute  rule.  Frontenac  wished  to  give  them 
some  measure  of  that  self-government  which  certain  parts  of 
France  still  enjoyed,  and  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  the 
English  colonies  of  New  England.  But  he  was  ahead  of  his 
times.  Colbert  wrote  to  him: 

“Your  assembling  of  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  your  division  of  them  into  three  estates,  may 
have  had  a  good  effect  for  the  moment;  but  it  is  well  for  you 
to  observe  that  you  are  always  to  follow,  in  the  government 
of  Canada,  the  forms  in  use  here;  and  since  our  kings  have 
long  regarded  it  as  good  for  their  service  not  to  convoke  the 
states-general  of  the  kingdom,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  abolish 
insensibly  the  ancient  usage,  you,  on  your  part,  should  very 
rarely,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  never,  give  a  corporate 
form  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  You  should  even,  as  the 
colony  strengthens,  suppress  gradually  the  office  of  syndic, 
who  presents  petitions  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants;  for  it 
is  well  that  each  should  speak  for  himself,  and  no  one  for 
all.’’ 

Note  the  polite  “very  rarely’’  and  the  immediate  change  to 
the  imperative  “never.”  The  “very  rarely”  was  to  soothe 
Frontenac’s  feelings,  and  the  “never”  he  was  to  understand 
as  a  strict  order.  Colbert  was  an  able  statesman,  and  at  that 
time  he  may  have  sincerely  thought  that  all  power  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  king,  who  promised  so  well  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign.  Absolute  government  went  on  for 
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another  hundred  and  twelve  years,  with  increasing  abuses, 
until  Louis  XVI  was  obliged  to  call  the  “three  estates”  together 
in  a  forlorn  attempt  to  stave  off  the  great  upheaval  called 
the  French  Revolution.  In  Colbert’s  letter,  therefore,  we 
are  reviewing  a  central  point  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

We  turn  now  to  a  letter  from  Frontenac  to  Colbert  on  another 
subject.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  brandy  question. 
Bishop  Laval’s  attitude  on  this  question  was  undoubtedly 
right,  as  the  sale  of  brandy  was  most  demoralizing  to  the 
Indians  and  made  them  a  menace  to  the  colonists  when  they 
were  under  its  influence.  Frontenac  esteemed  the  Recollet 
fathers  highly,  but  disliked  the  Jesuits.  In  this  letter  he  is 
denouncing  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Jesuit  in  which  the  latter 
had  said  that  the  king  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  licensing 
the  brandy  trade  when  the  bishop  had  declared  it  to  be  a  sin. 
Frontenac’s  letter  reads  in  part: 

“I  was  tempted  several  times  to  leave  the  church  with 
my  guards  and  interrupt  the  sermon;  but  I  contented  myself 
with  telling  the  grand  vicar  and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits, 
after  it  was  over,  that  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  what 
I  had  heard,  and  demanded  justice  at  their  hands.  They 
greatly  blamed  the  preacher,  and  disavowed  him,  attributing 
his  language,  after  their  custom,  to  an  excess  of  zeal,  and 
making  many  apologies,  with  which  I  pretended  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  ;  though  I  told  them,  nevertheless,  that  their  excuses  would 
not  pass  current  with  me  another  time,  and,  if  the  thing 
happened  again,  I  would  put  the  preacher  in  a  place  where 
he  would  learn  how  to  speak.” 

There  were  other  and  greater  and  more  prolonged  quarrels 
in  this  first  ten-year  period.  One,  with  Nicolas  Perrot,  the 
governor  of  Montreal,  resulted  in  Frontenac’s  imprisoning  his 
opponent  for  a  time.  His  bickerings  with  the  Intendant 
Duchesneau,  who  had  succeeded  Talon,  resulted  in  both 
being  recalled  to  France. 
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While  there  were  these  somewhat  petty  quarrels,  there  were 
periods  of  work  and  calm.  Frontenac  did  wonders  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Iroquois,  who  quickly  discovered  that  they  had 
a  man  to  deal  with  who  not  only  knew  his  own  mind  but 
who  understood  them.  He  did  not  call  them  brothers,  but 
children,  and  proud  as  they  were,  they  seemed  to  approve  his 
act.  They  recognized  him  as  the  greatest  of  “Onontios.” 
So,  too,  Frontenac  held  the  respect  of  the  Huron  and  Algon- 
quian  allies.  He  was  friendly  also  to  the  roving  coureurs- 
de-bois ,  so  long  as  they  were  not  the  friends  of  his  enemies, 
and  his  relations  with  the  humble  colonists  were  of  the  best. 
He  never  clashed  with  them,  writes  Parkman,  and  generally 
reserved  his  anger  for  those  who  could  retort.  That  is,  he 
quarrelled  only  with  those  who  could  hit  back.  “He  was 
full  of  contradiction;  and,  intolerant  and  implacable  as  he 
often  was,  there  were  intervals,  even  in  his  bitterest  quarrels, 
in  which  he  displayed  a  surprising  moderation  and  patience. 
By  fits  he  could  be  magnanimous.  A  woman  once  brought 
him  a  petition  in  burlesque  verse.  Frontenac  wrote  a  jocose 
answer.  The  woman,  to  ridicule  him,  contrived  to  have  both 
petition  and  answer  slipped  among  the  papers  of  the  suit 
pending  before  the  council  (the  local  court).  Frontenac 
had  her  fined  a  few  francs  and  then  caused  the  money  to  be 
given  to  her  children.”  He  was  rough  and  autocratic,  but 
kindly  at  heart. 

Two  governors  succeeded  Frontenac  in  the  seven  years 
between  1682  and  1689, — first  Le  Febvre  de  la  Barre,  and 
then  Jacques  Rene  de  Brisav,  the  Marquis  de  Denonville. 
Under  them,  the  Iroquois  menace  once  more  asserted  itself 
and  reached  its  height  in  1689,  the  year  of  the  frightful  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  settlers  about  Lachine.  Montreal  was  in  a  state 
of  terror  for  weeks  on  account  of  the  marauding  enemy.  De¬ 
spair  seized  the  people,  and  in  their  despair  their  thoughts  went 
back  to  Frontenac  as  the  one  person  capable  of  saving  the 
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situation.  The  king  was  of  the  same  opinion.  No  word  had 
reached  France  of  the  Lachine  massacre,  but  by  good  fortune, 
at  this  critical  moment,  Frontenac  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Quebec.  The  old  soldier  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  but  he 
was  as  vigorous  in  mind  and  body  as  ever.  The  king  told  him 
in  his  interview  with  him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  old  charges  against  him,  and  said:  “I  send 
you  back  to  Canada,  where  I  am  sure  you  will  serve  me  as  well 
as  you  did  before;  and  I  shall  ask  nothing  more  of  you.” 

Complications  had  arisen  in  North  America,  and  Frontenac 
had  a  double  task  to  perform.  The  year  before  his  arrival, 
James  II  had  been  driven  from  the  English  throne,  and  Louis 
XIV’s  most  powerful  enemy  in  Europe,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
had  ascended  it  as  William  III.  Frontenac,  therefore,  felt 
called  upon  not  only  to  subdue  the  Iroquois,  but  also  to  send 
expeditions  against  the  English  colonies  of  New  York  and 
New  England.  Into  the  long  story  of  these  struggles  we 
need  not  enter  here.  He  was  successful,  perhaps  too  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  the  attacks  on  the  neighbouring  English  colonies. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  peaceful  characteristics  of 
the  man  in  his  closing  years. 

Compared  with  other  quarrels,  the  one  which  he  had  during 
his  last  period  over  the  question  of  precedence  was  decidedly 
amusing.  It  was  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  It  occurred  shortly 
after  his  return  for  his  second  period  as  governor.  The  Supreme 
Council  held  its  weekly  meeting  as  usual,  but  Frontenac  did 
not  attend.  A  prominent  member,  Auteuil,  was  sent  to  invite 
him.  Frontenac  put  him  off  by  saying  that  the  council  was 
able  to  manage  its  own  business,  and  that  he  would  attend 
when  the  king’s  business  required  it.  The  members  then 
decided  that  with  Frontenac  it  was  really  a  question  of  whether 
they  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  fitting  ceremony,  as  there 
had  been  questions  of  precedence  in  the  earlier  period.  Four 
members  were  then  sent  to  ask  him  what  kind  of  ceremony 
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would  be  agreeable  to  him.  Frontenac  replied  that  it  was  for 
the  council  to  decide  upon  the  form,  and  when  that  was  done, 
he  would  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  A  ceremony 
was  then  devised,  and  councillor  Villeray  went  to  the  chateau 
to  submit  it.  “To  which,”  says  the  record,  “Monsieur  the 
Governor  only  answered  that  the  council  could  consult  the 
bishop  and  other  persons  acquainted  with  such  matters.” 
The  bishop  was  consulted,  but  said  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  proper  procedure.  So  the  matter  went  on,  and  more 
elaborate  ceremonies  were  proposed.  To  these  Frontenac’s 
answer  was  that  the  ceremonies  provided  only  for  his  first 
appearance  and  not  for  others.  The  council  then  sent  Vil¬ 
leray  to  say  that  every  time  he  should  attend  the  council, 
four  of  the  members  would  go  to  the  chateau  and  accompany 
him  to  the  palace  of  the  intendant,  where  the  meetings  were 
held.  Frontenac  then  demanded  to  see  the  register  in  which 
these  matters  had  been  recorded.  Finding  nothing  in  the 
register  to  which  he  could  take  exception,  he  gave  the  next 
deputation  a  friendly  reception,  and  assured  the  members 
that  if  they  had  offered  him  marks  of  distinction  greater  than 
he  felt  were  his  due,  he  would  not  have  permitted  them  to 
compromise  their  dignity,  having  too  much  regard  to  the 
honour  of  a  body  of  which  he  himself  was  the  head.  All  this 
was,  of  course,  magnificent  bantering  of  men  who  had  op¬ 
posed  him  during  his  first  period. 

We  have  said  that  Count  Frontenac  was  the  most  illustrious 
man  who  ever  represented  the  King  of  France  in  Canada. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  he  was  the  greatest  man. 
In  true  greatness  of  character,  Champlain  and  Maisonneuve 
will  ever  stand  higher.  But  with  his  many  faults  Frontenac 
had  certain  fine  qualities  which  won  the  respect  even  of  his 
opponents.  In  his  last  years  he  had  frequent  quarrels  with 
the  Intendant  Champigny,  but  they  became  completely 
reconciled,  and  it  was  this  Champigny  who  visited  him  oftenest 
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in  his  last  illness  and  soothed  him  in  his  dying  moments.  After 
Frontenac’s  death  Champigny  wrote  to  the  French  Court: 

“I  venture  to  send  this  letter  by  way  of  New  York  to  tell 
you  that  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Frontenac  died  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  last  month,  with  the  sentiments  of  a  true  Christian. 
After  all  the  disputes  we  had  together,  you  will  hardly  believe. 
Monseigneur,  how  truly  and  deeply  I  am  touched  by  his 
death.  He  treated  me  during  his  illness  in  a  manner  so  oblig¬ 
ing  that  I  should  be  utterly  devoid  of  gratitude  if  I  did  not 
feel  thankful  to  him.” 

Among  the  statements  of  others  at  Quebec  at  this  time 
were  these:  “He  was  the  love  and  delight  of  New  France: 
churchmen  honoured  him  for  his  piety,  nobles  esteemed  him 
for  his  valour,  merchants  respected  him  for  his  equity,  and 
the  people  loved  him  for  his  kindness.”  “He  was  the  father 
of  the  poor,”  said  another,  “the  protector  of  the  oppressed, 
and  a  perfect  model  of  virtue  and  piety.” 

On  November  28th,  1698,  Frontenac,  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  governors  and  military  leaders  of  New  France,  passed 
away  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  a  brief  description 
of  the  attack  by  Sir  William  Phips  on  Quebec  during  Frontenac’s 
rule.  Phips  was  a  rugged  son  of  New  England,  born  in  a 
rude  border  settlement  on  the  Kennebec  River  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  one  of  a  poor  family  of  twenty- 
six  children.  Until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  William 
Phips  was  employed  in  keeping  sheep.  He  then  learned  the 
trade  of  ship-carpenter,  went  to  Boston,  and  married  a  widow 
with  some  property,  but  older  than  himself  and  above  him  in 
station.  It  was  after  he  married  that  he  learned  to  read 
and  write.  He  was  ambitious  and  promised  his  wife  that 
he  would  one  day  command  a  king’s  ship  and  own  a  house  in 
the  finest  part  of  Boston.  He  succeeded  in  both  ambitions. 
After  several  years  of  struggle  and  reverses  he  became  fixed 
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in  a  resolve  to  recover  treasure  from  a  Spanish  galleon  which 
had  been  wrecked  somewhere  in  the  West  Indies  about  fifty 
years  earlier.  He  went  to  England  and  induced  the  Admiralty 
to  give  him  backing.  A  frigate  was  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  he  sailed  in  search  of  the  treasure.  At  first  he  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  his  crew  mutinied,  demanding  that  he 
turn  pirate  with  them.  Phips  was  a  man  of  great  strength 
and  daring,  and  he  promptly  knocked  down  the  ringleaders 
with  his  fists  and  got  control  of  his  men.  Shortly  afterwards 
mutiny  broke  out  once  more,  but  this  he  quelled  and  then  took 
the  ship  to  Jamaica,  where  he  obtained  a  more  reliable  crew 
His  frigate,  however,  had  become  leaky,  and  he  had  to  return 
to  England  to  obtain  means  for  further  search.  The  Duke 
of  Albemarle  and  other  gentlemen  had  confidence  in  Phips 
and  gave  him  a  fresh  outfit.  This  time  he  succeeded.  From 
the  wreck  were  taken  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  to  the  value  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  equivalent  to  nearly 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  our  money. 
Tempted  by  the  treasure,  his  new  crew  mutinied  and  demanded 
a  share  of  the  spoil,  and  Phips  had  to  accede  to  their  demand. 
In  the  end  his  own  share  was  only  sixteen  thousand  pounds, 
but  that  was  great  riches  in  England  in  those  days.  He 
was  knighted  and  was  offered  service  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
but  he  preferred  to  return  to  New  England. 

Sir  William  Phips  was  a  strangely  mixed  character.  He 
had  abundance  of  dash  and  courage,  but  he  was  not  over- 
scrupulous,  and,  in  1690,  when  he  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  a  New  England  expedition  against  the  French  posts 
in  Acadia,  the  greed  for  wealth  which  he  displayed  left  a  blot 
upon  his  name. 

On  his  return  to  Boston  after  the  capture  of  Port  Royal, 
he  was  chosen  to  command  a  force  fitted  out  for  an  attack 
on  Quebec.  The  fleet  under  his  command  consisted  of  thirty- 
two  trading  and  fishing  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  was  called 
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the  Six  Friends.  On  August  9th,  1690,  Phips  set  sail  from 
Nantasket,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  men 
and  with  provisions  for  nine  months. 

In  October  the  fleet  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Fron- 
tenac  was  at  Montreal  when  he  heard  of  its  approach.  Giving 
orders  to  the  governor  of  Montreal,  Callieres,  to  descend  to 
Quebec  with  all  available  troops  and  to  muster  the  inhabitants 
on  the  way,  Frontenac  hurried  to  the  capital  of  New  France. 
According  to  Parkman:  “Shouts,  cheers,  and  the  waving  of 
hats  greeted  the  old  man  as  he  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of 
Mountain  Street.  Fear  and  doubt  seemed  banished  by  his 
presence.  Even  those  who  hated  him  rejoiced  at  his  coming 
and  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer.” 

Frontenac  arrived  at  Quebec  on  October  Nth,  and  two  days 
later  he  had  everything  ready  for  the  defence.  On  that  morning 
at  daybreak  the  vessels  of  Phips  rounded  the  point  of  Orleans 
Island  and  entered  the  Basin  of  Quebec. 

Phips  expected  an  easy  victory,  but  he  did  not  know  Fron¬ 
tenac.  Towards  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  sent  a  sub¬ 
altern  officer  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor.  The 
officer  was  led  blind-folded  up  Mountain  Street,  and  was  taken 
over  all  kinds  of  obstructions  to  impress  him  with  the  difficulty 
of  getting  to  the  height  where  stood  the  governor’s  chateau. 
Arrived  there,  the  bandage  was  removed,  and  he  was  amazed 
at  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes.  There  stood  Frontenac  and  his 
officers  —  Maricourt,  Sainte-Flel  ene,  Longueuil,  Villebon, 
Valrenne,  Bienville,  and  many  others — all  gorgeous  in  gold  and 
silver  lace,  in  perukes  and  powder,  plumes  and  ribbons.  It  was 
the  military  foppery  of  the  time,  if  you  like,  but  these  French 
and  Canadian  officers  had  the  courage  and  spirit  of  Frontenac 
in  good  measure,  and  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  un¬ 
trained  soldiers  under  Phips. 

When  the  New  England  officer  had  recovered  his  com¬ 
posure,  he  handed  Frontenac  a  letter  from  his  commander. 
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It  was  translated  into  French  and  read  aloud.  It  demanded, 
among  other  things:  “A  present  surrender  of  your  forts 
and  castles,  undemolished,  and  the  King’s  and  other  stores, 
unembezzled,  with  a  seasonable  delivery  of  all  captives; 
together  with  the  surrender  of  all  your  persons  and  estates 
to  my  dispose;  upon  the  doing  whereof,  you  may  expect 


Frontenac  answering  Phips’  messenger.  From  a  colour  drawing  by  C.  W.  Jefferys 
in  “The  Fighting  Governor’’  by  Charles  W.  Colby  in  the  “Chronicles  of  Canada” 
by  permission  of  Glasgow,  Brook  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

mercy  from  me,  as  a  Christian,  according  to  what  shall  be 
found  for  their  Majesties’  service  and  the  subjects’  security. 
.  .  .  Your  answer  positive  in  an  hour,  returned  by  your  own 
trumpet,  with  the  return  of  mine,  is  required  upon  the  peril 
that  will  ensue.” 

The  messenger  handed  his  watch  to  the  governor,  who 
pretended  that  he  could  not  see  the  time.  The  New  England 
officer  thereupon  said  that  it  was  ten  o’clock  and  that  he 
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must  have  his  answer  before  eleven.  Angry  exclamations  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  French  officers;  but  Frontenac  calmly 
replied  to  the  envoy: 

“I  will  not  keep  you  waiting  so  long.  Tell  your  general 
that  I  do  not  recognize  King  William;  and  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  so  styles  himself,  is  a  usurper,  who  has  violated 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  blood  in  attempting  to  dethrone  his 
father-in-law.  I  know  no  king  of  England  but  King  James. 
.  .  .  Even  if  your  general  offered  me  conditions  a  little  more 
gracious,  and  if  I  had  a  mind  to  accept  them,  does  he  suppose 
that  these  brave  gentlemen  would  give  their  consent,  and 
advise  me  to  trust  a  man  who  broke  his  agreement  with  the 
governor  of  Port  Royal,  or  a  rebel  who  has  failed  in  his  duty 
to  his  king,  and  forgotten  all  the  favours  he  has  received  from 
him,  to  follow  a  prince  who  pretends  to  be  the  liberator  of 
England  and  the  defender  of  the  faith,  and  yet  destroys  the 
laws  and  privileges  of  the  kingdom  and  overthrows  its  reli¬ 
gion?  The  divine  justice  which  your  general  invokes  in  his 
letter  will  not  fail  to  punish  such  acts  severely.  No,  I  will 
answer  your  general  only  by  the  mouths  of  my  cannon,  that 
he  may  learn  that  a  man  like  me  is  not  to  be  summoned  after 
this  fashion.  Let  him  do  his  best,  and  I  will  do  mine.” 

On  the  return  of  the  envoy  to  the  fleet,  Phips  decided  to 
attack  at  once.  The  plan  he  adopted  was  in  many  ways 
similar  to  that  of  Wolfe  sixty-nine  years  later.  The  militia 
were  to  be  landed  on  the  Beauport  shore  below  Quebec,  and 
an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  enter  the  town  from  the  rear 
while  he  cannonaded  it  in  front  from  the  fleet.  Some  French 
prisoners,  whom  he  had  captured  when  he  was  ascending  the 
river,  advised  him  to  scale  the  heights  a  mile  or  so  west  of  the 
city.  But  Phips  decided  against  this  plan.  That  same  evening 
Callieres  arrived  from  Montreal  with  seven  or  eight  hundred 
men,  many  of  them  regulars.  With  them  were  bands  of 
coureurs -de-bois  and  other  young  Canadians,  ready  for  battle 
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and  singing  and  cheering  as  they  passed  through  the  western 
gate  of  the  town. 

On  the  following  day  an  attack  was  made  along  the  Beau- 
port  shore,  but  it  was  repulsed.  It  was  repeated  on  the 
following  day  under  Major  Walley,  Phips’  second  in  command, 
but  Walley  was  beaten  back  with  considerable  loss.  Phips 
then  decided  to  begin  the  bombardment  of  the  town.  But 
Frontenac  anticipated  him  and  fired  the  first  shot.  A  furious 
cannonade  lasted  until  night,  but  the  New  England  gunners 
could  make  little  impression  on  the  rocky  fortress  which 
frowned  down  upon  them. 

The  next  morning  Frontenac  sent  a  shot  to  waken  Phips, 
and  the  cannonade  began  again  and  lasted  for  several  days, 
while  incursions  were  made  by  Walley  at  Beauport.  Finally, 
Phips  found  that  his  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  make  an  ignominious 
retreat,  and  so  he  led  his  fleet  down  the  river  and  returned 
crestfallen  to  Boston. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Iroquois  Raids.  Madeleine  de  Vercheres. 

The  attacks  upon  New  England  and  New  York,  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter,  led  to  counter-attacks  upon  New  France. 
From  Three  Rivers,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  River,  on  the  south 
shore,  to  Montreal,  the  scattered  French  settlers  were  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  The  Iroquois  became  the  allies 
of  the  English,  and  war  parties  from  New  York,  under  Major 
Peter  Schuyler,  were  sent  against  the  French  settlements. 
The  skirmishes  of  these  war  parties  against  those  organized 
by  Frontenac,  under  the  leadership  of  Vaudreuil,  Callieres, 
Valrenne,  and  others,  were  much  less  terrifying  and  dishearten¬ 
ing  than  the  constant  prowlings  of  the  Iroquois,  with  their 
sudden  and  deadly  attacks  upon  remote  settlers.  Advancing 
stealthily  through  the  forests,  bands  of  cunning  Iroquois 
would  suddenly  dash  upon  an  isolated  family  or  group  of 
families,  slaying  or  taking  prisoner  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  leaving  no  trace  of  their  visit  but  the  ashes  of  what  had 
been  happy  homes.  These  raids  were  most  frequent  in  the 
spring  when  the  farmers  were  sowing  their  seed,  and  in  the 
autumn  when  they  were  gathering  their  crops. 

To  meet  this  condition  the  farmers  had  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  group  together  in  hastily  built  log  huts,  defended 
rby  palisades!  Frequently  settlers  joined  together,  cultivating 
field  after  field,  with  sentinels  to  watch  for  the  Indians,  and 
cases  having  the  additional  help  of  a  few  regular 

How  determined  the  Iroquois  were  to  drive  the  French 
from  the  country  was  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  bodies  of 
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them  gathered  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  the  Long  Sault  Rapids, 
and  other  points  of  advantage  on  the  Ottawa,  to  prevent  the 
Huron  and  other  western  tribes  from  bringing  their  furs  to 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec,  thus  hoping  to  ruin  the 
trade  of  the  colony.  But  a  Canadian  force  led  by  a  young 
French  officer  named  Beaucour,  gave  the  savages  a  severe 

beating.  Among  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  French  under  Beau¬ 
cour  there  was  one  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  French  officer  named  La 
Plante,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Iroquois  three  years  before. 
He  had  been  used  as  a  slave,  and 
was  so  changed  in  appearance 
that  he  saved  his  life  only  by 
calling  out  in  French:  “Have 
pity  and  save  me,  I  am  French.” 

In  these  border  struggles  there 
were  many  cases  of  heroism;  the 
example  of  Frontenac  seems  to 
have  given  courage  to  all.  The 
story  of  Marie-Madeleine  Jarret 
de  Vercheres,  or,  as  she  is  usually 
called,  Madeleine  de  Vercheres, 
uIOIIiCStiHuCuepyrnnippenepen.  is  So  outstanding  that,  often  as 

it  has  been  told,  it  must  be  related  here,  and  as  much  as 
possible  in  her  own  words.  Many  years  later,  Governor 
Beauharnois  learned  the  story  from  Madeleine  s  own  lips, 
and  he  has  left  us  an  account  of  it. 

Marie-Madeleine  was  born  in  April,  1678.  Her  father  was 
the  Seigneur  of  Vercheres  and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Carig- 
nan-Salieres  regiment.  The  seigneury  of  Vercheres  was  on- 
the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  twenty  miles 
below  Montreal.  On  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  not  far  from  the 
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river,  stood  a  substantial  fort.  A  blockhouse  had  been  erected 
outside  the  fort,  and  the  two  were  connected  by  a  covered 
way.  On  October  22nd,  1692,  Madeleine’s  father  was  at 
Quebec  on  military  duty,  and  her  mother  was  in  Montreal. 
Madeleine,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  at  the  river  landing- 
place  near  the  gate  of  the  fort,  with  a  hired  man  named 
Laviolette.  Suddenly  firing  was  heard  from  the  direction  where 


The  old  mill  at  Vercheres. 

settlers  were  at  work  in  the  fields.  Laviolette  called  out: 
“Run,  Mademoiselle,  here  come  the  Iroquois!”  Between  forty 
and  fifty  of  these  dreaded  savages  appeared  close  at  hand.  At 
sight  of  them,  Madeleine  told  Governor  Beauharnois: 

“I  ran  for  the  fort,  commending  myself  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 
The  Iroquois  who  chased  after  me,  seeing  that  they  could  not 
catch  me  alive  before  I  reached  the  gate,  stopped  and  fired 
at  me.  The  bullets  whistled  about  my  ears,  and  made  the 
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time  seem  very  long.  As  soon  as  I  was  near  enough  to  be 
heard,  I  cried  out  ‘To  arms!  To  arms!’  hoping  that  somebody 
would  come  out  and  help  me,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The  two 
soldiers  in  the  fort  were  so  scared  that  they  had  hidden  in  the 
blockhouse.  At  the  gate  I  found  two  women  crying  for  their 
husbands,  who  had  just  been  killed.  I  made  them  go  in,  and 
then  shut  the  gate.  I  next  thought  what  I  could  do  to  save 
myself  and  the  few  people  with  me.  I  went  to  inspect  the 
fort  and  found  that  several  palisades  had  fallen  down  and 
left  openings  by  which  the  enemy  could  easily  get  in.  I  ordered 
them  to  be  set  up  again  and  helped  to  carry  them  myself. 
When  the  breaches  were  stopped,  I  went  to  the  blockhouse 
where  the  ammunition  is  kept,  and  here  I  found  the  two 
soldiers — the  one  hiding  in  a  corner,  and  the  other  with  a 
lighted  match  in  his  hand.  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  match?’  I  asked.  He  answered :  ‘Light  the  powder, 
and  blow  us  all  up.’  ‘You  are  a  miserable  coward,’  said  I, 
‘go  out  of  this  place.’  I  spoke  so  resolutely  that  he  obeyed. 
I  then  threw  off  my  bonnet,  and  after  putting  on  a  hat  and 
taking  a  gun,  I  said  to  my  two  brothers  :  ‘Let  us  fight  to  the 
death.  We  are  fighting  for  our  country  and  our  religion. 
Remember  that  our  father  has  taught  you  that  gentlemen  are 
born  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  service  of  God  and  the  King.’  ” 
These  were  brave  words  from  a  girl  of  fourteen  to  two  young 
boys,  aged  respectively  twelve  and  ten  years!  They  gave 
courage  to  the  two  panic-stricken  soldiers,  who  now  came 
forward  and  began  firing  on  the  Iroquois  through  the  loopholes. 
This  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  trying  to 
breach  the  palisade.  They  thereupon  turned  their  attention 
to  the  men  working  in  the  fields,  butchering  all  they  succeeded 
in  finding.  Madeleine  ordered  a  cannon  to  be  fired,  to  deter 
the  enemy  from  assault  anpl  to  warn  some  soldiers  who  were 
hunting  at  a  short  distance  frpm  the  settlement.  Soon  a 
canoe  was  seen  approaching  the  landing-place  by  the  river. 
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In  it  was  a  settler  named  Fontaine,  who  was  coming  to  the 
fort  with  his  family.  Madeleine  urged  the  two  soldiers  to  go 
to  the  landing-place  to  meet  Fontaine,  but  they  were  afraid 
to  venture  from  the  protecting  walls  of  the  fort,  and  she  went 
forth  alone. 

“I  thought,”  she  said,  “that  the  savages  would  suppose  it 
to  be  a  rdse  to  draw  them  towards  the  fort,  in  order  to  make 
a  sortie"  upon  them.  They  did  suppose  so,  and  thus  I  was 
able  to  save  the  Fontaine  family.  When  they  were  all  landed, 
I  made  them  march  before  me  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy. 
We  put  so  bold  a  face  on  it  that  they  thought  they  had 
more  to  fear  then  we.  Strengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  I 
ordered  that  the  enemy  should  be  fired  on  whenever  they 
showed  themselves.  After  sunset,  a  violent  north-east  wind 
began  to  blow,  accompanied  with  snow  and  hail,  which  told 
us  that  we  should  have  a  terrible  night.  The  Iroquois  were 
all  this  time  lurking  about  us;  and  I  judged  by  their  move¬ 
ments  that,  instead  of  being  deterred  by  the  storm,  they 
would  climb  into  the  fort  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  I 
assembled  all  my  troops,  that  is  to  say,  six  persons,  and  spoke 
to  them  thus:  ‘God  has  saved  us  to-day  from  the  hands  of 
our  enemies,  but  we  must  take  care  not  to  fall  into  their  snares 
to-night.  As  for  me,  I  want  you  to  see  that  I  am  not  afraid. 
I  will  take  charge  of  the  fort  with  an  old  man  of  eighty  and 
another  who  never  fired  a  gun;  and  you,  Pierre  Fontaine, 
with  La  Bonte  and  Gachet  (our  two  soldiers),  will  go  to  the 
blockhouse  with  the  women  and  children,  because  that  is  the 
strongest  place;  and,  if  I  am  taken,  don’t  surrender,  even 
if  I  am  cut  to  pieces  and  burned  before  your  eyes.  The  enemy 
cannot  hurt  you  in  the  blockhouse,  if  you  make  the  least 
show  of  fight.’  I  placed  my  young  brothers  on  two  of  the 
bastions,  the  old  man  on  the  third,  and  I  took  the  fourth; 
and  all  night,  'in  spite  of  wind,  snow,  and  hail,  the  cries  of 
‘All’s  well’  were  kept  up  from  the  blockhouse  to  the  fort,  and 
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from  the  fort  to  the  blockhouse.  One  would  have  thought 
the  place  was  full  of  soldiers.  The  Iroquois  thought  so,  and 
were  completely  deceived,  as  they  confessed  afterwards  to 
Monsieur  de  Callieres,  whom  they  told  that  they  had  held 
a  council  to  make  a  plan  for  capturing  the  fort  in  the  night 
but  had  done  nothing  because  such  a  constant  watch  was 
kept. 

“About  one  in  the  morning,  the  sentinel  on  the  bastion 
by  the  gate  called  out,  ‘Mademoiselle,  I  hear  something.’ 
I  went  to  find  out  what  it  was;  and  by  the  help  of  the  snow, 
which  covered  the  ground,  I  could  see  through  the  darkness 
a  number  of  cattle,  the  miserable  remnant  that  the  Iroquois 
had  left  us.  The  others  wanted  to  open  the  gate  and  let 
them  in,  but  I  answered:  “God  forbid!  You  don’t  know 
all  the  tricks  of  the  savages.  They  are  no  doubt  following 
the  cattle,  covered  with  skins  of  beasts,  so  as  to  get  into  the 
fort,  if  we  are  simple  enough  to  open  the  gate  for  them.’ 
Nevertheless,  after  taking  every  precaution,  I  thought  that 
we  might  open  it  without  risk.  I  made  my  two  brothers 
stand  ready  with  their  guns  cocked  in  case  of  surprise,  and 
so  we  let  in  the  cattle. 

“At  last,  the  daylight  came  again;  and,  as  the  darkness 
disappeared,  our  anxieties  seemed  to  disappear  with  it.  Every¬ 
body  took  courage  except  Madame  Marguerite,  wife  of  the 
Sieur  Fontaine,  who,  being  extremely  timid,  as  all  Parisian 
women  are,  asked  her  husband  to  carry  her  to  another  fort. 
.  .  .  He  said,  ‘I  will  never  abandon  this  fort  while  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Madelon  (Madeleine)  is  here.’  I  answered  that  I  would 
never  abandon  it;  that  I  would  rather  die  than  give  it  up  to 
the  enemy;  and  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  should  never  get  possession  of  any  French  fort,  because, 
if  they  got  one,  they  would  think  they  could  get  others,  and 
would  grow  more  bold  and  presumptuous  than  ever.  I 
may  say  with  truth  that  I  did  not  eat  or  sleep  for  twice  twenty- 
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four  hours.  I  did  not  go  once  into  my  father’s  house,  but 
kept  always  on  the  bastion,  or  went  to  the  blockhouse  to  see 
how  the  people  there  were  behaving.  I  always  kept  a  cheer¬ 
ful  and  smiling  face,  and  encouraged  my  little  company  with 
the  hope  of  speedy  succour. 

“We  were  a  week  in  constant  alarm,  with  the  enemy  always 
about  us.  At  last  Monsieur  de  la  Monnerie,  a  lieutenant 
sent  by  Monsieur  de  Callieres,  arrived  in  the  night  with  forty 
men.  As  he  did  not  know  whether  the  fort  was  taken  or  not, 
he  approached  as  silently  as  possible.  One  of  our  sentinels, 
hearing  a  slight  sound,  cried,  ‘Qui  vive?’  I  was  at  the  time 
dozing,  with  my  head  on  the  table  and  my  gun  lying  across 
my  arms.  The  sentinel  told  me  that  he  heard  a  voice  from 
the  river.  I  went  at  once  to  the  bastion  to  see  whether  it 
was  Indians  or  Frenchmen.  1  asked  ‘Who  are  you?’  One 
of  them  answered,  ‘We  are  Frenchmen:  it  is  La  Monnerie, 
who  comes  to  bring  you  help.’  I  caused  the  gate  to  be  opened, 
placed  a  sentinel  there  and  went  down  to  the  river  to  meet 
them.  As  soon  as  I  saw  Monsieur  de  la  Monnerie,  I  saluted 
him,  and  said,  ‘Monsieur,  I  surrender  my  arms  to  you.’  He 
answered  gallantly,  ‘Mademoiselle,  they  are  in  good  hands.’ 
‘Better  than  you  think,’  I  returned.  He  inspected  the  fort, 
and  found  everything  in  order,  and  a  sentinel  on  each  bastion. 
‘It  is  time  to  relieve  them,  Monsieur,’  said  I.  ‘We  have  not 
been  off  our  bastions  for  a  week.’  ” 

Other  records  of  the  time  confirm  the  story  of  this  heroine 
in  every  particular.  The  memory  of  Madeleine  de  Vercheres 
can  never  die,  in  the  province  of  Quebec  at  any  rate,  and 
every  visitor  to  Montreal  should  take  the  south  shore  train 
to  the  village  of  Vercheres  to  see  the  monument  erected  to 
her  memory  in  recent  times.  Madame  de  Ponchartrain, 
wife  of  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies,  procured 
Madeleine  a  life  pension.  She  married  twice, — Thomas 
Tarieu  de  la  Naudiere  in  1706,  and  M.  de  la  Perrade  in  1722. 
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Later  in  life  she  displayed  the  same  courage  that  she  had 
shown  as  a  young  girl  at  “Castle  Dangerous,”  as  the  fort 
she  so  ably  defended  has  been  called.  On  one  occasion  a 
number  of  treacherous  savages  invaded  her  home,  where  her 
husband,  M.  de  la  Perrade,  was  lying  sick.  One  of  them 
rushed  to  attack  the  sufferer,  but  Madeleine  seized  an  axe 
and  wielded  it  to  such  good  purpose  that  she  drove  the  maraud¬ 
ers  from  the  house. 

Such  were  the  mothers  of  the  men  of  early  French  Canada! 


CHAPTER  X 


Seigneurs  and  Seigneuries. 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  particularly 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  farms  are  frequently  laid  out 
in  long  narrow  fields,  always  running  in  one  direction,— 
straight  from  the  river  and  extending  to  the  uplands.  Visitors 
from  other  provinces  of  Canada  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  struck  by  this  peculiarity,  so  different  from  the 
more  or  less  square-shaped  areas  of  fields  elsewhere.  These 
^long  and  narrow  strips  are  not  seen  in  those  south-western 
counties  of  the  province,  known  as  the  Eastern  Townships, 
which  were  not  opened  for  settlement  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  long  and  narrow  strips,  with  the 
farmhouses  as  a  rule  quite  close  together,  as  if  forming  a 
continuous  village,  belonged  to  the  early  period,  and  the 
story  of  their  origin  is  an  interesting  one. 

The  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  is  often  spoken 
of  as  a  kipd  of  slavery,  but  in  its  beginning  it  was  far  from  that. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  all  Europe  was  in 
a  very  disturbed  condition,  and  national  life,  as  we  know  it 
to-day,  with  its  political  institutions  and  its  laws,  was  hardly 
known  anywhere.  The  feudal  system,  which  was  practically 
merely  an  agreement  between  a  strong  chief,  who  was  called 
the  lord,  and  his  followers,  who  were  called  vassals,  was  an 
absolute  necessity  of  the  disturbed  times.  The  agreement 
between  the  lord  and  his  vassals  was  one  simply  of  mutual 
service  and  protection.  The  system,  it  is  true,  lasted  down 
into  times  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  undoubtedly 
had  its  abuses. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  it  has  been  shown  what  a  constant 
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menace  the  Iroquois  were  to  the  settlers  of  New  France;  to 
meet  this  menace  some  means  of  mutual  service  and  protection 
was  needed.  The  Seigneurial  system  did  much  to  meet  the  need. 
In  the  most  dangerous  places,  such  as  along  the  Richelieu 
River  and  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
seigneurs  were  obliged  to  build  forts  similar  to  the  one  defended 
by  Madeleine  de  Vercheres,  and  to  these  forts  the  people  of 
the  seigneury  could  flee  for  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  The 
men  on  the  lands  they  had  received  from  the  seigneur  were 


Fort  of  the.  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Montreal. 

obliged  to  take  up  arms  under  him  to  oppose  the  raids  of 
the  enemy.  Thus  the  service  and  the  protection  were  mutual, 
and  the  system  was  absolutely  necessary  if  farming  were  to 
be  carried  on  at  all  in  the  country.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  seigneurs  who  were  given  the  large  tracts  of  lands, 
especially  along  the  Richelieu  River,  were  all  officers  of  the 
Carignan-Salieres  regiment,  and  therefore  well  able  to  direct 
military  defence,  and  the  men  to  whom  they  sub-granted 
the  farms  were  soldiers  of  that  regiment.  The  descendants 
of  the  men  and  officers  of  the  Carignan-Salieres  regiment  still 
occupy  the  farms  of  that  part  of  the  province  by  the  thousand. 
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The  seigneurs  throughout  the  whole  country  were  sometimes 
'given  the  honour  and  the  grant  of  land  for  military  service, 
as  was  the  case  of  the  officers  on  the  Richelieu;  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  men  who  had  grown  rich  through  trade  and  wished  to 
become  gentilshommes  (gentlemen)  were  so  honoured.  In  other 
cases  still,  as  at  Quebec  with  Bishop  Laval,  and  at  Montreal 
with  the  Sulpicians,  seigneuries  were  granted  to  the  church. 

There  were  many  seigneuries  established  along  the  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  wisdom  of  this  was  plain. 


h 

The  seigneury  at  Lachine:  (1)  mill,  (2)  priest’s 
(4)  seigneur’s  house,  (5)  barn,  (6)  palisades. 

The  rivers  were  the  only  means  of  communication  in  those 
days,— for  canoes  in  summer  and  sled  transport  in  winter. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  chief  highway, 
and  as  the  parishes,,  extending  along  its  banks,  were  often 
many  miles  in  length,  the  priest  visited  his  parishioners 
paddlingjby- canoe. 

A^jOne  object  for  the  establishment  of  the  seigneury  was  that 
of  encouraging  immigration.  A  large  tract  of  wooded  land 
without  settlers  was  of  little  use  to  the  seigneur.  It  was  a 
regular  event,  therefore,  every  summer  when  boats  arrived 
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from  France  with  new  immigrants,  for  seigneurs  to  gather 
at  the  landing  place  at  Quebec  and  induce  all  they  could  to 
join  their  particular  seigneury.  The  grants  of  land  made  to 
the  newcomers  were  subject  to  very  slight  annual  dues  to  the 
seigneurs.  These  were  called  certs  et  rentes.  The  cens  was 
the  money  payment,  and  usually  amounted  to  only  a  few 
pennies  for  a  whole  farm.  The  rentes  might  be  paid  in  money, 
but  was  generally  in  kind.  “One  fat  fowl  of  the  brood  of 
May”  was  a  frequent  requirement  for  each  lineal  arpent  of 
frontage.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a  farm  of  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  might  pay  annual  dues  amounting  to  twenty-five  cents 
and  a  half  dozen  chickens  or  a  bushel  of  grain. 

Again,  the  seigneur  had  to  provide  a  mill  (the  banal)  for  the 
grinding  of  the  grain,  and  his  charge  was  one-fourteenth  of 
the  grain.  The  seigneurs  often  complained  that  this  did  not 
pay  them  the  expense  of  the  miller,  but  those  who  refused  to 
undertake  this  duty  were  quickly  brought  to  time  by  the  threat 
that  if  they  failed  in  their  obligations  they  would  lose  the 
banal  rights  for  all  time.  It  is  likely  that  the  banality,  as  it 
was  called,  did  not  pay  until  the  lands  of  the  seigneury  were 
producing  large  quantities  of  grain.  Certainly  the  dues  paid 
to  the  seigneur  by  the  settlers  in  New  France  were  much 
lighter  than  those  paid  by  the  peasants  of  Old  France  at 
that  time. 

Some  Old  World  feudal  customs  were  kept  up  under  the 
seigneurial  system.  A  notarial  document  of  the  times  gives 
interesting  details  of  the  case  of  one,  Jean  Guion,  vassal  of 
Giffard,  seigneur  of  Beauport.  Guion  came  to  the  door  of  the 
manor-house  at  Beauport,  a  short  distance  below  Quebec.  He 
knocked,  and  Giffard’s  farmer,  one  Boulle,  opened  the  door. 
Guion  asked  him  if  he  were  the  seigneur.  Boulle  stated  that 
he  was  not,  but  that  he  had  power  to  receive  homage  from  the 
vassals  in  the  name  of  the  seigneur.  “After  the  which  reply,” 
states  the  notarial  document,  “the  said  Guion,  being  at  the 
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principal  door,  placed  himself  on  his  knees  on  the  ground,  with 
head  bare,  and  without  sword  or  spurs,  and  said  three  times 
these  words:  ‘Monsieur  de  Beauport,  Monsieur  de  Beauport, 
Monsieur  de  Beauport,  I  bring  you  the  faith  and  homage  which 
I  am  bound  to  bring  you  on  account  of  my  fief,  Du  Buisson, 
which  I  hold  as  a  man  of  faith  of  your  seigneury  of  Beauport, 
declaring  that  I  offer  to  pay  my  seigneurial  and  feudal  dues  in 


The  old  mill  at  Lachine,  From  a  photograph  in  the  Dominion  Archives. 

their  season,  and  demanding  of  you  to  accept  me  in  faith  and 
homage  as  aforesaid.’  ” 

All  this  sounds  very  strange  to  the  ears  of  the  democratic 
people  of  Canada  of  to-day,  but,  despite  its  servile  tone,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  farmers  who  settled  on  the 
seigneuries  and  cleared  the  land  so  effectively,  had  a  fine 
spirit  of  independence.  They  rejected  the  name  of  peasant 
(paysan),  applied  to  the  feudal  subjects  in  France,  and  were 
called  habitants  (inhabitants  or  settlers)  instead,  a  name  which 
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is  more  and  more  honoured  to-day  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
on  account  of  the  sturdy  virtues  it  represents. 

The  seigneurial  dues  were  paid  each  year  on  St.  Martin’s 
Day  in  November.  Harvesting  was  over,  and  the  poultry 
had  been  fattening  in  the  gleaned  fields.  The  whole  country¬ 
side  came  to  this  holiday  event, — men,  women,  and  children, — 
the  more  distant  ones  in  the  carrioles  or  caleches ,  types  of 


A  caleche. 


vehicles  suited  to  the  primitive  local  roads.  At  the  manor-house 
the  seigneur  was  kept  very  busy  all  day,  checking  off  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  each, — pennies,  bushels  of  wheat,  and  poultry.  The 
poultry  were  tied  up  alive  and  added  to  the  noise  of  the  incessant 
talk  which  this  opportunity  for  general  gossip  afforded.  If 
the  day  were  chilly,  the  seigneur  was  likely  to  pass  around  a 
flagon  of  brandy. 

That  the  seigneurial  system  was  a  good  one  for  the  country 
at  that  time  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  was  approved 
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by  that  shrewd  and  far-seeing  official,  Intendant  Talon.  It 
had  been  in  operation  for  some  forty  years  before  his  arrival, 
as  Louis  Hebert,  of  the  days  of  Champlain,  was  the  first  seig¬ 
neur,  and  Talon  must  have  found  it  satisfactory  or  he  would 
not  have  extended  it.  It  was  Talon,  indeed,  who  suggested 
to  the  king  the  establishment  of  the  officers  of  the  Carignan- 
Salieres  regiment  as  seigneurs  on  the  Richelieu  River  (the 
dangerous  highway  of  the  Iroquois),  and  the  men  of  the  regiment 
as  censitaires.  Talon  also  undertook  to  establish  three  seigneurs 
on  the  Laurentian  slopes  north  of  Quebec.  As  these  were 
about  a  dozen  or  more  miles  from  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
and  were  safeguarded  by  their  proximity  to  the  fort  of  Quebec, 
they  were  in  little  danger  of  attacks  by  the  Iroquois.  For 
safety  they  were  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel.  At  the 
centre,  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  were  built  houses  and  barns, 
while  the  ever-widening  fields  stretched  outwards  as  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel.  Naturally,  the  remotest  parts  were 
kept  in  woodland.  Charlesbourg  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Charlesbourg  Royal  of  Cartier  and  de  Roberval),  north  of 
Quebec,  is  to-day  a  long  village,  often  passed  through  by 
visitors  to  the  capital,  and  it  still  contains  some  of  the  old 
houses  which  formed  part  of  the  “hub.” 

There  were,  of  course,  seigneurs  and  seigneurs.  Some  of 
them  had  the  love  of  the  forest  in  their  veins  and  felt  the  call 
of  the  wild,  and  preferred  to  become  bush-rangers  ( coureurs-de - 
bois)  to  managing  their  seigneuries.  Some,  indeed,  of  the 
officers  of  the  Carignan-Salieres  regiment  were  of  this  type. 

There  was  one  officer  who,  although  he  did  not  become 
actually  a  bush-ranger,  preferred  adventure  to  managing  his 
seigneury,  of  no  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  arpents,  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec.  This 
was  Olivier  Morel  de  la  Durantaye.  He  and  his  wife  and 
children  liked  the  society  at  Quebec  much  better  than  the 
somewhat  monotonous  life  on  their  vast  seigneury.  As  a 
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consequence,  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years,  in  1681,  only 
twelve  families  had  been  settled  on  it,  and  very  little  land 
had  been  cleared — some  sixty-four  arpents.  The  sixteen  able- 
bodied  men  on  the  seigneury  had  but  seven  muskets  to  defend 
their  homes.  The  adjoining  seigneury  at  Belle  Chasse  had  a 
population  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons,  three 
hundred  arpents  cleared,  and  sixty-two  muskets  for  defence. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  however,  there  was  considerable 
improvement  on  Durantaye’s  seigneury.  He  had  built  a  manor- 
house  in  which  his  family  lived — at  least  during  the  portions 
of  the  year  when  the  social  life  of  Quebec  was  not  too  attractive 
for  them. 

Seigneur  Durantaye,  despite  his  seeming  neglect  of  his 
seigneury,  was  far  from  being  an  idler.  He  craved  action  and 
found  the  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer  cramping.  In  1684  he 
was  in  command  of  the  far-off  fortified  trading  post  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  and  was  with  Denonville  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Iroquois  in  1687.  In  1690  he  did  effective  service  at 
Montreal  against  the  Iroquois  attacks  of  that  year,  and  it  is 
said,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  that  at  Boucherville, 
in  1694,  he  killed  ten  Iroquois  with  his  own  hand  In  1696  he 
again  distinguished  himself  against  the  common  enemy.  In 
1698  he  received  in  reward  for  his  services  a  royal  annual  pension 
of  six  hundred  livres.  In  1703  he  had  the  great  honour  of  being 
appointed  to  the  Superior  Council  at  Quebec,  with  additional 
remuneration.  Seigneur  Durantaye  lived  twenty  years  longer, 
and,  at  his  death  in  1727,  his  seigneury  was  found  to  have  made 
much  progress. 

A  romantic  interest  attaches  to  the  Longueuil  seigneury 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Montreal. 
Charles  Le  Moyne  was  the  son  of  a  Dieppe  innkeeper  in  France. 
As  a  youth  of  seventeen  he  came  to  Canada  in  1641,  and  after 
spending  several  years  in  the  fur-trade,  among  the  Hurons  in 
the  Georgian  Bay  region,  he  obtained,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
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a  grant  of  land  of  fifty  lineal  arpents  by  one  hundred  in  depth 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This  was  established  as  a  seig- 
neury  in  1647.  On  it  Le  Moyne  built  a  substantial  stone 
house,  to  which  he  took  his  bride,  Catherine  Primot  of  Rouen. 
Maisonneuve  gave  him  a  wedding  gift  of  ninety  additional 
arpents,  and  later  he  obtained 
from  Talon  the  land  between 
Varennes  on  the  east  and  La 
Prairie  on  the  west.  The  king 
had  already  given  him  rank 
in  the  noblesse.  There  he  lived 
and  worked  until  his  death 
in  1685. 

Charles  Le  Moyne  had 
eleven  sons,  of  whom  ten 
grew  to  manhood  and  became 
famous  in  the  later  history  of 
the  country.  The  eldest, 

Charles,  inherited  the  seign- 
eury  and  became  the  first 
Baron  de  Longueuil,  a  title 
confirmed  to  his  descendants 
two  hundred  years  later  by 
Queen  Victoria.  This  Charles 
replaced  the  manor-house  by 
a  chateau,  two  hundred  feet 
long  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  deep.  It  had  four 
towers  of  solid  masonry  for  defence.  It  was  occupied  until  1782, 
when  it  was  badly  damaged  by  fire.  In  1882  the  walls  were 
still  standing,  but  were  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  parish 
church.  Le  Moyne  was  an  ideal  seigneur.  He  ever  acted  in  the 
interests  of  his  censitaires,  improving  their  lands  and  establishing 
excellent  means  of  communication.  W.  B.  Munro,  an  authority 
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on  the  seigneurial  system  of  Canada  has  written:  “Whatever 
Charles  Le  Moyne  could  gather  was  not  spent  in  riotous  living, 
as  was  the  case  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  but  was 
invested  in  productive  improvements.  That  is  the  way  he 
became  the  owner  of  a  model  seigneury.”  He  served  as 
lieutenant-governor  at  Montreal  for  a  term,  and  was  killed  in 
action  near  Saratoga  in  1729.  His  brother,  Jacques  Le  Moyne 
de  Ste.  Helene,  fell  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1690;  Pierre 
Le  Moyne  d’Iberville,  adventurer  to  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
Spanish  Main,  died  at  Havana  in  1706;  Paul  Le  Moyne  de 
Maricourt  was  a  captain  in  the  marines  and  died  in  1704  from 
the  hardships  he  endured  during  an  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois;  Frangois  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville,  distinguished  in 
border  warfare,  was  killed  by  the  Iroquois  in  1691 ;  Joseph  Le 
Moyne  de  Serigny  served  as  a  youth  in  the  expedition  of  his 
brother  to  Hudson  Bay  and  died  in  1687;  Louis  Le  Moyne  de 
Chateauguay  was  killed  in  action  at  Fort  Bourbon  in  1694, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen;  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville 
was  the  founder  of  JNfew  Orleans  and  died  in  Paris  in  1767; 
Gabriel  Le  Moyne  d’Assigny  died  of  yellow  fever  at  San 
Domingo  in  1701;  while  Antoine  Le  Moyne  de  Chateauguay 
became  governor  of  French  Guiana. 

The  ten  brothers, — heroic,  astute,  and  adventurous, — had 
an  unparalleled  career  in  the  history  of  New  France. 

As  Munro  says:  “From  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
their  exploits  covered  every  field  of  activity  on  land  and  sea. 
What  scions  of  a  stout  race  they  were!  The  strain  of  the  old 
Norse  rover  in  them  all.  Each  one  a  soldier,  they  built  forts, 
founded  cities,  governed  colonies,  and  gave  their  king  full 
measure  of  valiant  service.”  And  again:  “No  family  in  New 
France  maintained  more  steadily  its  favourable  place  in  the 
public  view  than  the  house  of  Longueuil.  The  sons,  grandsons, 
and  great-grandsons  of  the  Dieppe  innkeeper’s  boy  were 
leaders  of  action  in  their  respective  generations.  Soldiers, 
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administrators,  captains  of  industry,  they  contributed  their 
full  share  to  the  sum  of  French  achievement,  alike  in  war  and 
peace.” 

The  seigneurial  system  had  its  day,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  largely  done  away  with.  That  it  was  not  entirely 
abolished  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  though  the  censitaires 
became  practically  freeholders  by  the  Act  of  1854,  many 
still  pay  an  annual  and  small  rental  to  the  man  who  is  still 
called  “the  seigneur,”  but  who  no  longer  holds  the  honours 
or  the  special  emoluments  that  pertained  to  a  seigneur  in 
former  times. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Habitant  and  Coureur-de-Bois. 

^Pioneering  is  always  a  difficult  task.  Even  to-day,  in 
outlying  districts  remote  from  good  roads  and  railways,  it  has 
its  hardships,  and  those  Canadians  who  are  blazing  trails  in 
the  far  north  have  quite  as  great  obstacles  to  contend  with  as 

the  earliest  settlers,  except^ 
that  they  are  no  longer  men¬ 
aced  by  savages.  The  English 
pioneers  in  Ontario  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  had  much  to  endure, 
but  the  French  colonists  in 
Quebec  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  first  sixty 
years  of  the  eighteenth,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  not  only  to 
struggle  against  the  hardest 
natural  conditions,  but  had 
also  to  stand  in  readiness  to 
resist  the  Iroquois. 

There  were  periods  of  peace, 
however,  and  there  were  parts 
of  the  province  that  were  free,  more  or  less,  from  the  attacks 
of  the  common  enemy.  Due  to  their  rugged  ancestry  and 
environment,  the  people  of  New  France  developed,  in  many 
districts,  a  sterling  type  of  character  which  survives  to  this 
day,  and  which  has  been  pictured  faithfully  in  such  books  as 
Maria  Chapdelaine  by  the  late  Louis  Hemon,  a  Frenchman  from 
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France,  and  Brown  Waters  by  the  late  W.  H.  Blake  of  Toronto, 
and  in  many  books  by  French-Canadian  writers.  Each  of  the 
two  chief  races  which  make  up  the  major  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Canada  has  its  own  historical  background  and,  as  a 
consequence,  its  own  special  characteristics. 

Only  a  small  proportion  who  settled  on  the  seigneuries  as 
farmers  had  had  previous  experience  in  cultivating  the  soil. 
They  were  mainly  soldiers,  seamen,  and  men  from  the  cities. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Talon  was  obliged  to  go  from  place 
to  place  giving  them  instruction.  This  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  if  we  are  to  understand  why  primitive  methods  long 
prevailed. 

The  habitant  had  marked  independence  of  character.  A 
seigneur  in  France  was  generally  raised  on  a  social  pedestal 
above  his  tenants,  but  there  was  no  such  difference  in  New 
France.-  The  Canadian  seigneur,  indeed,  often  lived  and 
worked  like  a  habitant,  and  there  were  cases  where  habitants 
managed  to  save  enough  money  to  become  seigneurs  them¬ 
selves.  This  shows,  therefore,  that  democratic  principles 
were  not  wholly  lost  sight  of.  It  is  true  that  there  were  seig¬ 
neurs  who  considered  themselves  a  superior  class  of  beings  and 
put  on  airs,  but  this  did  not  please  the  common  people.  Their 
attitude  was  expressed  in  the  words : 

“Sur  cette  terre  encor  sauvage 
Les  vieux  titres  sont  inconnus; 

La  noblesse  est  dans  le  courage, 

Dans  les  talents,  dans  les  vertus.” 

(In  this  still  wild  country  the  old  titles  are  unknown.  No¬ 
bility  is  in  courage,  in  talents,  and  in  virtues.) 

As  elsewhere  in  pioneering  days  on  this  continent,  most 
of  the  first  farmhouses  were  of  logs,  but  very  soon  stone  and 
timber  began  to  be  used.  The  style  of  those  which  remain 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  from  architects  that  the  pro- 
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vincial  government  at  Quebec  has  published  several  handsome 
volumes  illustrating  not  only  the  old  houses,  but  also  the  old 
churches.  While  the  style  is  much  like  that  of  the  time  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  there  was  a  remarkable  adaptation 
to  the  available  Canadian  building  material  as  well  as  to  the 

needs  of  Canadian  winters. 
The  houses  were  generally 
long  and  heavily  built,  with 
high,  sloping  roofs  to  take  care 
of  the  weight  of  snow.  The 
outsides  were  whitewashed 
every  spring.  Great  bake- 
ovens,  of  stone,  earth,  and 
mortar,  were  built  outside. 
These  have  not  wholly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  are  still  in  use 
in  many  of  the  older  parts 
of  the  province.  The  house 
furniture,  from  sitting-room 
to  kitchen,  was  naturally 
homemade;  and  the  habitant 
became  a  very  handy  man  in 
the  matter  of  making  useful 
things  from  the  rough 
material  that  he  found  at 
hand,  a  quality  which  has 
descended  to  the  French- 
Canadian  youths  of  to-day 
with  their  natural  aptitude  in  industrial  trades. 

The  women  of  the  household  were  adepts  with  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  hand  loom.  The  etoffe  du  pays  (homespun),  a 
most  durable  fabric,  was  made  from  home-grown  wool,  for 
King  Louis  had  seen  to  it  that  the  raising  of  sheep  should  be 
encouraged.  On  the  special  days  of  the  year,  however,  gayer 
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garments  brought  from  France,  with  some  beaver  in  the  hats, 
were  in  evidence.  In  winter  the  toque  was  the  universal  head 
covering,  as  it  could  be  readily  drawn  down  over  the  ears. 

The  home  fare  was  generally  healthful  and  substantial.  There 
were  fresh  and  salt  meat,  plenty  of  fish,  and  good  vegetables. 
Of  the  latter,  peas  were  a  great  favourite,  particularly  in  the 
pea-soup,  which  is  still  sometimes  met  with  in  its  original 
perfection.  There  were  famous  breadmakers,  and  in  outlying 
parts  of  the  province,  especially  along  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence, 
one  may  still  enjoy  that  bread,  fresh  from  the  old  outdoor 
oven.  Garden  fruits  were  sometimes  raised,  but  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  other  wild  fruit  were  more  abundant.  Tea 
and  coffee  were  too  costly  for  the  habitant’s  purse.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  also,  the  brandy  used  largely  in  trade  with  the  Indians 
was  too  expensive  for  general  use,  but  there  was  the  mild  home¬ 
brewed  beer  which  was  only  likely  to  become  too  strong  when 
kept  too  long.  Then,  of  course,  there  were  maple  sugar  and 
syrup. 

That  the  people  lived  in  some  comfort  in  those  far-off  times 
is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers.  One  of 
the  most  striking  testimonies  is  that  of  Baron  La  Hontan,  who 
visited  Canada  and  on  his  return  to  France  wrote  a  rather 
spiteful  and  sarcastic  book,  but  in  one  part  of  it,  speaking  of 
the  habitants,  he  said: 

“The  boors  of  these  manors  live  with  greater  comfort  than 
an  infinity  of  the  gentry  of  France.’’ 

The  habitant  and  his  family  were  devoted  to  their  church 
and  were  most  regular  attendants — as  their  descendants  still 
are — on  Saints’  days  and  Sundays.  As  one  writer  has  put  it, 
to  the  habitant  the  church  was  *  “his  school,  his  hospital,  his 
newspaper,  his  philosopher,  telling  of  things  present  and  things 
to  come.’’  With  the  widespread  development  of  education  in 
modern  times  the  influence  of  the  cure  has  not  diminished,  and 
it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  his  influence  is  based  upon 
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affection,  respect,  and  loyalty,  due  not  only  to  his  office  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  he,  too,  is  a  son  of  the  home  soil  and 
imbued  with  all  that  the  inmost  heart  of  the  home  life  implies. 

The  enjoyments  in  the  old  period  were  not  few.  The  fiddle 
and  dancing  had  a  fascination  for  young  and  old.  Charlevoix 
tells  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  richer  part  of  the  population: 

A  “Everybody  does  his  part  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly, 
with  games  and  parties  of  pleasure, — drives  and  canoe  excur¬ 
sions  in  summer,  sleighing  and  skating  in  winter.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  hunting  and  shooting,  for  many  Canadian  gentle¬ 
men  are  almost  destitute  of  any  other  means  of  living  at  their 
eas The  news  of  the  day  amounts  to  very  little  indeed,  as 
the  country  furnishes  scarcely  any,  while  that  from  Europe 
comes  all  at  once.  Science  and  the  fine  arts  have  their  turn, 
and  conversation  does  not  fail.  The  Canadians  breathe 
from  their  birth  an  air  of  liberty,  which  makes  them  very 
pleasant  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  and  our  language  is  nowhere 
more  purely  spoken.’’ 

During  the  winter  evenings,  round  the  open  fireplace,  story¬ 
tellers  delighted  in  relating  to  awed  audiences  legends  of  the 
country,  such  as  that  of  Loup-Garou,  Chasse  Galerie,  the 
Phantom  Priest,  and  La  Corriveau,  the  last  holding  a  prominent 
place  in  the  two  great  historical  romances  of  Quebec,  Kirby’s 
The  Golden  Dog  and  Aubert  de  Gaspe’s  Les  Anciens  Canadiens. 
Song  played  an  important  part  in  the  entertainments  of  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  habitants  were  homely,  impromptu  poets. 

The  French  navigator  Bougainville,  who  visited  Canadadn 
the  last  days  of  French  rule,  described  the  habitant  as  superior 
to  the  French  peasant,  but  added: 

“He  is  loud,  boastful,  mendacious,  obliging,  civil,  and  honest; 
indefatigable  in  hunting,  travelling,  and  bush-ranging,  but 
lazy  in  tilling  the  soil.’’ 

“Indefatigable  in  bush-ranging’’  applies  to  seigneurs  as  well 
as  to  habitants,  who  alike  became  famous  or  otherwise  as 
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coureurs-de-bois.  This  tendency  to  seek  the  forest  and  forest 
life,  away  from  the  restraints  of  civilization,  was  one  of  the 
evils  that  arose  out  of  the  fur- 
trade,  and  was  a  constant 
worry  to  all  in  authority.  The 
love  of  adventure  was  strong, 
the  life  of  the  forest  was  at¬ 
tractive*  and  the  gains  from 
trapping  furs  were  consider¬ 
able.  But  too  often  those  who 
lived  with  the  Indians  began 
to  live  like  them,  and  their 
return  to  civilization  was  not 
always  welcomed  by  peace- 
loving  people.  The  money 
gained  by  trapping  and  shoot¬ 
ing  fur-bearing  animals,  under 
hard  conditions,  by  distant 
lake  and  river,  was  often  dis¬ 
sipated  in  a  few  weeks  of  very 
wild  life  at  Montreal. 

“It  was  a  curious  scene,” 
says  Parkman,  “when  a  party 
of  coureurs-de-bois  returned 
from  their  rovings.  Montreal 
was  their  harbouring  place, 
and  they  conducted  them¬ 
selves  much  like  the  crew  of 
a  man-of-war  paid  off  after 
a  long  voyage.  As  long  as  their 
beaver-skins  lasted,  they  set 
no  bounds  to  their  riot.  Every  house  in  the  place,  we  are  told, 
was  turned  into  a  drinking-shop.  The  newcomers  were  be¬ 
dizened  with  a  strange  mixture  of  French  and  Indian  finery .... 
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No  wonder  that  a  year  or  two  of  bush-ranging  spoiled  them 
for  civilization.  Though  not  a  very  valuable  member  of  society, 
and  though  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  princes  and  rulers,  the 
coureur-de-bois  had  his  uses,  at  least  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view;  and  his  strange  figure,  sometimes  brutally  savage, 
but  oftener  marked  with  the  lines  of  a  dare-devil  courage,  and 
a  reckless,  thoughtless  gaiety,  will  always  be  joined  to  the 

memories  of  that  grand  world 
of  woods  which  the  nineteenth 
century  is  fast  civilizing  out 
of  existence.” 

It  is  worth  remembering 
that  in  1843  the  historian 
Parkman  himself,  in  search 
of  material  for  his  studies  on 
Canadian  history,  paddled  by 
canoe  through  the  streams  of 
the  “grand  woods”  of  Quebec, 
a  fact  which  enabled  him  later 
to  describe  Canadian  localities 
with  fidelity. 

But  these  same  rangers,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  were 
useful  explorers  and  pioneers 
in  the  new  lands  of  the  north 
and  west.  The  great  La  Salle 
may  be  counted  among  them, 
though  the  fur-trade  was  only  one  of  his  objects,  and  by  no 
means  the  chief.  Du  Lhut  was  another,  while  the  names  of 
Nicolet,  Radisson,  Grosseilliers,  and  Jolliet  are  connected  with 
far-flung  wanderings  and  adventures.  Mackenzie,  who  journey¬ 
ed  up  the  river  that  bears  his  name  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  was 
the  first  to  make  the  overland  journey  to  the  Pacific,  Simon 
Fraser,  David  Thompson,  and  other  great  explorers  of  the 
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north  and  west  owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  courage, 
endurance,  and  adaptability  of  their  helpers,  descendants  of 
the  coureurs-de-bois  of  the  French  regime. 

As  a  pioneer,  the  French  Canadian  of  to-day  is  unsurpassed. 
In  the  development  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  he  has  played 
an  important  part.  It  was  not  until  about  1860  that  the 
Lake  St.  John  district  was  opened  up  for  agriculture,  but  the 
remarkable  and  solid  success  achieved  there  would  certainly 
cause  Bougainville,  if  he  were  alive  to-day,  to  revise  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  “laziness”  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

The  pioneering  capacity  is  not  confined  to  the  men.  In 
1913  a  certain  Philippe  Croteau  died,  leaving  a  widow  and 
thirteen  children,  including  four  sets  of  twins.  The  widow  was 
left  in  poor  circumstances,  and  to  earn  a  living  for  herself  and 
her  children  undertook  to  milk  the  cows  of  neighbours  for  three 
cents  per  cow  per  day.  After  a  year  of  such  work,  Madame 
Croteau  heard  of  the  new  colonization  centres  and  decided  to 
move  from  the  old  homestead  in  St.  Prosper,  Champlain 
County.  With  the  help  of  money  contributed  by  neighbours, 
she  made  her  way  to  new  land  near  Amos  in  Abitibi  County. 
In  1927  her  farm  had  two  hundred  and  five  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation  and  one  hundred  acres  in  pasture;  model  cow  stables, 
huge  barns,  farm  machinery,  including  a  tractor,  the  whole 
being  valued  at  $35,000.  In  August,  1927,  Madame  Croteau 
was  visited  by  the  Minister  of  Colonization,  Hon.  J.  E.  Perrault, 
and  decorated  with  the  silver  medal  of  the  Order  of  Agricultural 
Merit. 

Madame  Croteau’s  case  is  an  exception,  no  doubt,  in  the 
extent  of  her  success,  but  not  in  the  principle  of  it. 
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The  Capture  of  Quebec. 

From  the  death  of  Frontenac,  in  1698,  until  the  capture  of 
Quebec  in  1759,  there  were  few  engagements  of  major  import¬ 
ance  in  New  France.  But  regular  troops  from  France  and 
colonial  militia  took  part  in  border  struggles  and  raids  against 

New  England  and  New 
York.  The  French  were 
strengthening  their  hold  on 
Canada,  building  forts  at 
Detroit,  at  Niagara,  and 
through  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  even  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  their  deter¬ 
mination  being  to  hem  the 
British  in  the  territory  east 
of  the  Alleghenies  and  to 
keep  control  of  the  great 
fur-trading  centres  of  the 
west. 

There  were  several 
French  triumphs, — the  de¬ 
feat  of  Braddock,  achieved 
mainly  by  colonial  militia 
and  Indians;  and,  after 
the  arrival  of  Montcalm,  the  capture  of  Oswego  (1756) 
and  Fort  William  Henry  (1757). 

During  this  period  there  was  one  occasion  on  which  there 
was  panic  in  Quebec,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  great  fortress 
was  doomed.  In  1710  General  Nicholson,  who  had  succeeded 
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in  capturing  Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  went  to  England  to  urge 
the  government  to  persevere  in  its  determination  to  drive  the 
French  from  North  America.  As  a  result  of  his  visit,  a  power¬ 
ful  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  was  made 
ready.  It  consisted  of  seventy  sail,  with  nine  men-of-war. 
It  carried  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  John  Hill.  Fortunately  for  the  French,  Walker 
and  Hill  were  utterly  incompetent.  After  a  visit  to  Boston, 
this  great  fleet,  at  the  end  of 
July,  1711,  sailed  for  the  St. 

Lawrence.  When  news  of  its 
approach  reached  Canada, 
the  inhabitants  were  filled 
with  dread.  The  struggling 
colony  was  in  no  condition  to 
resist  such  a  force.  But  the 
elements  and  the  incompe¬ 
tency  of  the  fleet  commander 
fought  for  New  France. 

About  the  middle  of  August, 
shortly  after  entering  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  in  a  fog,  eight 
transports  and  two  supply 
ships  were  wrecked  at  Isle- 
aux-(Eufs,  and  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-four  men  were  drowned.  Over  eleven  thousand 
troops  were  left,  but  Walker  and  Hill  abandoned  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  returned  to  England.  Joy  bells  rang  in  New  France, 
and  prayers  of  gratitude  for  their  miraculous  deliverance  were 
offered  up  in  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Quebec  meanwhile  had  been  progressing.  Settlers  had 
vastly  increased,  ship-building  and  other  industries  were 
making  progress.  The  inhabitants,  latterly,  were  being 
plundered  by  such  men  as  Governor  La  Jonquiere  and  by 
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Intendant  Bigot  and  his  gang,  a  condition  that  greatly  weakened 
the  province.  But  the  people  were  loyal  to  the  core,  and  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  La  Belie  France.  In  January,  1759, 
New  France  had  a  population  of  eighty-two  thousand;  of  these, 
fifteen  thousand  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  were 
enrolled  as  militia, — seven  thousand  five  hundred  in  the 
Quebec  district,  six  thousand  four  hundred  in  the  Montreal 
district,  and  the  remainder  at  Three  Rivers.  There  were 
also  regular  troops — French  regiments  and  colony  troops — 

to  the  number  of  six  thousand.  Best 
of  all,  as  an  inspiring  force,  the  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  of  Canada  were  in  charge 
of  Montcalm,  who  was  ably  support¬ 
ed  by  such  brilliant  soldiers  as  De 
Levis,  Bougainville,  and  Bourla- 
maque.  There  was  a  confidence  in 
the  country  that  conditions  did  not 
warrant.  Already  Port  Royal  and 
Louisbourg,  in  the  East,  and  Fort 
Frontenac  in  the  West  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  lower  their  flags  to  British 
forces,  and  England  and  her  colonies 
were  making  ready  for  a  death 
grapple  with  New  France,  a  struggle  in  which  Old  France 
could  play  but  a  minor  part. 

In  1759  all  was  ready  for  the  greatest  military  campaign 
yet  undertaken  in  North  America.  General  James  Wolfe, 
the  hero  of  Louisbourg,  had  been  chosen  for  the  supreme 
command.  The  naval  force  consisted  of  fifty  vessels, — 
twenty-two  men-of-war,  five  frigates,  nineteen  sloops  of  war, 
together  with  a  number  of  transports,  storeships,  etc.  The 
fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Admirals  Saunders,  Holmes, 
and  Durell.  It  carried  seven  thousand  six  hundred  soldiers 
and  one  thousand  marines  under  the  command  of  Major- 
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General  James  Wolfe.  While  this  powerful  force  was  knocking 
at  the  front  door  of  Quebec,  General  Jeffrey  Amherst,  with 
a  strong  army,  was  to  knock  at  the  back  door,  advancing  by 
way  of  Lake  Champlain  with  the  intention  of  ultimately 
joining  forces  with  Wolfe. 

In  the  spring  of  1759,  when  it  became  known  in  Quebec 
that  a  British  fleet  was  en  route  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  there 
was  consternation.  The  citadel  was  in  no  condition  to  with¬ 
stand  a  protracted  siege;  how¬ 
ever,  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  of 
eighteen  vessels  with  supplies 
somewhat  allayed  the  fears  of 
the  inhabitants, — as  did  also 
the  presence  of  Montcalm, 
whose  career  since  his  arrival 
in  New  France  had  been  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  victories. 

When  word  came  of  the 
approach  of  the  British  fleet, 

Montcalm  was  in  Montreal. 

He  at  once  hurried  to  Quebec 
to  prepare  it  to  withstand  a 
“siege  by  land  and  water. 

After  consulting  with  the 
governor,  Vaudreuil,  he  set  to 
work  to  make  the  river  front  between  the  St.  Charles  and  Mont¬ 
morency  Rivers,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  as  impregnable  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Behind  a  line  of  hastily  constructed  redoubts,  batteries, 
and  entrenchments,  a  strong  defending  force  was  to  be  con¬ 
centrated,  his  object  being  to  prevent  the  English  from  making 
a  landing  and  attacking  the  citadel  from  the  rear.  De  Levis 
commanded  the  left;  Dumas,  the  right;  Senezergues,  the  centre; 
and  Montcalm  had  his  headquarters  in  the  village  of  Beauport. 
Hulks,  mounted  with  cannon,  were  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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St.  Charles,  and  a  boom  of  logs  was  thrown  across  the  river. 
The  entrances  to  the  city  were  closed,  with  the  exception  of 
one  left  open  to  admit  troops  from  the  river  front.  A  floating 
battery,  fire-ships,  and  fire-rafts  protected  the  front  of  Quebec, 
while  over  a  hundred  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  heights. 
The  force  under  Montcalm  in  and  about  the  city  numbered 
about  seventeen  thousand. 

Late  in  June  signal  fires  told  Montcalm  that  the  enemy 
were  near  at  hand,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  month  he  learned 


Quebec  from  Point  Levis. 

that  the  entire  British  fleet  had  successfully  navigated  the 
dangerous  passages  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  were  at  St.  Laurent 
on  the  Island  of  Orleans.  The  critical  hour  had  come,  and  as 
the  French  witnessed  the  landing  of  Wolfe’s  army  on  the  island, 
they  braced  themselves  for  a  struggle  to  the  death,  confident 
that  Montcalm,  who  had  soundly  beaten  the  British  at  Oswego, 
Fort  William  Henry,  and  elsewhere,  would  prove  their  preserver. 

Scarcely  were  the  British  soldiers  landed  when  a  fierce  gale 
threatened  the  destruction  of  their  fleet.  Some  vessels  were 
driven  ashore,  while  others  collided,  and  it  looked  for  a  moment 
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as  if  many  of  them  would  be  destroyed;  but  the  summer  storm 
abated  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen. 

The  French  lost  no  time  in  beginning  their  resistance.  On 
the  day  after  the  landing  of  the  British  army  on  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  seven  merchant  vessels  and  a  number  of  rafts,  loaded 
with  combustibles  and  explosives,  were  sent  with  the  ebb  tide 
in  the  direction  of  the  British  vessels.  Delouche,  a  veteran 
naval  officer,  was  given  the  dangerous  task  of  guiding  the 
fire-ships  against  the  British  fleet.  At  ten  o’clock  on  a  pitch 
dark  night  they  began  their  fateful  journey;  but  Delouche  lost 
courage  and  ignited  the  vessels  too  soon.  The  sudden  blaze 
made  day  of  night,  and  crashing  explosions  reached  the  ears 
of  the  watchers  at  Quebec  and  of  the  enemy  on  the  Island  of 
Orleans;  balls,  bullets,  and  bits  of  iron  hurtled  through  the 
air,  but  no  injury  was  done  the  British  fleet. 

Wolfe  now  got  ready  to  take  the  offensive.  His  first  step 
was  to  move  a  part  of  his  army  to  Point  Levis,  immediately 
opposite  Quebec.  On  June  29th  he  sent  General  Monckton 
there  with  his  brigade,  and  on  the  following  day  went  to 
Point  Levis  to  select  the  most  advantageous  spot  from  which  to 
cannonade  the  city.  The  guns  of  Quebec  opened  fire  on  the  men 
busy  with  the  work  of  entrenchment ;  many  were  killed,  but  the 
work  went  on,  and  in  short  order  Monckton’s  force  was  in  a 
strong  and  fairly  safe  position.  The  city  was  now  subjected 
to  a  vigorous  cannonading,  and  bursting  shells  created  havoc, 
setting  fire  to  many  buildings,  among  them  the  cathedral,  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants.  But  this  attack,  save  for  the 
destruction  of  property,  availed  little. 

Meanwhile  Wolfe  had  been  critically  examining  the  Beauport 
shore  and  decided  to  attack  Montcalm’s  main  army  along  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  landed  a  strong  force  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Montmorency  River,  hoping  to  roll  up  the  enemy’s 
left,  or,  if  this  were  not  possible,  to  find  a  ford  by  which  his 
army  might  make  a  crossing  and  attack  Montcalm’s  position 
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from  the  rear.  Precious  days  were  wasted  in  this  movement, 
and  the  fall  of  Quebec  was  still  remote. 

Wolfe  then  turned  his  attention  elsewhere.  Towards  the 
end  of  July  several  of  the  British  vessels  had  succeeded  in 
passing  up  the  river.  Boats  were  also  dragged  across  Point 
Levis  and  launched  at  a  point  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of 
Quebec.  Montcalm’s  force  was  now  subjected  to  a  three¬ 
fold  attack, — at  Montmorency,  from  Levis,  and  from  the  river 
above  the  fortress. 

Governor  Vaudreuil,  who,  unfortunately  for  the  French, 
shared  the  command  with  Montcalm,  decided  to  try  once 
more  the  effect  of  fire-ships  on  the  threatening  British  fleet. 
Preparations  were  made  on  a  large  scale.  Over  seventy  rafts, 
boats,  and  schooners  were  made  floating  arsenals.  They  were 
tied  together  and,  this  time,  under  good  direction,  menacingly 
approached  the  British  ships,  bursting  into  flame  and  scattering 
an  iron  storm  in  all  directions.  But  the  British  boats  were 
manned  by  hardy  sailors,  who  grappled  the  gigantic  “infernal 
machine”  and  towed  it  ashore,  one  of  them  in  rough  humour 
exclaiming,  as  flames  rose  on  all  sides  and  ball  and  bullet 
hurtled  about  their  heads:  “Damme,  Jack,  did’st  ever  take  hell 
in  tow  afore?” 

The  year  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  unless  greater  progress 
was  made,  Wolfe  felt  that  with  the  coming  of  autumn  the  siege 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  the  fleet  taken  back  to 
England.  Wintering  in  Canada  was  out  of  the  question. 
Wolfe  was  a  sick  man.  He  knew  this  would  be  his  last  and 
greatest  chance  of  winning  imperishable  renown,  and  so  he 
took  desperate  measures  to  overcome  Montcalm’s  resistance. 
At  the  end  of  July  he  sent  a  division  of  his  army  in  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  Beauport  entrenchments,  but  it  ended  in  disaster, 
costing  the  loss  of  four  hundred  and  forty  officers  and  men. 

August  ended  with  the  capture  of  Quebec  unachieved. 
The  chill  of  autumn  was  in  the  air,  and  to  terminate  the  cam- 
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paign  successfully  a  radically  different  plan  from  any  so  far 
attempted  had  to  be  adopted.  Wolfe  had  gradually  become 
convinced  that  his  one  chance  of  success  lay  in  an  attack  from 
the  west  side  of  the  city.  His  brigadiers  agreed  with  him  in 
this,  but  even  while  he  was  working  on  a  new  scheme  of  offensive, 
he  was  once  more  prostrated  with  sickness.  But  his  iron  will 
prevailed  over  his  weak  body,  and  on  September  5  th  he  was  to 
take  action  which  was  to  lead  to  victory. 

From  the  Levis  shore,  spy-glass  in  hand,  he  examined  every 
point  west  of  the  city,  seeking  a  spot  where  an  advantageous 
landing  might  be  made.  At  length  he  hit  upon  the  Anse  du 
Foulon  (Wolfe’s  Cove),  where  a  goat  path  led  to  the  heights 
above.  A  guard  was  there,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
De  Vergor,  a  battalion  was  within  hailing  distance,  and  on  the 
headland  of  Samos  and  on  the  heights  of  Sillery  batteries 
were  in  position  to  open  fire  on  any  boats  that  might  attempt  a 
landing.  Nine  miles  above  Quebec,  at  Cap  Rouge,  Bougain¬ 
ville  was  stationed  with  about  three  thousand  men.  Wolfe 
had  made  up  his  mind,  and  as  a  preliminary  movement  he  sent 
Admiral  Holmes  to  open  fire  on  Bougainville’s  force,  while  he 
was  making  his  final  preparations  to  scale  the  cliff  at  Anse 
du  Foulon. 

On  September  12th  all  was  ready,  and  Wolfe  issued  his  final 
orders  to  his  brigadiers.  An  advance  party  of  twenty-four 
volunteers  to  scale  the  heights  was  selected,  and  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  men  were  to  be  landed  to  follow  after  them 
should  they  succeed  in  their  attempt.  Meantime  Wolfe  had 
Admiral  Saunders  vigorously  bombard  the  entrenchments 
along  the  Beauport  shore,  and  he  sent  off  boats  loaded  with 
men  to  pretend  a  landing  to  the  east  of  the  city.  This  was  a 
cunning  ruse  to  prevent  Montcalm  from  detailing  a  force  to 
oppose  his  landing  above  the  city.  Montcalm  was  completely 
deceived  and  concentrated  his  troops  to  meet  what  was  appar¬ 
ently  an  attack  in  force  on  his  entrenchments. 
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At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  September  13th  all  was  in 
readiness,  and  the  boats  loaded  with  Wolfe’s  best  troops  silently 
drifted  down  with  the  ebb  tide  towards  the  Anse  du  Foulon. 
As  they  rounded  Sillery  point  they  were  challenged,  but  a 
quick-witted  Highland  captain,  with  a  knowledge  of  French, 
got  them  past  this  critical  point.  Once  more  at  the  headland 
of  Samos  they  were  challenged,  but  the  reply  in  French: 


The  Plains  of  Abraham  near  Quebec,  1840.  From  a  drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 

“Provision  boats!  don’t  make  a  noise;  the  English  will  hear 
us!’’  enabled  them  to  continue  on  their  way  unscathed.  Soon 
the  Anse  du  Foulon  was  reached.  Wolfe  was  the  first  to  step 
ashore.  Up  the  wooded  heights  went  the  volunteers.  De 
Vergor  was  in  bed,  and  the  guard  was  not  on  the  alert.  A 
sudden  volley  warned  them  that  the  dreaded  enemy  was  upon 
them.  De  Vergor  tried  to  escape,  but  was  captured.  A  British 
cheer  told  the  troops  on  the  shore  that  the  pathway  to  the 
heights  was  clear.  Quickly  the  troops  began  the  ascent,  and 
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soon  after  daylight  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  men  of  all  ranks  were  on  the  heights  west  of  the  city. 
Wolfe  quickly  selected  ground  for  the  inevitable  battle  which 
must  follow  the  successful  ascent  of  his  army,  and  speedily 
decided  to  draw  up  his  troops  on  a  rough  ridge  about  a  mile 
from  the  Anse  du  Foulon. 

Montcalm  was  thunder-struck  when  he  learned  that  the 
British  were  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  west  of  the  city.  Scarcely 


crediting  the  news,  he  galloped  to  the  scene  of  action  to  learn 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  warrior  blood  surged  through  his 
veins.  He  lost  his  head,  and  without  duly  weighing  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  decided  to  lead  his  army  to  the 
attack.  On  he  came  at  the  head  of  his  men,  his  objective 
being  the  centre  of  the  thin,  two-deep  British  line  that  extended 
across  the  plain.  It  was  subject  to  heavy  fire  from  skirmishing 
parties.  When  the  French  army  came  within  rifle-fire  distance, 
they  sent  volley  after  volley  into  their  foe,  but  that  “thin  red 
line”  remained  steady.  Wolfe  went  from  company  to  com- 


The  death  of  Wolfe. 


From  a  contemporary  print. 
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pany  heartening  his  men.  He  was  wounded  in  the  wrist,  but 
treated  it  as  a  mere  scratch.  Shouting  and  cheering,  the 
French  advanced  with  confidence  until  they  were  within  forty 
paces  of  the  British.  Then  the  ominous  word  “Fire!”  rang  out. 
As  one  man  Wolfe’s  soldiers  obeyed  the  order,  and  the  breaks 
in  the  French  ranks  and  the  dead  and  dying  told  how  effective 
the  volley  had  been;  a  second  volley  quickly  followed.  Then 
the  “thin  red  line”  advanced  twenty  paces,  reloading  as  they 
advanced,  and  poured  a  third  volley  into  the  wavering  enemy 
at  pistol  distance.  The  advance  of  the  French  was  changed 
into  a  retreat.  The  order  to  charge  was  given.  It  was  answer¬ 
ed  with  a  mighty  British  cheer,  and  the  terrified  enemy  fled 
in  haste  for  the  sheltering  walls  of  Quebec. 

But  a  heavy  price  was  paid  by  the  victors.  Wolfe,  their 
adored  commander,  in  the  moment  of  victory  received  a  fatal 
wound,  and  died  on  the  field  he  had  so  valiantly  won.  Mont¬ 
calm,  too,  was  fatally  wounded. 

General  Townshend  was  now  in  command  of  the  British 
army.  Vaudreuil  had  fled  for  his  life,  and  De  Ramesay  was 
acting  governor  of  Quebec.  But  they  could  not  hold  the  city, 
and  after  a  feeble  resistance,  it  was  surrendered  on  September 
18th,  and  the  British  flag  took  the  place  of  that  of  France  on 
the  ancient  historical  capital  of  New  France. 

In  the  park  overlooking  Dufferin  Terrace  there  was  erected, 
over  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  joint  monument  to  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  a  monument  subscribed  for  by  French  Canadians 
and  English  Canadians  alike.  It  is  an  enduring  expression 
of  the  common  regard  of  Canadians  for  the  two  great  soldiers 
who  fell  at  Quebec.  The  memorable  Latin  words  on  it  read: 

MORTEM  VIRTUS  COMMUNEM 
FAMAM  HISTORIA 
MONUMENTUM  POSTERITAS 
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VALOUR  GAVE  THEM  A  COMMON  DEATH 
HISTORY  A  COMMON  FAME 
AND  POSTERITY  A  COMMON  MONUMENT 

In  1908,  at  the  celebration  at  Quebec  of  the  three-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  by  Champlain,  there 
were  present  descendants  of  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  and  of 
Wolfe’s  family.  Again  in  1924  a  notable  banquet  was  given 
at  Versailles,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  at 
which  the  present  Marquis  of  Montcalm  referred  in  graceful 
language  to  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced  at  Quebec  in 
1908  in  meeting  the  descendants  of  the  families  of  Wolfe,  of 
Murray,  and  of  Carleton. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Battle  of  Ste.  Foy.  The  Capitulation  of  Montreal. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
and  the  death  of  Montcalm,  Vaudreuil  fled  towards  Montreal, 
taking  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  force  that  had  been 
guarding  the  Beauport  shore.  He  left  the  feeble  garrison  under 
De  Ramesay  to  fend  for  itself. 

The  one  soldier  in  New  France  capable  of  taking  Montcalm’s 
place  was  the  Chevalier  de  Levis,  who  was  at  Montreal  when 
word  reached  him  of  the  capitulation  of  Quebec.  He  at  once 
became  active  and  hastened  to  join  the  fugitive  army,  which 
had  reached  Jacques-Cartier.  He  took  Vaudreuil  to  task  for 
withdrawing  his  support  from  the  garrison.  He  then  pressed 
forward  to  the  citadel,  to  consult  with  Bougainville,  who  had 
remained  in  its  vicinity.  He  proposed  an  immediate  attack 
on  the  enemy,  but  as  the  British  were  then  behind  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  an  attack  would  be  too  costly  for  his  small 
and  worn-out  army;  so  he  decided  to  put  his  men  in  winter 
quarters  and  renew  operations  in  the  spring. 

The  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Quebec  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  General  Murray,  a  brave  and  humane  officer. 
He  found  the  citadel  in  wretched  shape,  due  to  the  severe 
bombardment  scarcely  a  building  remaining  intact.  The 
inhabitants  were  poverty-stricken,  and  Murray,  his  officers, 
and  men  made  generous  sacrifices  to  help  them  in  their  need. 
A  bright  spot  at  this  time  was  the  conduct  of  the  nuns,  who  had 
remained  in  the  city  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  and  to 
protect,  as  far  as  they  could,  their  own  property;  but  Murray 
saw  to  it  that  they  were  treated  courteously  and  with  gen¬ 
erosity.  The  winter  was  swift  in  coming  and  was  a  severe 
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one.  The  Highlanders,  on  account  of  their  garb,  suffered 
most,  and  the  kindly  nuns  busied  themselves  knitting  heavy 
woollen  stockings  for  them.  There  were  about  seven  thousand 
men  left  at  Quebec  when  the  victorious  fleet  sailed  away, 
and  of  these  scarcely  three  thousand — due  to  frost  bite,  fever, 
dysentery,  and,  most  of  all,  scurvy,— were  fit  for  duty  when 
Levis  appeared  before  the  fortress  in  the  spring.  About 

seven  hundred  had  died,  and 
as  the  frozen  ground  would  not 
permit  the  digging  of  graves, 
their  bodies  had  found  a  tem¬ 
porary  resting  place  in  the 
snow-drifts. 

During  the  winter  the  garri¬ 
son  was  kept  busy  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  shell-battered  fortress. 
Eight  timber  redoubts  were 
erected  outside  the  city  and 
armed  with  cannon,  and  at 
every  point  of  vantage  out¬ 
posts  were  established.  Some 
entrenchments  had  been  dug 
before  the  severe  frost  made 
the  digging  of  the  soil  impos¬ 
sible.  A  garrison  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Point  Levis,  military  works  were  constructed  at 
Cap  Rouge,  and  Ste.  Foy  and  Old  Lorette  were  fortified. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  French  were  gaining  heart  and 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  recover  the  citadel.  All 
through  the  winter  there  were  continual  attacks  on  outposts 
and  working  parties  by  small  bands  of  French  regulars,  colonial 
militia,  and  Indians.  Meanwhile  at  Montreal  Levis  was  busy 
getting  ready  a  force  for  the  recapture  of  Quebec.  By  April 
17th  he  had  assembled  an  army  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
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and  sixty  men.  He  had  resolved  to  attempt  to  storm  the  citadel 
on  reaching  it  and  busily  rehearsed  his  troops  with  scaling 
ladders.  Vessels  were  made  ready,  and  on  these  the  stores  and 
cannon  were  loaded.  On  April  20th,  1760,  the  troops  embarked 
in  a  fleet  of  boats, — eight  batteries  of  the  line,  two  of  colony 
troops,  colonial  artillery,  three  thousand  Canadians,  and  four 
hundred  Indians.  When  Levis  set  out  for  Quebec,  he  had  under 
his  command  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  men.  On  his 


Hauling  fuel  to  Quebec  during  the  winter,  1759-60.  From  a  painting  by 

Macnaghten. 


journey  eastward  Canadians  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  when 
he  reached  his  destination,  he  had  over  nine  thousand  men. 

Murray,  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  approach  of  Levis, 
ordered  all  the  French  to  leave  Quebec.  He  then  withdrew 
to  the  walls  of  the  city  a  strong  force  he  had  stationed  at  Old 
Lorette.  When  the  French  appeared  before  the  city,  Murray 
decided  to  fortify  himself  outside  the  walls.  At  this  time  his 
army  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  He  had  only  about  three 
thousand  men  fit  for  action,  and  half  of  those  were  in  a  weakened 
condition  from  recent  illness. 

On  April  26th  the  French  army  had  crossed  the  Cap  Rouge 
River  and  were  moving  against  the  British  force  stationed 
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at  Lorette.  Murray  promptly  fell  back  upon  Ste.  Foy.  The 
British  commander,  underrating  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  army  under  Levis,  now  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  city  and  a  protracted  siege,  but  to  go  forth 
and  meet  the  enemy  in  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  At 
the  head  of  his  weak  but  high-spirited  little  army,  he  marched 
out  of  the  St.  Louis  Gate.  The  plain  was  covered  with  melting 
snow,  and  this  made  the  bringing  forward  of  twenty  cannon 
and  two  howitzers  a  difficult  task.  At  length  the  ground  on 
which  in  the  previous  year  the  armies  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
had  met  in  a  death  grapple  was  reached.  He  now  caught  sight 
of  the  troops  of  Levis  marching  towards  Sillery  woods.  He 
impulsively  decided  to  give  battle.  Forward  he  sent  his  men. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  his  cannon  had  become  a 
useless  burden,  and  he  was  forced  to  rely  on  his  infantry.  A 
sharp  fight  took  place  at  Sillery  wood  and  at  Dumont’s  mill 
on  the  Ste.  Foy  road.  There  Murray  had  a  measure  of  success, 
but  the  French  were  reinforced  and,  taking  the  aggressive, 
drove  back  the  British  left.  But  the  fight  went  on,  and  for  an 
hour  the  British  right  held  its  own  against  the  enemy.  But  the 
odds  were  too  great,  and  Murray,  to  save  his  little  army, 
ordered  a  retreat  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  the  rush  for 
the  St.  Louis  Gate  the  British  were  forced  to  abandon  all  but 
two  of  their  cannon.  In  this  battle  the  British  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
men — a  third  of  the  force  engaged — and  the  French  casualties 
were  almost  as  great.  During  this  sharp  fight  of  two  hours 
Murray  had  played  a  heroic  part.  He  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  his  clothing  was  riddled  by  musket  balls,  but  by 
good  luck  he  was  spared  to  continue  the  defence  of  the  fortress 
Wolfe  had  won. 

Levis  now  opened  fire  on  the  citadel,  but,  due  to  the  care 
Murray  had  taken  in  strengthening  the  walls  and  his  judicious 
placing  of  cannon  on  the  ramparts,  he  was  held  at  bay.  To 
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attempt  to  win  the  city  by  assault  would  be  too  costly,  and  so 
L6v\s  settled  down  with  the  hope  of  starving  the  British  into 
submission,  or  of  speedily  capturing  the  city  when  a  French 
fleet,  that  was  expected  with  the  opening  of  navigation,  should 
arrive.  Murray,  too,  was  hanging  on,  knowing  that  his 
salvation  depended  on  the  arrival  of  English  ships  with  rein¬ 
forcements  and  supplies.  The  Lower  St.  Lawrence  was 
open  for  navigation  by  May  1st,  and  eagerly  the  watchers 
on  the  citadel  looked  eastward  for  sight  of  a  sail.  At  length, 
on  May  9th,  a  vessel  was  seen  in  the  distance.  Was  she 
French  or  English?  The  fate  of  Murray  and  his  men  depended 
on  the  answer  to  this  question.  She  proved  to  be  British, 
the  Lowestoft ,  and  when  she  cast  anchor  in  front  of  the  fortress 
and  the  red  cross  of  Saint  George  rose  to  her  masthead,  hope 
rose  high  in  the  breasts  of  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

Levis  held  on.  He  too  expected  help  from  overseas;  at  any 
moment  a  French  fleet  might  arrive.  But  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  three  more  British  ships  arrived,  followed  two  days  later 
by  Colville’s  Halifax  squadron.  Prompt  action  was  taken. 
The  French  vessels  west  of  the  city  were  attacked  and  captured 
or  destroyed.  One  of  the  British  ships,  the  Vanguard ,  now 
opened  fire  on  Levis’  trenches.  The  French  could  hold  their 
position  no  longer,  and  during  the  night  of  May  16th  a  hurried 
retreat  began.  In  their  flight  sick,  wounded,  cannon,  and  war 
material  were  abandoned.  Levis  hastened  back  to  Montreal, 
leaving,  as  he  went  westward,  detachments  of  troops  at  Jacques- 
Cartier,  Three  Rivers,  and  Sorel  to  impede  the  movements  of 
troops  advancing  up  the  river. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  being  made  on  a  large  scale 
to  complete  the  work  that  Wolfe  had  so  ably  begun,  the  final 
and  complete  conquest  of  Canada.  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America, 
had  spent  the  winter  of  1759-60  at  Crown  Point.  There  he 
matured  his  plan  for  the  capture  of  Montreal.  It  was  a  three- 
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fold  one.  Colonel  Haviland  was  to  advance  along  the  familiar 
route  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu;  General 
Murray  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence,  capturing  any  French 
posts  that  still  held  out;  Amherst,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
division  of  the  expeditionary  force,  was  to  proceed  to  Oswego 
and  thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  The  final 
blow  against  New  France  was  to  be  a  matter  of  marching. 

General  Amherst  assembled  an  army  of  ten  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  officers  and  men  and  quite  a  large 
contingent  of  Indians  at  Albany  and  Schenectady.  When  all 
was  ready,  he  began  his  march  to  Oswego  by  way  of  Lakes 
Oneida  and  Onondaga.  When  Oswego  was  reached,  he  made 
preparation  for  his  descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  first 
division  of  Amherst’s  force  left  Oswego  on  August  7th,  the 
second  on  the  10th,  and  the  third  on  the  12th.  On  their  way 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  French  vessel  was  captured  after  a 
sharp  fight,  as  were  also  Fort  La  Presentation  (where  Ogdens- 
burg  now  stands)  and  Fort  Levis  on  Isle  Royale.  In  running 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sixty-four  boats  were  wrecked, 
and  eighty-eight  men  were  drowned.  Lachine,  on  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  was  reached  on  September  6th. 

Colonel  Haviland’s  force  had  been  assembled  at  Crown 
Point.  He  had  under  his  command  three  thousand  men. 
The  French  offered  little  resistance  to  his  advance,  important 
posts  like  St.  Johns  and  Chambly  surrendering  at  his  approach. 
From  Chambly  Haviland’s  force  marched  across  country, 
reaching  Longueuil,  opposite  Montreal,  on  September  5th. 

Early  in  July  Murray  had  embarked  at  Quebec  with  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  Deschambault  the 
vessels  bearing  the  troops  came  under  fire  from  snipers  and  at 
several  other  points  were  delayed  through  the  necessity  of 
landing  soldiers  to  drive  off  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy. 
On  August  6th  Three  Rivers  was  reached.  There  were  about 
two  thousand  French  soldiers  in  its  vicinity,  but  as  Murray 
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approached,  they  retreated  to  Lake  St.  Peter,  where  they 
joined  another  body  of  troops,  and  the  combined  force  attacked 
Murray’s  little  army  as  it  drew  near  Sorel,  but  was  easily 
beaten  off.  On  September  5  th  Murray  reached  Longueuil, 
where  Flaviland  had  just  arrived,  and  the  troops  and  artillery 
of  both  forces  were  landed  on  the  Island  of  Montreal.  From 
Longueuil  the  march  on  Montreal  began,  and  at  noon  on 


The  town  and  fortifications  of  Montreal. 


August  7th  Haviland  and  Murray  took  up  a  position  north-east 
of  the  city.  They  were  now  in  communication  with  Amherst, 
who  at  once  made  ready  to  bombard  Montreal.  But  the 
French  had  no  stomach  for  a  fight.  Vaudreuil  sent  out  a 
flag  of  truce  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  Finally,  after 
vehement  objections  on  the  part  of  Levis,  Vaudreuil,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8th,  1760,  signed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which 
not  only  surrendered  Montreal  but  all  of  New  France  from 
the  Mississippi  to  Cape  Breton.  On  the  following  day  Colonel 
Haldimand  led  a  detachment  of  British  troops  into  Montreal. 
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Formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  city,  and  the  French  garrison 
were  drawn  up  at  the  Place  d’Armes  and  surrendered  their 
arms.  British  guards  were  mounted  and  British  sentries 
posted,  and  the  streets  resounded  with  the  beat  of  British 
drums.  And  so  French  rule  in  North  America  came  to  an  end, 
but  the  great  work  of  French  explorers,  pioneers,  and  mission¬ 
aries  lives  on,  making  a  glorious  page  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

On  July  18th,  1855,  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society  of  Quebec 
held  a  great  procession  in  the  city  to  the  spot  where  the  last 
battle  between  French  and  English  had  taken  place  at  Quebec 
in  1760  for  the  possession  of  Canada,  the  battle  of  Ste.  Foy. 

The  great  procession  of  1855,  ninety-five  years  after  the 
battle  of  vf  ;e.  Foy,  was  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  <  fine  monument,  completed  in  1863,  and  which  still 
stands  in  what  is  now  part  of  the  Battlefields  Park,  the  monu¬ 
ment  des  braves.  On  the  west  side  of  it  is  the  one  word  “Levis,” 
and  on  the  east  side  the  word  “Murray.”  The  monument 
is  crowned  with  a  statue  of  Bellona,  presented  by  Prince  Jerome 
Buonaparte.  In  the  procession  were  the  Royal  Artillery  of 
the  British  garrison  at  Quebec,  and  a  detachment  of  sailors 
from  the  French  corvette  La  Capricieuse — the  first  French  war 
vessel  to  visit  Canada  since  the  change  of  flags.  Representing 
the  union  of  hearts  in  honour  of  the  dead,  there  walked  also 
in  the  procession  the  St.  George’s,  the  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the 
St.  Andrew’s  societies.  The  governor-general.  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  monument. 

From  the  magnificent  address  given  by  Hon.  P.  J.  O. 
Chauveau,  who  became  the  first  prime  minister  of  the  province 
at  Confederation,  we  translate  the  following  sentence: 

“Shall  not  it  (the  monument)  teach  the  peoples  of  the  future 
that  the  wars  and  the  hatreds  of  one  century  are  the  friendships 
and  the  alliances  of  another  century,  that  the  faces  of  empires 
change,  that  empires  themselves  fall;  that  only  one  thing 
remains  standing,  the  memory  of  the  brave?” 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  first  Years  of  British  Rule. 

The  capitulation  of  Quebec  took  place  on  September  20th, 
1759,  and  that  of  Montreal  on  September  8th,  1760;  while  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  which  definitely  ceded  Canada  to  Great  Britain, 
was  concluded  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1763. 

The  story  of  New  France  with  all  its  difficulties  and  its 
heroisms  is  ended,  and  that  of  Canada  with  its  wonderful 
development  from  small  beginnings  to  the  achievements  of 
to-day  has  begun. 

With  the  change  of  flags  many  of  the  leading  Freni  h  people, 
military  and  civil  officers  and  others  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
returned  to  France  to  reside  there  permanently,  but  there 
remained  in  Canada  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  thousand  in  all — 
habitants,  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  seigneurs.  Apart  from 
the  natural  sentiment  of  attachment  to  their  mother  country 
and  some  anxiety  in  regard  to  language  and  religion,  the  change 
of  allegiance  was  a  great  relief  to  those  who  remained;  relief 
from  the  privations  that  war  had  occasioned  and  relief  from 
the  robberies  of  Intendant  Bigot  and  his  greedy  company. 
Soon,  too,  it  was  found  that  the  system  of  government  was  less 
onerous  than  before.  Again,  most  welcome  was  the  friendliness 
shown  by  the  first  governors.  General  Murray  and  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  (afterwards  Lord  Dorchester),  who  ruled  successively 
during  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  Both  of  them  had  been 
with  Wolfe  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  well  understood  the 
inhabitants  and  the  conditions  of  the  country.  In  order  to  be 
as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  the  people,  Carleton,  during 
his  twenty  years  of  office,  refused  the  official  fees  to  which  he 
was  entitled,  accepting  only  the  salary  granted  him  by  the 
British  government. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  that  Murray  and  Carleton  had  to 
contend  with  in  government  was  with  the  British  settlers  who 
began  to  arrive.  After  the  conquest  of  Canada  a  number  of 
British  subjects  who  had  been  sutlers  with  the  army,  remained 
to  follow  mercantile  pursuits.  Added  to  these,  quite  a  number 
of  Gaelic-speaking,  Roman  Catholic  “Britons,”  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Wolfe’s  army,  had  settled  in  the  country  and 
married  with  the  French,  and  their  descendants  to  this  day  are 

French  -  speaking  Frasers, 

Macdonalds,  etc.  Then 

about  four  hundred  came 
from  New  England,  on  the 
invitation  of  Amherst,  mer¬ 
chants  and  others.  With 
these  Murray  and  Carleton 
had  considerable  trouble. 

(They  were  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  the  word  “British” 
must  necessarily  mean  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  and  Protestant, 
and  that  they  alone  had  any 
political  rights.  These  came 
to  be  known  as  the  “old 

subjects,”  and  they  bitterly 
opposed  any  concession  to 
the  “new  subjects*”  who  in 
their  estimation  had  lost  all  political  status  through  conquest.  *7 
Murray  and  Carleton  realized,  however,  that  the  best  way 
to  win  the  new  subjects  to  British  rule  was  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  capitulation  and  to  leave  them  to  the  full  freedom  of 
their  language  and  their  religion;  and  it  was  in  recognition 
of  that  spirit  that  the  great  body  of  the  habitants  returned  to 
their  farm  work  in  peace,  and  that  the  clergy  and  the  seigneurs 
accepted  the  change  loyally. 


Guy  Carleton,  Lord  Dorchester. 


Canada  in  1774. 
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Early  in  1775,  when  the  American  colonies  revolted  against 
British  rule,  naturally  they  turned  their  attention  to  Canada. 
Unless  the  newly-created  British  province  of  Quebec  came 
under  their  control,  it  would  prove  a  serious  menace  to  them. 
So,  early  in  May,  Ethan  Allen  surprised  the  fort  at  Ticonderoga 
and  a  little  later  captured  the  small  garrison  at  Crown  Point 
and  sent  a  force  down  Lake  Champlain  to  St.  Johns  on  the 
Richelieu.  Again  Allen  had  a  trifling  success.  In  September 
he  made  ready  for  an  attack  on  Montreal.  Carleton  acted 
energetically  and,  with  a  small  body  of  volunteers  and  a  few 
regulars,  advanced  to  Longue  Pointe,  where  the  rebels  were 
gathered  for  their  descent  on  Montreal.  He  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  enemy,  capturing  Allen  and  thirty  of  his  men. 

For  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  way  of  the  Richelieu  General 
Schuyler  had  been  placed  in  command,  but  having  fallen  ill, 
he  was  shortly  replaced  by  General  Richard  Montgomery, 
who,  like  Carleton,  had  been  one  of  Wolfe’s  officers.  Owing 
to  the  weak  condition  of  the  British  military  force,  he  had  a 
series  of  successes.  The  fort  at  Chambly  was  speedily  taken, 
and  a  little  later  that  at  St.  Johns.  Montgomery  now  ad¬ 
vanced  against  Montreal.  Carleton  was  in  the  city,  but 
with  only  about  two  hundred  men  for  its  defence,  resistance 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  so,  after  destroying  all  public 
stores,  he  set  out  for  Quebec  city. 

Let  us  now  follow  Carleton  in  his  race  to  Quebec.  An 
advance  guard  of  Montgomery’s  army  had  hurried  to  Sorel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  to  mount  guns  to  prevent 
Carleton  from  getting  through  the  narrow  passage  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  that  point.  The  trap  was  set,  and  as  escape  by 
land  was  impossible,  Carleton  and  his  small  body  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  officers  and  men  had  to  trust  themselves 
to  a  little  flotilla  of  eleven  vessels.  They  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  Sorel,  when  one  boat  grounded  and  delayed  the  rest 
until  the  wind  had  failed  at  noon  on  the  12th.  Three  days  later 
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an  American  floating  battery  appeared,  firing  hard.  With  it 
came  a  boat  with  a  flag  of  truce,  bearing  this  summons  from 
Colonel  Easton,  the  commander  at  Sorel; 

“Sir: — By  this  you  will  learn  that  General  Montgomery  is  in 
possession  of  the  Fortress  Montreal.  You  are  very  sensible 
that  I  am  in  possession  of  this  place,  and  that,  from  the  strength 
of  the  United  Colonies  on  both  sides,  your  own  situation  is 
rendered  very  disagreeable.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  make 
you  the  following  proposal,  viz:  That  if  you  will  resign  your 
Fleet  to  me  immediately,  without  destroying  the  Effects  on 
Board,  You  and  Your  men  shall  be  used  with  due  civility, 
together  with  women  and  children  on  Board.  To  this  I  shall 
expect  Your  direct  and  Immediate  answer.  Should  you  neglect. 
You  will  Cheerfully  take  the  Consequences  which  will  follow.” 

Carleton  ignored  these  demands.  Easton’s  batteries  opened 
fire  both  from  the  south  shore  and  from  Isle  St.  Ignace.  The 
British  had  to  retreat,  as  Easton  had  four  12-pounders,  and 
Carleton’s  heaviest  gun  was  a  9-pounder.  The  retreat  was 
made  twelve  miles  upstream  to  Lavaltrie.  The  next  day  a 
Major  Brown  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce,  requesting  that 
Carleton  should  send  an  officer  to  see  how  completely  the 
British  were  surrounded.  The  officer  who  went  with  Major 
Brown  returned  completely  satisfied  that  there  was  no  escape. 

But  Carleton  thought  otherwise.  His  flotilla  was,  indeed, 
doomed,  but  he  might  get  through  without  it.  Bouchette, 
one  of  the  French-Canadian  captains,  known  as  Le  Tourtre 
(Wild  Pigeon),  expressed  confidence  that  he  could  bring  the 
governor  safely  past  the  enemy’s  lines: 

“So  Carleton,  having  ordered  Prescott,  his  second-in-com¬ 
mand,  not  to  surrender,  arranged  for  his  own  escape  in  a  whale¬ 
boat.  It  was  with  infinite  precaution  that  he  made  his  pre¬ 
parations,  as  the  enemy,  though  confident  of  taking  him,  were 
still  on  the  alert  to  prevent  such  a  prize  from  slipping  through 
their  fingers.  He  dressed  like  a  habitant  from  head  to  foot. 
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putting  on  a  tasselled  bonnet  rouge  and  an  etoffe  du  pays  (gray 
homespun)  suit  of  clothes,  with  a  red  sash  and  bottes  sauvages 
....  Then  the  whaleboat  was  quietly  brought  alongside.  The 
crew  got  in  and  plied  their  muffled  oars  noiselessly  down  to 
the  narrow  passage  between  Isle  St.  Ignace  and  the  Isle  du 
Pas,  where  they  shipped  the  oars  and  leaned  over  the  side  to 
paddle  past  the  nearest  battery  with  the  palms  of  their  hands. 
It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  excitement;  for  the  hope  of 


A  round  dance  in  French  Canada.  From  a  drawing  by  G.  Herriot. 

Canada  was  in  their  keeping,  and  no  turning  back  was  possible. 
But  the  American  sentries  saw  no  furtive  French  Canadians 
gliding  through  that  dark  November  night  and  heard  no 
suspicious  noises  above  the  regular  ripple  of  the  eddying  island 
current.  One  tense  half-hour,  and  all  was  over.  The  oars  were 
run  out  again;  the  men  gave  way  with  a  will;  and  Three  Rivers 
was  safely  reached  in  the  morning.”1 

The  flotilla  above  Sorel  had  to  surrender,  but  the  Americans 

1The  Father  of  British  Canada,  by  William  Wood,  Chapter  IV. 
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were  deeply  disappointed  to  find  that  their  bird  had  flown. 
Carleton  would  have  been  the  great  prize.  He  finally  reached 
Quebec  without  mishap,  on  the  armed  brig  Fell,  and  made 
hurried  preparation  for  the  defence  of  the  rocky  citadel,  which 
had  already  endured  two  prolonged  sieges. 

Meanwhile  a  totally  unexpected  body  of  Americans  had 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Quebec.  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  on 
September  25th,  1775,  had  set  out  from  the  coast  of  Maine  with 
a  body  of  one  thousand  men.  He  ascended  the  Kennebec 
River,  crossed  the  rough  mountainous  region  at  Lake  Megantic, 
and  descended  the  Chaudiere,  reaching  the  St.  Lawrence 
opposite  Quebec.  His  march  was  probably  the  most  arduous 
ever  taken  in  America,  and  when  he  reached  his  destination,  his 
starving  men,  of  whom  about  eight  hundred  were  left,  were 
at  the  point  of  collapse. 

On  November  8th  Arnold  reached  Point  Levis.  The  author¬ 
ities  at  Quebec,  on  the  eve  of  his  arrival,  received  warning  of  the 
impending  danger  and  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  means  of 
transportation  from  the  south  shore.  It  was  not  until  Novem¬ 
ber  14th  that  Arnold  succeeded  in  getting  his  force  across  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  tried  to  induce  the  garrison  to  surrender 
peacefully,  but  Cramahe  and  Maclean,  who  were  in  charge 
of  Quebec  in  the  absence  of  Carleton,  treated  his  overtures 
with  contempt.  As  he  was  without  artillery,  he  could  make 
no  progress  against  the  citadel,  and  so,  on  November  18th, 
he  retreated  westward  to  Pointe  aux  Trembles  to  wait  for 
Montgomery.  On  the  following  day  Carleton  slipped  past 
him  and  entered  Quebec.  He  was  enthusiastically  welcomed, 
and  the  shouting  and  firing  of  guns  on  his  arrival  sounded 
ominous  to  the  “Continental”  force  at  Pointe  aux  Trembles. 

Carleton  had  a  totally  inadequate  garrison  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.  Including  the  marines  on  two  small  warships  in 
the  harbour,  Carleton’s  regular  or  semi-regular  force  amounted 
to  only  thirty-one  officers  and  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
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men.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the  militia.  Before  he  reached 
the  citadel,  some  of  them  had  shown  a  rebellious  disposition, 
and  on  his  arrival  he  sent  the  ringleaders  out  of  the  city. 
This  had  a  good  effect;  rebellious  chatter  ceased,  and  by  the 
time  Montgomery  arrived  he  had  nine  hundred  militia,  about 
six  hundred  of  whom  were  French,  on  whom  he  thought  he 
could  depend.  In  addition  to  the  regulars  and  militia,  he 


The  Prescott  Gate,  Quebec.  From  a  drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 


landed,  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  four  hundred  sailors,  who 
would  be  useful  with  the  guns. 

Due  mainly  to  the  energy  of  James  Thompson,  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  defences  of  Quebec,  the  city  was  fairly  safe 
from  assault.  The  Palace,  Hope,  and  St.  Louis  gates  and  the 
whole  extent  of  Cape  Diamond  had  been  strongly  fortified.  In 
the  houses  in  the  Lower  Town  all  the  windows  had  been  closed, 
loopholes  being  left  for  musketry. 

On  December  1st  Montgomery  joined  forces  with  Arnold, 
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and  four  days  later  between  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
two  thousand  Americans  marched  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
and  took  station  to  begin  the  siege  of  the  fortress.  Montgomery 
immediately  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  but  Carleton  refused  to 
communicate  in  any  way  with  rebels. 

The  enemy  succeeded  in  placing  several  guns  on  the  far  side 
of  the  St.  Charles,  four  on  Point  Levis  and  a  battery  of  six 


A  minuet  of  the  French  Canadians  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  From  a 
drawing  by  G.  Herriot. 

before  the  St.  John’s  Gate.  These  guns  opened  fire  on  the  city, 
but  did  little  damage.  The  siege  lasted  all  through  the  month 
of  December.  Severe  winter  had  settled  down,  and  the  be¬ 
siegers  were  suffering  more  than  the  besieged.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  Montgomery  decided  to  resort  to  desperate 
measures.  He  would  attempt  to  take  the  citadel  by  assault. 
He  planned  a  threefold  attack.  A  force  of  mercenary  Can¬ 
adian  troops  and  a  part  of  a  Boston  regiment  were  to  threaten 
the  St.  John’s  Gate,  and,  if  possible,  set  it  on  fire.  Colonel 
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Arnold  was  to  lead  a  strong  force  round  to  the  Lower  Town  by 
way  of  St.  Roch  suburb,  and  Montgomery  took  upon  himself 
the  task  of  leading  a  body  of  his  troops  round  the  front  of  the 
cliff  with  the  hope  of  joining  Arnold  at  the  foot  of  Mountain 
Hill.  The  combined  force  would  then  strive  to  ascend  to  the 
Upper  Town  and  thus  enter  the  city. 

On  the  night  of  December  30th  all  was  ready  for  the  assault 
of  the  city.  The  rebels  hoped  that  a  heavy  snowstorm  that  had 
risen  would  help  to  conceal  their  movements.  At  two  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  orders  were  given  to  the  troops  to 
begin  their  advance.  The  party  detailed  to  make  a  pretended 
attack  on  the  St.  John’s  Gate,  either  on  account  of  the  deep 
snow  or  the  disaffection  of  the  Canadians,  made  no  attempt  to 
carry  out  their  orders.  Montgomery  led  his  men  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Wolfe’s  Cove  until  the  base  of  the  cliff  was 
reached.  The  narrow  passage  skirting  it,  known  as  Pres-de- 
Ville,  was  found  to  be  protected  by  pickets.  An  attack  had 
been  expected  from  this  side,  and  a  blockhouse  covering  the  pass 
had  been  erected.  In  it  was  a  battery  of  three  guns.  On 
reaching  the  obstructing  pickets,  Montgomery  went  forward 
with  several  of  his  men  to  cut  them  down.  When  they  were 
removed,  he  and  some  of  his  officers  advanced  along  the  pass 
towards  the  blockhouse.  Until  this  moment  all  was  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  an  ominous  silence  prevailed.  Suddenly,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  guns.  Captain  Barnsfare,  gave  the  command  to 
fire,  and  immediately  a  shower  of  grape-shot  swept  the  pass, 
followed  by  a  fusilade  from  the  small  arms  of  the  guard. 
Montgomery,  his  two  aides-de-camp,  and  a  number  of  soldiers 
fell  dead  or  mortally  wounded,  and  his  terrified  followers  fled 
in  haste,  leaving  the  body  of  their  commander  where  it  had 
fallen.  Thus  ended  the  attack  from  the  Pres-de-Ville  side  of 
the  city. 

The  firing  warned  the  garrison  that  an  attack  in  force  was 
in  progress,  and  every  available  man  was  called  out  for  the 
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defence  of  the  city.  Meanwhile  Arnold  was  valiantly  pressing 
forward  at  the  head  of  his  troops  along  Sault-au-Matelot  Street, 
in  the  face  of  a  blinding  storm  of  sleet  and  snow.  Barricades 
had  been  erected  at  this  point  to  protect  the  approaches  to 
the  city.  The  first  was  reached  and  captured.  Arnold  was 
wounded  and  had  to  retire,  but  his  men  pressed  on  to  the 
second  barrier.  They  fought  valiantly,  but  the  defending 


A  dance  at  Chateau  St.  Louis.  From  a  drawing  by  G.  Herriot. 

force  was  battling  with  equal  bravery,  and  the  continentals 
were  forced  to  retire.  As  they  retreated,  Captain  Laws  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  men  made  a  sortie  from  the  Palace  Gate 
and  captured  about  four  hundred  of  them.  In  this  attack  the 
Americans  lost  about  two  hundred  killed.  Thus  ended  the 
last  siege  of  Quebec,  and  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  city  founded  by  Champlain,  nobly  protected  by  Frontenac, 
captured  by  Wolfe,  and  courageously  held  by  Murray  has 
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escaped  the  storm  of  war,  never  again  to  be  subject  to  attack 
from  an  invading  force. 

For  some  months  the  remnant  of  the  Continental  army 
hovered  about  Quebec,  but  in  the  spring  a  strong  British  fleet 
reached  Quebec  bearing  heavy  reinforcements  for  the  garrison. 
Panic  seized  the  rebels,  and  they  fled  westward.  They  were  so 
hotly  pressed  by  Carleton  that  their  retreat  became  a  rout, 
and  in  their  wake  they  abandoned  their  artillery,  arms,  and 
stores.  Some  of  them  took  refuge  in  Sorel,  where  there  was  a 
Continental  force,  but  Sorel  was  captured,  and  the  fugitives 
became  prisoners  of  war. 

For  his  gallant  defence  of  Quebec,  Guy  Carleton,  on  July 
6th,  1776,  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 


CHAPTER  XV 


The  Growth  of  Canadian  Nationality. 

After  the  expulsion  from  Canada  of  the  Continental  army 
in  1776,  the  province  of  Quebec  had  peace,  so  far  as  exterior 
foes  were  concerned,  for  thirty-six  years.  Carleton  was  recalled 
in  1777  and  remained  in  England  until  1782,  when  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North 
America.  Yorktown  had  fallen,  peace  negotiations  were 
under  way,  and  Carleton  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying 
out  the  conditions  when  these  were  formulated  and  signed. 
When  peace  was  finally  declared,  Carleton’s  main  consideration 
was  for  the  Loyalists,  who  had  fought  valiantly  on  the  British 
side  during  the  war.  His  thoughts  turned  to  Canada.  In 
the  broad  fertile  spaces  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  by  the  Great  Lakes  there  was  ample  room 
for  them,  and  so  he  arranged  for  their  release  and  for  their 
transportation  to  British  North  America. 

The  Loyalists  were  to  settle  mainly  in  Upper  Canada,  but 
on  their  way  westward  a  few  settled  in  Lower  Canada.  It  was 
proposed  by  Lord  North  to  settle  the  district  bordering  on  the 
New  England  States,  now  known  as  the  Eastern  Townships, 
with  disbanded  soldiers.  But  to  this  Carleton  was  opposed, 
as  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  have  United  Empire 
Loyalists  living  in  close  proximity  to  men  whom  they  had 
fought  against  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  planned  to 
leave  the  region  in  a  wild  state  for  a  time  and  gradually  settle 
it  with  French  Canadians.  However,  farmers  from  Vermont 
and  other  English  settlers  invaded  the  region,  which  in  time 
became  almost  exclusively  an  English-speaking  district.  As 
years  rolled  on,  the  French  Canadians  to  the  east  and  west 
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gradually  penetrated  the  Eastern  Townships,  until  now  they 
are  the  principal  inhabitants  in  that  fertile  region. 

In  1786  Carleton  was  created  Lord  Dorchester  and  came  to 
Canada  as  governor.  He  energetically  went  to  work  for  the 
betterment  of  the  colony.  In  1791  he  brought  about  the 
passing  of  the  Constitutional  Act,  designed  mainly  to  overcome 
the  differences  between  the  French  and  the  English  by  dividing 
Quebec  into  two  provinces.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Each 
province  was  to  have  a  Legislative  Council  appointed  by  the 


Clearing  the  land  for  settlement. 


Crown  for  life,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  elected  by  the 
people. 

For  the  next  twenty  years  the  history  of  Lower  Canada  was 
.chiefly  a  struggle  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly. 
While  Lord  Dorchester  remained  in  the  country,  things  went 
fairly  smoothly,  but  after  his  retirement  in.  LZ9JL  the  political 
struggle,  in  the  direction  of  responsible  government,  grew 
somewhat  intense,  and  continued  unabated  until  1812,  when 
the  threat  of  war,  for  the  time  being,  made  the  politicians 
cease  their  demands  and  join  with  the  military  authorities  for 
the  defence  of  the  country. 
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On  June  19th,  1812,  James  Madison,  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  making 
his  pretext  the  British  orders-in-council  that  were  having  a 
serious  effect  on  United  States  trade.  On  June  23rd,  Great 
Britain  withdrew  the  offending  orders-in-council,  but  the  war 
spirit,  long  in  the  air  in  the  United  States,  was  at  such  a  pitch 
that  Madison,  even  if  he  had  known  of  Great  Britain’s  act, 
would  not  have  withheld  his  hand. 

Fortunately  for  Canada  the  New  England  States  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  war,  and  this  was  to  prevent  it  from 
being  carried  on  with  that  efficiency  which  might  have  led  to 
conquest.  At  that  time  the  population  of  Canada  was  about 
four  hundred  thousand,  while  that  of  the  United  States  was 
about  eight  million,  and  the  advocates  of  war  considered  that 
the  conquest  of  Canada  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  marching. 
They  had  heard  of  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  due  to 
the  Constitutional  Act,  and  expected  that  the  majority  of 
Canadians  would  give  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome  and 
gladly  come  into  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  “Four¬ 
teenth  Colony.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  outposts  were  established, 
from  St.  Regis  on  the  west  to  the  Yamaska  River  in  the  east, 
to  cover  possible  advances  upon  Montreal  from  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  These  outposts  were  manned  by  Canadian  voltigeurs 
and  militia  under  the  direction  of  Major  de  Salaberry.  Later, 
a  strong  force  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  men  was  stationed 
at  Lacadie,  between  St.  Johns  and  La  Prairie,  to  further  block 
all  crossing  to  Montreal.  In  November  of  that  year  General 
Dearborn,  the  American  commander-in-chief,  made  his  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Champlain  at  Plattsburg. 
On  the  Canadian  side,  at  Odelltown,  there  were  a  blockhouse 
and  a  picket  of  Canadians,  who  were  attacked  in  the  early 
morning  of  November  20th  by  a  strong  detachment  of  Dear¬ 
born’s  men.  The  Canadians  were  obliged  to  escape,  but, 
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due  to  darkness,  in  the  early  morning  the  Americans  began 
firing  on  each  other.  Canadian  reinforcements  opportunely 
arrived  and  caused  Dearborn  to  retreat  and  prepare  his  winter 
quarters. 

The  next  attack  by  the  same  route  was  in  1813.  On  Lake 
Champlain  the  Americans  were  mostly  inactive,  but  a  garrison 


Sugar-making.  From  a  sketch  by  Edmund  J.  Massicotte  in 
“Nos  Canadiens  d’ Autrefois.” 


of  British  regulars,  aided  by  three  gunboats  which  had  been 
built  at  Quebec,  held  Isle-aux-Noix  in  the  Richelieu  River. 
On  June  3rd  one  American  vessel  approached  and  then  a  second. 
The  three  gunboats  were  ordered  out,  and,  helped  by  the 
firing  from  the  shore,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  American 
boats  after  three  and  a  half  hours  of  fighting.  There  were 
one  hundred  men  on  the  American  vessels,  of  whom  one  was 
killed,  eight  were  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners. 
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The  two  boats  and  the  three  gunboats,  under  two  British  naval 
officers,  set  out  on  July  29th  to  raid  the  American  depots  on 
Lake  Champlain.  Nine  hundred  soldiers  were  carried  in  a  fleet 
of  small  boats  under  Colonel  Murray.  On  their  approach  to 
Plattsburg  the  Americans  fled,  and  the  barrack  and  depots 
were  destroyed. 

After  this  event  Colonel  Murray  reported  that  the  American 
General  Hampton  had  concentrated  at  Burlington  all  his 
regular  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  that  they 
numbered  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  addition  to  a 
large  body  of  militia.  On  September  20th  Hampton  crossed 
the  frontier  and  surprised  a  Canadian  picket  at  Odelltown. 
His  objective  was  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite 
Montreal.  With  his  large  numbers  he  could  easily  have 
reached  his  objective,  but  he  changed  his  plans  and  retreated. 
Later  he  made  for  St.  Regis  and  then  marched  to  the  Chateau- 
guay  River. 

It  was  here  that  de  Salaberry,  now  a  colonel,  achieved  the 
memorable  victory  known  as  the  Battle  of  Chateauguay. 
De  Salaberry  had  been  charged  with  the  task  of  following 
Hampton’s  movements  and  of  breaking  up  and  obstructing 
the  roads  in  his  front.  For  this  task  he  had  but  a  handful  of 
French  Canadians  and  a  few  Indians.  Three  weeks  later  his 
force  was  increased  to  from  three  to  four  hundred  French 
Canadians,  in  addition  to  the  Indians,  and,  in  reserve,  a  militia 
regiment  of  six  hundred  French  Canadians  under  Colonel 
Macdonell  of  Glengarry.  Colonel  de  Salaberry  had  taken 
up  a  position  about  six  miles  above  the  confluence  of  English 
River  and  the  Chateauguay,  on  the  north  bank.  Hampton 
decided  to  attack  the  small  British  force  on  October  25th, 
expecting  aid  from  the  west.  This  did  not  arrive,  and  the 
attack  did  not  begin  until  the  26th.  De  Salaberry  had  placed 
his  soldiers  and  a  party  of  Indians  in  loose  order  through  the 
woods  and  along  the  sides  of  a  barricade  which  he  had  hastily 
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thrown  up.  An  additional  body  of  about  a  hundred  men  were 
stationed  so  as  to  oppose  the  Americans,  should  they  attempt 
to  cross  the  small  river  from  its  southern  bank  by  a  ford.  At 
first  the  barricade  was  threatened,  but  De  Salaberry  made 
his  bugler  vigorously  sound  the  advance,  and  the  reserves 
moved  up.  The  result  was  astonishing.  The  bugle  calls,  the 


The  open  bake-oven.  From  a  sketch  by  Edmond  J.  Massicotte  in 
“Nos  Canadiens  d’ Autrefois.” 

cheers  of  the  Canadians,  and  the  war-whoops  of  the  Indians 
made  the  enemy,  although  immensely  superior  in  numbers, 
imagine  that  a  great  army  was  coming  upon  them,  and  they 
beat  a  hurried  retreat.  The  American  casualties  were  over  a 
hundred,  and  the  Canadian  loss,  all  told,  was  only  twenty- 
five.  “None  the  less,”  says  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  “the  results  were 
those  of  a  great  and  decisive  victory.  With  the  most  trifling 
loss,  a  handful  of  men  had  repulsed  an  invasion,  broken  up  a 
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combination,  and  given  security  to  Montreal.”  And  he  adds: 
“To  Canada  the  result  was  peculiarly  important  from  a 
political  point  of  view.  The  fight  at  Chateauguay  had  on  the 
Canadian  side  been  entirely  a  fight  of  French  Canadians. 
Their  time  had  now  come;  they  had  stood  up  against  invasion 
and  had  prevailed.  Hitherto  the  cause  of  Canada  had  been 
mainly  in  the  keeping  of  British  troops  and  settlers  of  British 
birth.” 

While  the  war  was  vigorously  carried  on  all  through  1813 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  particularly  in  the  western  part  of 
Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada  was  left  largely  unscathed. 
But  early  in  1814,  Lower  Canadian  troops  were  once  more  to 
play  a  valorous  part.  General  Wilkinson  had  been  soundly 
beaten  at  Chrysler’s  Farm  and  had  gone  into  winter  quarters 
at  French  Mills.  Late  in  February,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  command,  he  marched  to  Plattsburg,  at  which  place  he 
was  within  easy  reach  of  the  British  outposts  stationed  at 
La  Colle  Mill,  Lacadie,  Isle-aux-Noix,  and  Burtonville.  He 
planned  capturing  these  positions  in  turn  and  selected  La 
Colle  Mill  as  his  first  point  of  attack. 

On  March  28th  Wilkinson,  with  an  army  of  four  thousand 
men,  set  out  from  Plattsburg  and  on  the  following  day  reached 
Champlain,  seven  miles  from  the  British  post.  He  there 
held  a  council  of  war  and  made  his  final  plans.  Meanwhile 
the  British  had  learned  of  his  approach,  and  pickets  were  sent 
out  to  harass  the  enemy.  On  March  30th  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  leading  American  brigade,  and  opened  fire  on 
it.  The  Americans  had  thirteen  killed  and  wounded,  but  they 
continued  their  advance  over  roads  heavy  with  slush  and  mud. 
When  the  mill  came  in  sight,  Wilkinson’s  men  were  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  attack.  When  they  saw  the  mill,  their  confidence 
lessened.  It  was  a  substantial  structure,  with  walls  capable  of 
resisting  light  artillery,  and  fortunately  for  the  garrison, 
Wilkinson,  due  to  the  condition  of  the  roads,  had  been  unable 
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to  bring  up  his  heavy  guns.  He  now  paused.  He  thought 
he  was  opposed  by  two  thousand  British  soldiers,  whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  Major  Handcock,  of  the  13th  Regiment,  the 
commander  at  La  Colle  Mill,  had  a  force  of  only  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men.  With  his  handful  of  soldiers  he  had  decided 
to  fight  so  long  as  he  had  a  man  left.  He  sent  out  for  rein¬ 
forcements  to  Isle-aux-Noix,  where  there  were  five  hundred 

men  under  Colonel  Williams, 
and  to  Burtonville,  where  a 
small  force  of  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  were  stationed.  While 
the  fight  was  on,  Handcock’s 
flank  companies  from  Isle- 
aux-Noix  joined  the  little 
garrison,  making  his  entire 
force  about  three  hundred 
and  forty  men. 

Until  nightfall  small  guns 
thundered  against  the  mill, 
and  several  bold  sorties  were 
made  against  the  enemy 
artillery.  These  were  beaten 
back,  but  not  before  one 
party  had  reached  the  guns 
and  sent  the  gunners  scurry¬ 
ing  for  shelter.  On  account  of  the  overwhelming  numerical 
strength  of  the  enemy,  Handcock’s  men  were  unable  to  hold 
the  ground  gained  and  retired  to  the  mill.  For  two  hours 
the  bombardment  continued,  but  when  night  fell,  all  sounds  of 
battle  ceased.  When  day  broke,  the  Americans  had  vanished. 
In  this  short,  sharp  battle,  in  which  Lower  Canadian  troops 
took  part,  the  British  had  sustained  a  loss  of  thirteen  killed 
and  fifty-one  wounded;  the  American  loss  was  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded. 
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While  Lower  Canada  escaped  the  brunt  of  war  in  1812-14, 
her  sons  were  active  in  many  fields.  The  first  blow  struck  in  the 
war  was  by  a  French-Canadian  officer.  Lieutenant  Rolette, 
who,  on  July  3rd,  1812,  captured  General  Hull’s  schooner 
Cayahoga ,  which  had  on  board  “his  most  valuable  papers”  and 
a  plan  of  the  intended  campaign.  The  second  great  event  was 
the  capture  of  Mackinaw  Island  on  July  17th;  this  was  achieved 
by  Captain  Roberts,  with  thirty-three  Royal  Veterans  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  Canadian  voyageurs.  As  boatmen, 
French  Canadians  did  essential  work  all  through  the  war  in 
the  transport  service,  and  many  of  them  were  on  the  warships 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  War  of  1 8 1 2  had  its  compensations.  The  “Old  Subjects” 
and  “New  Subjects”  of  Great  Britain  fought  side  by  side 
during  it  and  gained  a  respect  for  each  other  that  made  for 
national  union  and  solidarity. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Rebellion  of  1837.  The  Great  Tribune. 

There  had  been  a  lull  in  political  bickering  during  the  War 
of  1812,  but  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  war,  it  broke  forth 
with  greater  vehemence  than  formerly.  The  majority  of  the 
people  were  French  Canadian,  and,  while  they  were  able  to 
control  the  Assembly,  they  could  make  no  headway  against 
the  arbitrary  acts,  regarding  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Executive  Council,  with 
whom  the  judges  and  the  governor  worked  hand  in  glove. 
Bitter  quarrels  arose,  and  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  were  in  a 
most  disturbed  condition.  Under  British  rule  they  were 
infinitely  better  off  than  they  had  been  under  French  control, 
but  the  liberties  they  now  enjoyed  only  made  their  leaders 
ambitious  for  full  and  complete  control  of  their  government. 
In  time  the  “Old  Subjects”  were  to  have  their  powers  curtailed, 
and  the  “New  Subjects”  were  to  come  into  their  own,  and  the 
two  were  to  work  together  harmoniously  for  the  building  up 
of  a  province  enjoying  the  blessing  of  free  and  responsible 
government. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  one  day  appealed  to  for  a  decision 
on  a  legal  case.  After  listening  patiently  to  all  sides  of  the 
question,  he  gravely  decided  that  “there  was  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,”  and  left  it  at  that.  As  to  the  Rebellion  of  1837, 
all  who  take  the  trouble  to  study  closely  the  history  of  it  in 
Lower  Canada,  at  any  rate,  will  probably  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  namely,  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

In  this  chapter  we  are  not  called  upon  to  set  forth  that 
history,  beyond  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Louis  Joseph  Papineau, 
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the  great  French-Canadian  tribune.  Years  ago,  when  feelings 
about  the  rebellion  were  much  more  intense  than  they  are  at 
present,  he  was  called  a  patriot  by  one  side  and  a  rebel  by  the 
other.  Now  that  bitternesses  over  the  rebellion  have  largely 
passed  away,  and  English-Canadian  historians  can  regret  the 
treatment  that  Lord  Elgin  received  for  signing  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill,  and  French-Canadian  historians  like  Alfred  D. 
De  Celles  can  deal  frankly 
with  the  mistakes  of  Papi- 
neau,  the  real  romance  of 
Papineau’s  life  may  be  seen 
in  its  true  light. 

A  tribune  Papineau  is 
rightly  called,  that  is  to  say, 
a  brilliant  orator,  and  one 
who,  for  a  time  at  least,  was 
a  successful  leader.  Incident¬ 
ally,  also,  something  may  be 
learned  about  the  rebellion 
itself. 

“The  name  of  Papineau 
recalls  the  tribune,”  wrote  M. 

De  Celles,  “who,  from  1820 
to  1837,  is  the  personification 
of  the  whole  people;  who 
defends  their  most  sacred 
rights;  the  melodious  speaker 
who  fascinates  and  overpowers  the  multitudes  with  his 
sonorous  sentences,  his  ample  gestures,  and  his  commanding 
appearance — the  true  sovereign,  indeed,  of  his  province  of 
Quebec.” 

Louis  Joseph  Papineau  was  born  in  1786.  His  father, 
Joseph  Papineau,  was  a  notary,  and  his  ability  caused  him 
to  be  elected  as  the  member  for  Montreal  for  the  new  Legist 
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lature  which  had  been  constituted  by  the  Constitutional  Act 
of  1791.  This  Joseph  Papineau  had  made  a  name  for  himself  as 
an  orator  and  as  a  fighter  for  the  rights  of  his  race.  He  had  also 
acquired  the  seigneury  of  La  Petite  Nation,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Ottawa  River,  building  a  home  on  a  small  island, 
L’lle  a  Roussin.  When  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  the  son,  inherit¬ 
ed  the  seigneury,  he  built  for  himself,  on  the  shore  of  the  river. 


The  interior  of  a  French-Canadian  cabin.  From  a  painting  by  Krieghoff. 


the  splendid  manor-house  of  Montebello,  which  is  now  part  of 
“Lucerne  in  Quebec.”  For  years  the  stately  manor-house, 
embowered  in  a  park  of  trees,  was  a  striking  object  for  the 
traveller  on  the  north  shore,  and  interesting  for  its  association 
with  the  great  tribune. 

Young  Papineau  received  his  advanced  education  at  the 
Quebec  Seminary  and  Laval  University,  became  an  advocate, 
and  in  1812  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature',  where  his 
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father  was  still  at  the  height  of  his  renown.  The  father  lived 
until  1841,  thus  witnessing,  as  we  shall  see,  the  son’s  wonderful 
success  up  to  1837  and  his  subsequent  failure. 

To  understand  Papineau’s  early  career  in  public  life  rightly, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  Even  the  youth  of  to-day  know  more  or  less  clearly 
what  “responsible  government’’  means,  and  that  electing  a 
representative  to  a  parliament  is  the  direct  means  that  the 
voters  possess  for  deciding  the  policy  of  the  country.  The 
majority  of  the  elected  representatives  through  their  votes 
in  parliament,  decide  the  policy  and  make  the  laws.  But 
the  parliament  elected  under  the  Act  of  1791  did  not  possess 
these  powers,  and  many  years  had  to  follow  before  “responsible 
government’’  was  obtained. 

Again,  in  Lower  Canada  the  powers  of  government  rested 
with  the  governor,  responsible  only  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  his  chosen  councillors,  who  were  mostly  of  English 
birth,  although  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  province 
and  their  elected  representatives  were  French  Canadian. 
Trouble  naturally  arose,  and  when  it  did  arise,  it  took  the  form 
of  racial  antagonism.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
there  were  English  sympathizers  with  the  French,  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  were  rightly  fighting  for  the  principle  of 
responsible  government. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Papineau,  with  his 
natural  ability,  his  education,  and  the  arduous  study  he  had 
given  to  the  principles  of  government,  especially  that  of  the 
British  constitution,  should  have  chafed  under  a  system  which 
put  himself  and  his  people  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  But 
if  he  chafed,  he  was  never  for  a  moment,  during  the  long  early 
period,  other  than  staunchly  in  favour  of  British  connection. 
In  1812,  he  responded  to  the  call  for  action  against  the  American 
invaders,  entered  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  and  served  throughout 
the  campaign  as  a  captain.  His  father  before  him,  also,  had 
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rendered  good  service  away  back  in  1775,  when  the  revolting 
colonies  to  the  south  attempted  to  make  Canada  the  “Four¬ 
teenth  Colony.”  It  is  said  that  the  younger  Papineau  was 
an  accomplished  soldier,  and  proved  himself  humane  and 
generous  after  battle.  Once,  when  escorting,  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  a  number  of  American  prisoners,  he  rebuked  his 
own  men  for  taunting  the  prisoners  with  “Yankee  Doodle.” 

In  1815,  Papineau  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  From  that  date  to  1820  he  devoted  himself  to 
further  study, — history,  constitutional  law,  and  general  know¬ 
ledge.  In  the  meantime  other  French-Canadian  leaders  had 
been  carrying  on  the  struggle  for  political  freedom.  In  1820, 
however,  Papineau  stepped  forth  as  the  great  leader,  the  great 
tribune.  Equipped  not  only  as  a  magnificent  orator,  but  also 
with  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  derived  from  earnest  study, 
the  leadership  came  to  him  naturally,  and  by  the  force  of  his 
character  he  held  it  for  many  years.  In  time,  by  the  very 
intensity  of  his  own  character,  he  was  led  into  mistakes  which 
made  some  of  his  best  friends  withdraw  from  him,  but  we  must 
remember  that  he  had  great  provocation.  In  the  later  period 
of  his  political  career,  he  became  an  annexationist,  owing, 
as  De  Celles  says,  to  “the  endless  delays  of  the  colonial  office, 
the  tyranny  of  the  governor,  the  contemptuous  attitude  assumed 
by  the  entourage  of  that  official  towards  the  Canadians,  and 
the  hostility  of  the  Legislative  Council,”  but  again  we  must 
remember  that  in  the  earlier  period  he  had  been  sincerely  and 
ardently  devoted  to  British  connection. 

His  address  to  his  electors  in  Montreal  in  1820  contained  a 
remarkable  passage,  which  showed  not  only  that  he  held  to 
British  connection,  but  also  that  he  appreciated  the  very 
moderate  degree  of  self-government  which  the  Act  of  1791  had 
given.  George  III  had  died  in  1820,  having  ascended  the 
throne  in  i760,  and  a  new  House  of  Assembly  had  to  be  elected. 
On  this  occasion  Papineau  said: 
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“Gentlemen: — Not  many  days  have  elapsed  since  we 
assembled  on  this  spot  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  which  now 
calls  us  together,  the  choice  of  representatives;  the  necessity 
of  that  choice  being  caused  by  the  great  national  calamity, 
the  decease  of  that  beloved  sovereign  who  had  reigned  over 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  since  the  day  that  they  became 


Montreal,  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  1840.  From  a  drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 


British  subjects.  It  is  impossible  not  to  express  the  feelings 
of  gratitude  for  the  many  benefits  received  from  him  and  of 
sorrow  for  his  loss,  so  deeply  felt  in  this  as  in  every  other 
portion  of  his  extensive  dominions.  And  how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  each  year  of  his  long  reign  has  been  marked 
by  new  favours  bestowed  upon  this  country?  To  enumerate 
them,  and  detail  the  history  of  this  colony  for  so  many  years, 
would  occupy  more  time  than  can  be  spared  by  those  whom 
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I  have  the  honour  to  address.  Suffice  it  then  at  a  glance  to 
compare  our  present  happy  situation  with  that  of  our  fathers 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  George  the  Third  became  their 
legitimate  monarch.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
under  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  French  government  the 
interests  of  this  colony  both  internally  and  externally  had 
been  more  frequently  neglected  and  mal-administered  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  its  dependencies. 

“In  my  opinion  Canada  seems  not  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  country  which,  from  fertility  of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate, 
and  extent  of  territory,  might  have  been  the  peaceful  abode 
of  a  numerous  and  happy  population;  but  as  a  military  post, 
whose  feeble  garrison  was  condemned  to  live  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  warfare  and  insecurity,  frequently  suffering  from 
famine,  without  trade — or  with  a  trade  monopolized  by  privil¬ 
eged  companies,  public  and  private  property  often  pillaged, 
and  personal  liberty  daily  violated,  when  year  after  year  the 
handful  of  inhabitants  settled  in  this  province  were  dragged 
from  their  homes  and  families,  to  shed  their  blood  and  carry 
murder  and  havoc  from  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio,  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  Hudson  Bay.  Such  was  the  situation  of  our  fathers; 
behold  the  change! 

“George  the  Third,  a  sovereign  revered  for  his  moral  char¬ 
acter,  attention  to  his  kingly  duties,  and  love  of  his  subjects, 
succeeds  to  Louis  XV,  a  prince  then  deservedly  despised  for 
his  lavish  profusion  of  the  public  monies  upon  favourites  and 
mistresses.  From  that  day  the  reign  of  the  law  succeeds  to 
that  of  violence;  from  that  day  the  treasures,  the  navy,  and 
the  armies  of  Great  Britain  are  mustered  to  afford  us  an 
invincible  protection  against  external  danger;  from  that  day 
the  better  part  of  her  laws  becomes  ours,  while  our  religion, 
property,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  remain 
unaltered;  soon  after  are  granted  to  us  the  principles  of  its 
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free  constitution — an  infallible  pledge,  when  acted  upon,  of 
our  internal  prosperity.  Now  religious  toleration;  trial  by 
jury  (that  wisest  of  safeguards  ever  devised  for  the  protection 
of  innocence) ;  security  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the 
privilege  attached  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  legal  and  equal 
security  afforded  to  all,  in  their  person,  honour,  and  property; 
the  right  to  obey  no  other  laws  than  those  of  our  own  making 
and  choice,  expressed  through  our  representatives, — all  these 
advantages  have  become  our  birthright  and  shall,  I  hope,  be 
the  lasting  inheritance  of  our  posterity. 

“To  secure  them,  let  us  only  act  as  becomes  British  subjects 
and  free  men.  Let  us  select  as  representatives  men  whose 
private  interest  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  community; 
who,  warm  friends  to  the  country,  will  attentively  examine  its 
wants  and  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
constitution;  for  those  who  understand  these  privileges  must 
value  them,  and,  valuing  them,  must  be  steady  friends  to 
whatever  may  promote  the  general  weal,  and  inflexible  enemies 
to  whatever  may  endanger  it.  They  will  contrive  that  good 
laws  shall  be  framed  and  duly  obeyed;  they  will  see  that  none 
shall  rise  above  the  laws;  that  none  shall  ever  consider  them¬ 
selves  so  great,  or  others  so  little,  as  to  command  an  obedience 
not  required  by  law,  or  to  commit  injustice  with  impunity. 
They  will  contrive  that  the  administration  of  justice  shall  be 
pure,  inexpensive,  prompt,  impartial,  and  honoured  by  public 
confidence.  They  will  grant  a  public  revenue  proportioned 
to  the  means  of  the  country  and  the  wants  of  the  government, 
distributed  with  that  wise  economy  which  must  refuse  to 
solicitation  what  should  be  reserved  for  the  recompense  of 
meritorious  service;  but  such  as  will,  at  all  times,  enable  the 
government  to  avail  itself  of  the  abilities  of  persons  qualified 
to  fulfil  its  duties.  They  will  hold  sacred  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  that  most  powerful  engine,  the  best  support  of  every 
wise  political  institution,  and  best  exciter  and  preserver  of 
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public  spirit.  They  will  multiply  schools,  well  knowing  that 
men  are  moral,  industrious,  and  free  in  proportion  as  their 
minds  are  enlightened.  They  will  leave  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  as  exempt  from  burthens  and  unrestricted  by 
regulations  and  privileges  as  may  be  expedient;  aware  that 
freedom  and  competition  will  generally  ensure  cheap,  abundant, 
and  improved  productions.  In  fine,  they  will  know,  love,  and 
promote  the  general  good  of  society.” 

But,  unfortunately,  by  the  year  1834,  Papineau  had  become 
embittered  against  the  constitution,  and  this  found  vent  in 
the  famous  “Ninety-two  Resolutions,”  drawn  up  by  him  and 
his  leading  associates  and  presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  February,  1835.  Some  of  the  resolutions  were  just  and  wise, 
as  they  rightly  contended  for  the  principles  of  responsible 
government,  but  others  were  violent  in  form  and  substance. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Papineau  attacked  the 
governor.  Lord  Aylmer,  in  such  strong  language  that  the 
speech  was  struck  off  the  journals  of  the  House. 

A  rebellion  against  arbitrary  government  was  approaching, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  remember  that  the  whole 
French-Canadian  people  were  not  behind  the  extravagant 
parts  of  the  Ninety-two  Resolutions.  In  1834  the  clergy 
became  alarmed  by  their  revolutionary  character,  and  a 
number  of  Papineau’s  most  prominent  supporters  withdrew 
from  him.  Moreover,  as  De  Celles  states,  when  some  of 
Papineau’s  lieutenants  openly  preached  rebellion  and  annex¬ 
ation,  these  appeals  to  popular  passion,  “coupled  with  the 
highly  provocative  attitude  of  Papineau,  created  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  a  host  of  French  citizens,  who  forthwith  took  sides 
with  the  governor.” 

But  whether  we  call  it  courage  or  stubbornness,  opposition 
did  not  daunt  Papineau.  The  more  the  political  difficulties 
increased,  the  more  daring  and  violent  became  his  language. 
In  1837  his  speeches  at  different  places  were  practically  calls 
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for  revolt.  Monseigneur  Lartigue,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Montreal,  issued  in  July  of  that  year  a  warning  to  his  clergy, 
and  in  October  a  pastoral  letter,  to  be  read  in  the  churches, 
exhorting  the  people  to  mistrust  the  men  who  were  hurrying 
them  into  rebellion.  This  followed  the  meeting  of  “patriotes” 
at  St.  Charles,  at  which  Papineau  had  the  support  of  two 
English  leaders — Nelson  and  Brown — and  four  French  leaders — 
Viger,  Lacoste,  Cote,  and  Girod.  The  mottoes  displayed  at 
that  assembly  read,  “Papineau  and  the  Elective  System,” 
“Independence,”  “Our  Upper  Canadian  Friends,”  etc.  Here 
we  need  not  go  into  the  battles  of  the  rebellion  which  followed — 
St.  Charles,  St.  Denis,  St.  Eustache.  The  rebellion  failed,  and 
ninety-nine  prisoners  were  harshly  punished.  Twelve  were 
executed  and  the  rest  exiled. 

The  rebellion  failed,  and  Papineau  failed.  He,  too,  was  in 
exile,  having  escaped  by  way  of  St.  Hyacinthe  to  the  United 
States. 

The  rebellion  failed,  but  the  one  just  cause  which  had 
aroused  the  feelings  of  the  people  was  achieved  a  few  years 
later — free  and  responsible  government.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  record  that  Papineau  took  that  achievement 
gracefully  when  he  returned  from  exile  in  1845.  Except  for 
his  devotion  to  study,  that  exile,  partly  in  the  United  States 
and  partly  in  France,  had  been  largely  sad  and  lonely  for  him. 
On  his  return,  although  he  was  welcomed  heartily  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  felt  that  he  had  paid  a  heavy  price  for  his 
mistakes,  and  who  still  remembered  the  splendid  tribune  of 
earlier  days,  he  shut  himself  up  at  Montebello  for  two  years. 

In  1847  he  again  came  forward  and  entered  parliament,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  great  Papineau  was  not  only  living,  but 
living  too  intensely,  in  that  past  in  which  he  had  taken  such  a 
leading  part.  He  even  opposed  the  idea  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  Crown  and  demanded  independence.  His 
former  political  friends,  who  were  now  imbued  with  the  newer 
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ideas  and  outlook,  could  no  longer  work  with  him.  His  influence 
did,  indeed,  carry  some  of  his  party  with  him,  but  in  1851  he 
retired  into  private  life,  dying  in  1870.  His  mistakes  are  a 
part  of  Canadian  history;  so,  also,  are  the  splendid  qualities  of 
the  great  tribune  in  his  earlier  career.  His  home,  Montebello, 
on  the  Ottawa  River,  will  ever  be  one  of  historic  memories. 

Thomas  Storrow  Brown  was  one  of  the  two  leading  English 
citizens  who  sided  with  Papineau,  and  who  became  “generals” 
in  the  rebellion.  Brown  was  born  at  St.  Andrew’s,  New 
Brunswick,  of  good  Tory  stock.  His  father’s  father  was  a 
Boston  merchant,  who  sacrificed  all  for  the  Royal  cause  in  the 
American  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  left  for 
Halifax  with  General  Gage  in  1776.  His  mother’s  mother 
was  a  Wentworth,  cousin  to  John  Wentworth,  the  last  Royal 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  afterwards,  as  Sir  John 
Wentworth,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Thomas  Storrow  Brown  was  born  in  1803,  went  to  Montreal 
in  1818,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  had  become  a  politician, 
eagerly  following  the  trend  of  events  in  Canada  and  the  Mother 
Country.  He  took  sides  from  the  first  with  those  who  were 
demanding  “responsible  government.”  Some  twenty  years 
after  the  rebellion  he  contributed  an  article  to  the  press  in 
which  he  said: 

“To  no  party  in  a  colony  does  the  British  nation,  at  home  or 
abroad,  owe  so  much  as  to  the  ‘Papineau  party,’  to  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  attached.  To  no  man  born  in  a 
colony  does  the  British  nation,  at  home  or  abroad,  owe  so 
much  as  to  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  one  who,  by  that  spirit 
that  in  heroic  times  falls  upon  chosen  men,  towered  giganti¬ 
cally  amidst  his  compeers.  Though  here  the  struggle  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  contest  between  French  and  English,  in  other 
colonies  it  was  distinctly  between  the  people  and  the  colonial 
oligarchy.” 

Brown  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  a  stately  and  remarkable 
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figure  in  the  streets  of  Montreal  in  the  eighteen-hundred  and 
eighties.  He  was  blind  at  this  time,  but  alert  in  memory  and 
intellect.  The  blindness  was  connected  with  the  events  of 
1837,  and  that  part  of  the  story  was  told  by  him  in  1869  as 
follows:  “Our  last  public  meeting  was  announced  for  the 
6th  of  November,  when  we  intended  to  adjourn  till  May. 
Our  opponents  were  the  ‘Doric  Club,’  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  stout  young  ‘English,’  and  all  the  other  ‘English’ 
who  chose  to  turn  out  on  days  of  tumult,  with  clubs  in  their 
hands.  The  Dorics  posted  placards  calling  on  the  loyal  to 
‘nip  treason  in  the  bud,’  by  stopping  this  meeting.  We  had 
no  mayor  or  city  government  then;  the  ‘magistrates’  feared 
a  deadly  tumult.  On  their  assembling  I  waited  on  some  of 
them  to  say  our  meeting  must  be  held;  it  was  our  right,  and  we 
would  not  back  down  under  threats;  that  if  collision  came,  it 
would  be  their  fault;  they  must  control  their  people,  and  I 
would  control  ours;  they  should  not  come  with  music,  nor  in 
bands,  but  singly  as  citizens,  and  so  separate,  if  unmolested. 

“We  met  in  a  large  yard,  west  of  the  present  Ottawa  Hotel. 
Our  resolutions  were  mild  enough;  but  before  we  got  through, 
a  crowd  gathered  outside  the  St.  James  Street  gate,  and  some 
stones  were  thrown  over.  A  good  portion  of  our  men  passed 
out  quietly  into  Notre  Dame  street.  The  remainder,  under 
two  hundred,  I  formed  into  companies,  two  deep,  armed  with 
stout  sticks,  which  both  parties  then  kept  in  readiness  at  their 
respective  rendezvous.  My  orders  were  that  they  should  cut 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  then  scatter  for  their  homes, 
for  the  troops  and  the  big  guns  would  be  soon  out.  Opening 
the  gates,  they  sallied  in  four  columns,  and  rapidly  reached  the 
Place  d’Armes;  for  this  sudden  onslaught  cleared  the  street 
Seeing  all  safe,  I  turned  back  alone.  It  might  be  called  fool¬ 
hardy;  but  I  was  personally  on  the  best  of  terms  with  every¬ 
body,  and  when  one  has  been  for  months  always  in  danger, 
he  never  thinks  of  it.  At  the  corner  of  St.  Frangois  Xavier 
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street,  a  crowd  was  collecting  with  whom  I  exchanged  a  few 
words;  and,  on  turning  down  the  street,  I  was  felled  by  a  blow 
from  a  bludgeon  behind,  which  was  followed  by  others,  with 
the  cry,  ‘Brown!  kill  him!  kill  him!’  leaving  me  senseless  in 
blood.  In  addition  to  cuts  and  bruises,  the  optic  nerve  of  my 
right  eye  was  shattered,  and  I  have  never  seen  with  it  since.” 

Brown  was  confined  to  the  house,  on  account  of  his  injuries, 
until  the  16th  of  November.  During  these  ten  days,  he  states 
that  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  had  sent  an  agent  from  Upper 
Canada  to  Montreal  to  find  out  what  preparations  had  been 
made  for  an  armed  rebellion,  but,  says  Brown,  “We  had  none, 
and  not  even  a  committee,  with  whom  the  agent  could  consult.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  Brown  learned  that  a  warrant 
had  been  issued  against  him  for  high  treason.  There  was 
then  no  bridge  over  the  St  Lawrence  anywhere,  so  he  proceeded 
to  the  ferry-boat  which  plied  below  the  current  east  of  the  city. 
Reaching  there,  however,  at  five  o’clock  he  learned  that  it 
was  to  cross  the  river  at  seven  and  would  take  over  two 
companies  of  militia.  He  then  left  to  secure  a  crossing  by 
canoe,  but  the  weather  was  too  stormy  for  the  man  in  charge, 
and,  managing  to  reach  Pointe  aux  Trembles,  he  was  taken  over 
to  an  island  in  a  boat,  stayed  there  overnight,  and  the  next  day 
reached  Varennes  on  the  south  shore.  His  object  was  to 
make  for  the  United  States.  But  unexpected  circumstances 
changed  his  decision.  At  Varennes  he  heard  of  an  attack  by 
farmers  under  Bonaventure  Viger  upon  eighteen  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  and  then  remarked  to  his  friends.  Doctor  Gauvin  and 
Rodolphe  Desrivieres: 

“Then  the  ball  has  commenced.  We  must  all  take  our 
places  in  the  dance.” 

Gauvin  replied:  “Yes,  we  will  be  chased  no  longer.  Let  us 
go  to  St.  Charles,  establish  a  camp,  and  be  soldiers.” 

Brown  had  two  rifles,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  Desrivieres, 
and  Gauvin  had  a  pistol.  A  brother  of  Desrivieres  joined  the 
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party,  and  thus  equipped,  they  declared  war  and  established  the 
first  “patriot”  camp  in  Canada. 

The  people  in  the  villages  along  the  Richelieu  River  who 
had  risen  were  no  better  equipped,  and  the  end  of  the  rebellion, 
with  the  arrival  of  the  regulars  under  Colonel  Wetherall  by 
way  of  Chambly  and  Colonel  Gore  by  way  of  Sorel,  came 
quickly.  Leaders  and  people  who  had  escaped  death  or  capture 
fled  in  all  directions,  the  leaders  making  for  the  United  States. 
One  leader,  Wolfred  Nelson,  was  captured  at  Waterloo.  Sir 
Georges  E.  Cartier,  then  a  youth  but  later  one  of  Canada’s 
most  esteemed  statesmen,  was  among  the  patriots.  There 
is  one  reference  to  him  in  Brown’s  account.  He  says: 

“On  Monday,  the  27th  (November),  alarmed  with  a  report 
that  Colonel  Wetherall  would  attack  St.  Denis,  the  place  was 
evacuated.  Dr.  Nelson,  the  present  Sir  Georges  E.  Cartier, 
myself,  and  a  few  others  passed  the  day  seated  very  stupidly 
in  a  swamp,  a  few  miles  back  from  the  Richelieu.” 

The  story  of  Brown’s  escape  is  full  of  incident.  A  free 
pardon  had  been  offered  to  all  others,  provided  that  Nelson 
and  Brown  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  On  Friday,  the  first  of  December,  about  thirty  men  had 
agreed  to  meet  at  a  farmhouse,  but  only  eight  appeared, — 
Nelson,  Brown,  Dr.  Kimber,  Captain  Jalbert,  Rodolphe 
Desrivieres,  Simeon  Marchessault,  and  Dr.  Duchenois;  and 
one  other  whose  name  Brown  had  forgotten  when  he  wrote 
the  account  in  1869.  Duchenois  got  through  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Stanstead.  The  rest,  passing  through  St. 
Cesaire  in  carts  by  daylight,  were  stopped  at  some  distance  by 
a  man  who  told  them  that  they  were  rushing  into  the  wolf’s 
jaws,  as  guards  had  been  placed  along  the  road  to  intercept 
them.  They  returned  to  St.  Cesaire,  had  a  good  breakfast,  and 
then  made  for  the  woods  at  nightfall,  and  spent  the  night  in  a 
swamp,  where  a  violent  rain  storm  which  broke  at  midnight 
served  to  add  to  their  misery. 
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For  two  days  there  was  painful  groping  through  the  woods, 
and  as  the  “clearings”  were  few,  the  chances  for  food  were 
slight.  A  few  small  turnips  were  picked  up  on  one  field. 

On  the  Monday  they  reached  the  skirt  of  the  woods,  but  the 
guide,  who  had  scouted  ahead,  came  back  with  the  word  that 
there  were  armed  men  at  the  village.  This  was  the  day  that 
the  members  of  the  party  separated  from  one  another.  Nelson 
swam  across  the  Yamaska  River,  and  wandered  in  the  woods 
for  a  week,  until  he  was  captured  at  Waterloo.  Brown’s  other 
companions  decided  to  return  to  the  French  settlements,  but 
were  captured  near  where  West  Farnham  now  stands. 

Somewhat  lamed  in  one  foot,  and  with  an  injured  rib  which 
he  had  hurt  in  a  fall  from  his  horse  at  St.  Charles,  Brown  first 
made  his  way  to  a  cabin,  in  which  an  Irishwoman  lived.  Her 
offer  to  boil  some  potatoes  for  Brown  was  not  accepted;  he 
feared  that  her  husband  was  hiding  behind  a  log  and  ready  to 
give  him  up  for  the  ransom,  which  was  now  announced  at 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  He  made  for  another  clearing, 
the  home  of  a  “Yankee,”  and  there  he  enjoyed  a  feast  of  bread 
and  milk  and  fried  pork.  He  slept  there  that  night,  not  certain, 
however,  whether  the  husband  believed  his  story  that  he  was 
prospecting  for  lumber. 

Tuesday  morning,  after  crossing  the  north  branch  of  the 
Yamaska  in  a  canoe,  he  continued  his  walk,  with  increasing 
lameness,  through  the  woods  and  at  last  arrived  at  a  place 
which  he  thought  later  must  have  been  Cowansville,  and 
from  thence  made  his  way  to  near  Dunham.  At  midnight  he 
had  to  rest  on  top  of  an  old  fallen  hemlock  tree.  The  next 
morning,  as  he  pushed  on,  he  met  a  man  and  asked  him  the 
direction  to  Dunham.  “There  it  is,”  said  the  man — it  was 
only  half  a  mile  away.  It  was  just  the  place  that  Brown 
wished  to  avoid,  so  he  struck  into  the  woods  again  to  go  to 
Stanbridge,  where  he  had  friends.  Walking  was  becoming 
more  and  more  painful,  and  with  a  snowstorm  coming  on  he 
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decided  to  make  for  one  of  five  log  houses  in  a  clearing.  As 
he  approached  the  owner  of  this  house,  he  said:  “I  was  going 
through  the  woods  to  Truax  Mills,  but  it  looks  so  much  like  a 
snowstorm  that  I  would  like  to  get  lodgings  in  your  house.” 

We  will  now  quote  Brown’s  own  account. 

“He  looked  an  instant  in  my  face,  and  exclaimed:  ‘Brown. 
I  know  you;  but  here  you  have  four  friends,  and  are  safe.  I 
have  just  come  from  the  “Flat”  (Dunham  village).  You  were 
seen  this  morning.  There  is  ten  thousand  dollars  offered,  and 
they  are  all  after  you.  Old  Captain  Smith  was  fixing  his  old 
gun.  I  told  the  old  cuss  it  wouldn’t  go  off;  but  he  swore  he’d 
shoot  you  if  he  see’d  you.  I  daren’t  take  you  into  my  house.’ 

“All  this  was  hurriedly  uttered,  almost  in  one  breath,  as  he 
dragged  me  hastily  by  the  shoulder  to  his  barn. 

“A  council  of  the  four  friends  was  called  on  the  barn-floor. 
They  could  devise  no  means  of  escape  except  walking  immedi¬ 
ately  across  the  fields  or  woods,  ten  miles,  to  the  lines.  This 
I  modestly  informed  them  was  impracticable,  unless  they 
provided  for  me  a  new  pair  of  legs.  A  thick  quilt,  and  a  good 
supper  were  brought,  and  I  remained  two  nights  and  one  day 
in  a  hole,  burrowed  far  into  the  hay  mow.  What  a  contrast 
with  my  previous  night’s  lodging  on  the  snow,  under  an  old 
hemlock  top, — I  don’t  forget  what  a  scraggy  one  it  was, — 
how  few  the  branches  and  how  few  the  leaves.  Young  hemlock 
furnishes  capital  bedding.  I  never  enjoyed  any  bed-room 
like  that  nest  in  the  hay.  The  swelling  of  my  limbs  diminished 
rapidly.” 

The  distance  to  the  border  was  ten  miles  by  the  road,  but 
Brown  had  to  go  through  the  fields  and  woods.  By  daylight  the 
next  morning  he  reached  Berkshire,  Vermont. 

It  was  some  years  before  Brown  returned  to  Canada  a  free 
man,  but,  whatever  opinion  might  have  been  held  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  part  in  the  rebellion,  he  became  a  highly  esteemed 
citizen  of  Montreal.  Responsible  government  had  been  won. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


The  Opening  up  of  the  Country.  Canals  and  Railways. 

The  small  French  population  in  1759,  of  from  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  thousand,  has  grown  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  in 
the  present  limits  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  million  and  more  who  moved  in  the  course  of  time  to  New 
England,  to  Ontario,  and  in  more  recent  years  to  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Dominion.  No  part  of  this  increase  has  been 
due  to  immigration  from  France;  it  has  been  wholly  due  to  a 
marked  feature  of  the  French-Canadian  people  from  the 
earliest  times  in  Canada, — early  marriages  and  large  families. 

During  the  same  period,  from  1759  to  the  present  time,  the 
English  population  of  Quebec  has  increased  from  the  four 
hundred  merchants,  who  were  such  a  source  of  worry  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Murray,  to  about  four  hundred  thousand.  The  increase 
in  the  English  population,  on  the  other  hand,  was  largely  due 
in  the  earlier  years  to  immigration  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  United  States.  The  English  have  also  suffered 
losses  by  emigration,  particularly  to  the  western  provinces 
after  1880,  a  movement  of  rural  population  which  has  seri¬ 
ously  affected  the  other  eastern  provinces  of  Canada.  It  is 
chiefly  on  the  Island  of  Montreal  that  the  English  population 
has  increased,  and  it  is  from  the  Eastern  Townships  that  the 
emigration  to  the  west  and  elsewhere  has  been  greatest.  That 
part  of  the  province  was  almost  wholly  English-speaking  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1837  there  were  in 
that  region  thirty-seven  thousand  English  and  four  thousand 
French.  Fifty  years  later  the  English  had  increased  to  seventy- 
six  thousand,  but  the  French  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
seven  thousand,  and  are  still  in  the  large  majority.  On  the 
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Gaspe  coast,  facing  Chaleur  Bay,  there  was  an  early  and 
excellent  immigration  from  the  Jersey  Islands,  speaking  both 
English  and  French,  drawn  there  by  the  fishing  industry. 

Lower  Canada  increased  rapidly  in  population,  more  so 
than  Upper  Canada.  This  fact,  in  addition  to  Montreal’s 
geographical  position,  determined  that  that  city  was  to  be  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  Canada.  In  the  days  before  the 


The  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  as  it  was  about  the  year  1840.  From  a  drawing 
by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 

railways,  trade,  both  inward  and  outward,  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  was  naturally  controlled  by  that  city  as  the  head  of  ocean 
navigation,  and  much  as  the  situation  has  changed  in  recent 
times  by  the  development  of  transcontinental  railways  and 
other  factors,  Montreal  still  holds  a  commanding  position. 

For  the  carrying  of  furs  from  the  northwest  the  bark  canoes 
of  the  Indians,  whether  coming  down  the  Great  Lakes  or  down 
the  Ottawa,  had  long  sufficed,  but  with  the  arrival  of  the 
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steamboat  (1809)  there  had  to  be  better  accommodation  at 
the  rapids  above  Montreal,  especially  as  grain,  potash,  and 
other  products  were  now  arriving  for  shipment  abroad.  As 
far  back  as  1700  the  Sulpician  fathers  of  the  Island  of  Montreal 
had  seen  the  need  of  a  canal  to  overcome  the  Lachine  Rapids, 
and  had  made  an  attempt  to  construct  one.  But  it  was  not 
until  1818  that  the  first  work  upon  a  large  canal  at  this  point 


Rapids  on  the  approach  to  the  village  of  Cedars,  1840.  From  a  drawing  by 

W.  H.  Bartlett. 

was  attempted.  The  canal  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1824.  It 
had  seven  locks  and  accommodated  vessels  of  four  and  a  half 
feet  draft.  It  was  enlarged  in  1843  to  a  draft  depth  of  nine 
feet,  and  still  later  enlarged  for  modern  needs.  The  Soulanges 
canal,  fourteen  miles  in  length,  overcomes  the  Cascades,  Cedars, 
and  Coteau  rapids.  Under  the  French  regime  four  small  canals 
with  a  depth  of  only  two  and  a  quarter  feet  were  constructed  on 
this  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  later  enlarged  by  the  British 
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authorities  to  nine  feet.  The  present  canal,  fifteen  feet  in  depth, 
was  opened  in  1899.  The  Richelieu  River,  that  historic  highway 
of  the  Iroquois,  was  made  navigable  in  1849  by  a  canal  at 
Chambly.  This  opened  the  way  for  trade  with  the  United 
States  through  Lake  Champlain.  The  Carillon  and  Grenville 
canals  on  the  Ottawa  served  to  overcome  the  main  obstacles  to 
navigation  on  that  river. 

The  first  steamboat  in  Canada — a  40-ton  vessel  built  at 
Montreal  and  called  the  Accommodation — was  launched  in 
1809  by  John  Molson,  for  service  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  This  was  only  one  year  later  than  the  first  steamboat 
on  the  Hudson.  The  Accommodation  travelled  leisurely 
according  to  modern  ideas,  taking  thirty-six  hours  for  the  trip 
between  the  two  cities;  but  it  was  not  very  many  years  after¬ 
wards  that  Charles  Dickens  could  speak  of  making  the  same 
journey  by  steamer  in  a  single  night. 

Means  of  transport  by  land  was  deficient,  dependence  being 
almost  entirely  on  water  transport.  Travelling  by  team  was 
also  difficult,  winter  and  summer.  Road-making  was  in  a 
most  backward  condition.  Governor  Craig’s  military  road 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  following  a  trail  some  distance 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  one  artery,  but  farmers  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  often  found  it  more  convenient  to  do  their 
marketing, in  the  summer  months  by  way  of  the  St.  Francis 
River  in  small  boats.  But  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  a  good  post  road  had  been  established 
before  railroad  construction  began.  One  early  writer  stated 
that  in  no  part  of  North  America  could  travellers  proceed 
more  commodiously  than  on  that  road,  but  the  journey  took 
three  days. 

The  first  railway  in  Canada  was  begun  in  1835  and  “opened 
for  traffic’’  in  July,  1836.  It  was  sixteen  miles  long  and 
extended  from  La  Prairie  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  Johns  on 
the  Richelieu.  From  St.  Johns  transportation  was  readily 
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effected  to  New  York  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson  River.  Wooden  rails,  with  iron  strips  upon  them, 
were  first  used.  The  cars  were  drawn  by  horses  the  first  year, 
but  in  1837  an  engine  was  imported  from  England.  Not  being 
quite  certain  of  its  powers,  the  management  decided  to  make 
the  trial  trip  by  moonlight.  The  name  of  the  engine  was  the 
Kitten ,  but  all  efforts  of  the  engineer  and  the  officials  failed  to 
make  it  start.  An  engineer  was  borrowed  from  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Road,  and  his  simple  advice  was:  “Give  her  more 
wood  and  water.”  The  English-made  engine  was  up  to  the 
standard,  and  with  this  improved  treatment  started  off  at 


The  first  railway  train  in  Canada,  1837. 


twenty  miles  an  hour.  By  1852  this  road  was  extended  at 
both  ends, — that  is,  from  La  Prairie  to  St.  Lambert  and  from 
St.  Johns  to  Rouse’s  Point  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  second  railway  in  Canada  (1847)  was  from  Montreal 
to  Lachine,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  Then,  in  1852,  a  line 
was  built  from  Caughnawaga,  opposite  Lachine,  to  Mooer’s 
Junction  on  the  boundary  of  the  state  of  New  York.  A 
steam  ferry  carried  engine  and  cars  between  Lachine  and 
Caughnawaga.  Again,  a  railway  was  built  from  Lanoraie  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Joliette,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles. 

But  by  1845  a  larger  plan  was  proposed.  This  was  to  be 
a  railroad  either  between  Montreal  and  Portland  or  between 
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Montreal  and  Boston.  The  former  plan  carried  in  the  end, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  two  men,  Mr.  Poor  of  Portland  and 
A.  T.  (afterwards  Sir  Alexander)  Galt  of  Sherbrooke.  Galt 
was  naturally  anxious  to  have  it  go  through  Sherbrooke,  which 
then  gave  promise  of  future  development  on  account  of  its 
natural  water-powers.  There  the  Magog  River,  coming  from 
Lake  Memphremagog,  tumbles  over  hard  rocks  into  the  St. 


The  outlet  of  Lake  Memphremagog.  From  a  drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 


Francis.  Mr.  Poor,  arriving  at  Montreal  after  a  five-day  trip 
through  a  February  snowstorm,  managed  to  secure  the  interest 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  favour  of  Portland  as  against  Boston. 
He  had  organized  a  race  between  express  sleighs  from 
Portland  to  Montreal  and  from  Boston  to  Montreal.  Part  of 
the  mail  from  an  English  ship  was  started  from  Portland  and 
part  from  Boston.  Relays  of  teams  were  provided  all  along 
the  roads,  and  evergreen  bushes  were  set  up  in  the  snow  to 
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mark  the  routes.  The  Portland  team  covered  the  three  hundred 
miles  in  twenty  hours,  twelve  hours  ahead  of  the  Boston  team. 
On  their  arrival  at  Montreal  they  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome,  and  the  Portland  route  was  adopted.  In  1853  the 
road  was  completed. 

To-day  the  province  has  nearly  six  thousand  miles  of  railway, 
and  over  four  thousand  miles  of  improved  main  highways. 
Land  transportation  in  the  twentieth  century  has  long  passed 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  pioneering  days.  No  longer  does 
the  trip  by  road  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  take  three  days,  but 
only  a  little  over  six  hours,  if  traffic  speed  is  observed,  in  an 
automobile. 

The  opening  up  of  the  country  was  gradual,  but  each  step 
in  this  development  has  enlarged  the  progress  in  farming,  in 
manufacturing,  and  in  commerce. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Shipbuilding  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  opening  up  of  the  country  by  canals  and  railways  was 
gradual,  but  it  resulted  in  a  pronounced  development  of 
production  and  trade.  To  the  Canadian  products  seeking 
markets  abroad  were  added  those  of  the  United  States  bordering 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  also  had  to  find  their  way  down  the 
route  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  as  a  result  there  was  an  impetus 
given  to  shipbuilding. 

As  we  learned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  a  beginning  was  made 
in  shipbuilding  in  the  seventeenth  century  through  the  efforts 
of  Intendant  Talon.  There  was  considerably  more  of  it  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  the  great  period  of  the  building  of 
wooden  sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  came  to  an  end,  however,  in  1897,  by  which  time 
“steel  and  steam”  vessels  had  fully  gained  the  mastery.  In  the 
hundred  years  between  1797,  when  the  building  of  sailing  craft 
was  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  and  1897,  when  it  ended  com¬ 
pletely,  no  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-three 
sailing  vessels  were  built  in  the  shipyards  at  or  near  Quebec 
City.  The  peak  period  was  from  1837  to  1877,  with  a  record  of 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  vessels,  an  annual 
average  of  fifty-four. 

The  Quebec  shipyards  covered  about  twenty  miles  of  the 
shore  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  thousands  of 
men  were  employed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  the  city  was  dependent  on  this  industry.  Some  fortunes 
were  made;  but  many  builders  with  small  capital  lost  money, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ships  often  sold  in  England  at 
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fifty  per  cent  profit,  and  that  going  over  to  England  the  boats 
carried  a  profitable  load  of  freight. 

Although  Montreal  was  and  is  the  head  of  ocean  navigation, 
Quebec  had  the  advantage  in  this  enterprise,  as  the  boats  which 
were  used  for  trade  with  England,  the  West  Indies,  and  else¬ 
where,  could  make  three  trips  in  the  season  from  Quebec,  but 
only  two  from  Montreal. 

Canadian  oak  was  used  at  first  for  the  ships,  but  as  Lloyd’s 
marine  insurance  people  in  London  did  not  rate  it  as  high  as 
the  slower-growing  and  therefore  denser  English  oak,  the 
Canadian  builders  adopted  tamarack.  The  tamarack  vessels 
proved  sound  after  twenty  years  of  service,  and  they  would  last 
even  as  long  as  forty  years  if  in  their  construction  hardwood 
“tree-nails”  were  used.  Pickling  the  wood  in  water  holding  rock 
salt  was  also  found  valuable.  Most  of  the  wood  used  came  from 
Upper  Canada,  some  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  rest 
by  the  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  Rivers. 

The  reminiscences  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  Quebec 
shipbuilding  of  the  last  century  are  full  of  the  romance  of  the 
time.  An  enterprise  upon  which  so  many  of  the  people  were 
dependent  naturally  had  much  popular  interest,  and  every 
launching  of  a  completed  ship  was  an  “event.”  The  renowned 
Captain  Bernier,  who  has  since  sailed  the  Arctic  seas  so  often 
and  with  such  marked  success  in  the  interest  of  Canada,  was 
the  superintendent  of  a  shipyard  at  Quebec  in  the  seventies. 
He  tells  us  that  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  to 
watch  the  planking  of  a  staunch  ship,  and  that  for  a  man  who 
loved  ships  and  knew  them,  the  watchful  attention  to  the 
small  details  of  the  finishing,  the  rigging,  and  the  outfitting  of 
sailing  craft  was  a  labour  of  love. 

The  workmen  also  undoubtedly  enjoyed  their  work,  in  spite 
of  what  seems  in  the  light  of  to-day’s  standards  very  small 
pay.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  serious  objection 
to  the  fact  that  the  working  time  in  winter  was  ten  hours  a 
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day  and  in  the  summer  eleven  hours,  with  no  half-holiday  on 
Saturday.  While  at  their  work  the  men  constantly  chanted 
the  French-Canadian  folk  songs,  and  there  was  one  English 
song  much  in  use  when  the  heavy  timbers  were  being  lifted. 
There  were  in  those  days  no  mechanical  appliances  such  as  are 
now  employed  for  this  heavy  lifting.  The  work  had  to  be  done 
by  manual  labour,  and  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull  all  together 
was  made  to  the  song  of  “Charley  was  a  good  man.”  The 
gang-leader  began  it,  and  then  the  men  would  follow  with 
“C-h-a-r-ley  man, “draw¬ 
ing  out  the  first  syllable 
to  the  length  of  time  for 
the  first  strong  pull. 

Not  only  shipbuilding 
itself,  but  the  first  visit 
of  the  trading  ships  in 
spring  was  of  interest  at 
Quebec.  To-day  the  first 
gigantic  steamships 
which  arrive  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  navigation  are 
majestic  enough  as  they 
come  in  sight  after  rounding  the  “point”  of  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
But  they  come  singly.  In  the  days  of  three-  and  four-masted 
sailing  vessels,  however,  the  “spring  fleet”  came  like  a  flock  of 
gigantic  whitewinged  birds,  having  gathered  together  in  the 
Gulf  and  in  the  upward  course  of  the  river.  The  hundreds 
of  white-  sailed  ships  was  a  most  impressive  sight,  and 
thousands  of  Quebecers  gathered  yearly  on  the  heights  to 
view  the  approach  of  the  fleet. 

Vessels  built  of  iron  and  steel  with  steam  as  their  motive 
force  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  wooden  sailing  vessels  as  the 
chief  carriers  on  the  high  seas,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  were  wooden  vessels  under  steam  instead  of  sails. 
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or  with  sails  as  auxiliary,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  besides  Mr.  Molson’s  Accommodation 
(1809),  the  first  steamship  to  ply  in  Canadian  waters.  Above 
all  there  was  the  Royal  William.  On  September  2nd,  1830, 
the  keel  of  this  ship  was  laid  at  Quebec — a  ship  destined  to 
a  comparatively  short  life,  but  of  some  renown  in  the  world. 
The  shipyard  where  she  was  built  was  just  below  that  part 
of  the  Battlefields  Park  where  Wolfe  died.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  boat  was  to  ply  between  Quebec  and  Halifax 
with  passengers  and  goods.  But  that  purpose  was  in  the 
direction  of  bonne  entente ,  as  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  at  that 
time,  although  both  British,  were  under  entirely  separate 
governments,  and  nearly  half  a  century  had  to  elapse  before 
they  were  united  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  government 
of  Lower  Canada  had  voted  twelve  thousand  dollars  a£  a  sub¬ 
sidy  towards  the  enterprise,  in  order  to  encourage  trade  between 
the  two  colonies. 

So  important  was  this  matter  that  when,  on  April  29th, 
1831,  the  new  boat  was  launched,  there  was  great  excitement 
at  Quebec.  The  mayor  proclaimed  a  public  holiday;  Lord 
Aylmer,  the  governor-general,  was  present  to  represent  King 
William  IV,  after  whom  the  boat  was  named,  and  it  was  Lady 
Aylmer  who  broke  the  bottle  of  wine  on  the  bows  of  the  ship, 
with  the  words:  “God  bless  the  Royal  William  and  all  who 
sail  in  her!”  The  guard  and  band  of  the  32nd  Foot  regulars 
had  been  drawn  up  near  the  slip  whence  the  ship  was  to  be 
launched,  while  the  gunners  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  the 
citadel  were  ready  to  fire  a  salute.  “Then,”  to  quote  Colonel 
Wood,  “amid  the  crash  of  arms  and  music,  the  roaring  of 
artillery,  and  the  enthusiastic  cheering  of  all  the  people,  the 
stately  vessel  took  the  water  to  begin  a  career  the  like  of  which 
no  other  Canadian  vessel  ever  equalled  before  that  time  or 
since.” 

The  Royal  William  had  a  deck  length  of  one  hundred  and 
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seventy-six  feet;  including  the  paddle  boxes  of  eight  feet  each, 
the  breadth  was  forty-four  feet,  or  twenty-eight  feet  inside 
breadth.  The  draught  was  fourteen  feet.  There  were  fifty 
passenger  berths  and  a  good  saloon.  When  ready  for  sea  her 
cost  was  estimated  at  £16,000.  In  the  year  1831  she  made 
three  successful  trips  between  Quebec  and  Halifax. 

In  the  following  year  there  was  a  serious  commercial  de¬ 
pression,  owing  largely  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  and  the 
losses  to  the  Royal  William  caused  by  quarantine  at  Quebec 
were  such  that  the  owners  decided  to  sell  her  for  one-third  of 
the  original  cost.  For  a  short  time  she  was  reduced  to  the 
humbler  position  of  a  local  tug  or  an  excursion  boat.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  she  was  sent  to  Boston  with  freight  and 
passengers  (she  was  the  first  steamer  flying  the  Union  Jack  to 
enter  a  seaport  of  the  United  States),  and  was  welcomed  to 
the  harbour  by  the  band  of  Fort  Independence  playing  the 
tune  of  “God  Save  the  King.” 

The  new  owners  did  not  find  the  vessel  a  profitable  venture 
and  decided  to  send  her  to  England  for  sale.  It  was  this 
decision  which  gave  the  Royal  William  the  glory  and  honour 
of  being  the  first  vessel  to  cross  any  ocean  under  her  own 
steam,  and  this  was  accomplished  only  under  difficulties.  One 
or  two  other  vessels  had  crossed,  going  part  way  by  sail  and 
part  by  steam;  but  the  Royal  William  was  under  steam  the 
whole  way,  though  also  using  sail.  She  left  Quebec  on  August 
5th,  1833,  and  coaled  at  Pictou.  The  load  of  coal  (three 
hundred  tons)  was  too  great  for  her  size;  she  was  strained, 
and  the  starboard  engine  was  disabled,  but  with  the  other 
engine  she  reached  Gravesend,  England  (after  detention  at 
Cowes  for  repairs),  in  twenty-five  days  from  Pictou. 

At  London  the  Royal  William  was  sold  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  chartered  by  the  Portuguese  government. 
In  1834,  she  was  sold  to  the  Spanish  government  and  became 
a  man-of-war  under  the  flag  of  Spain,  but  flying  the  pennant 
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of  Commodore  Henry,  then  commanding  the  British  Auxiliary 
Squadron  which  was  supporting  the  Spanish  government  in 
its  fight  with  the  Carlist  uprising  in  the  north  of  Spain.  In 
May,  1836,  in  the  attack  of  the  British  Legion  upon  the  Carlists 
in  the  Bay  of  St.  Sebastian,  she  stood  in  towards  the  Carlist 
flank,  and  then  fired  “the  first  shot  that  any  steam  man-of-war 
ever  fired  in  action.” 

The  Spaniards  took  little  care  of  the  vessel.  They  finally 
sold  her  hulk  to  France,  and  put  her  engines  into  a  vessel  called 
Isabella  Segunda ,  which  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  on  the  Algerian 
coast  in  1860. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  the  Royal  William.  A  model  of  the 
boat  is  sacredly  guarded  in  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  Quebec — a  society  founded  in  1824  by 
the  governor-general,  Lord  Dalhousie. 

There  was  a  considerable  revival  of  shipbuilding  at  Levis, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal  during  the  Great  War,  and  ship¬ 
building  operations  are  still  carried  on  quite  extensively  at 
Montreal  and  Levis. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
The  Story  of  Mining. 

The  story  of  mining  begins  far  back  in  Quebec  history,  as  it 
was  in  the  year  1736,  under  the  French  regime,  that  the  first 
blast-furnace  in  all  Canada  was  erected  near  Three  Rivers  to 
smelt  the  bog-iron  ores  of  the  St.  Maurice  district.  Under  the 
name  of  the  St.  Maurice  forges,  and  later  as  the  Radnor  forges, 
that  industry  continued  with  very  little  interruption  until 
1910,  furnishing  charcoal  pig-iron  of  the  highest  quality  for 
the  industries  of  the  country. 

That  long  period  of  production  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  is  interesting,  not  merely  because  from 
early  times  it  led  to  the  home  manufacture  of  the  iron  parts 
of  the  wooden  ships  built  in  the  country,  and  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  stoves  (so  much  needed  in  the  long  cold  winters), 
kettles,  pots,  and  axes,  but  also  on  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  ore.  Everywhere,  as  we  know,  soils  have  minute  particles  of 
iron  and  other  metals  distributed  through  them,  but  it  would 
never  pay  to  work  the  soils,  as  they  are,  to  recover  those 
particles.  However,  in  the  course  of  long  ages  the  bogs  and 
swamps  can  do  this  service  for  mankind  in  their  own  way.  In 
these  bogs  and  swamps  vegetation  decays  and  gives  off  tiny 
particles  of  organic  acids  in  solution,  and  these  acids,  permeating 
the  soil  with  their  delicate  chemical  fingers,  act  on  and  dissolve 
the  tiny  particles  of  iron  and  bring  it  in  solution  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  where  it  changes  into  the  loose  reddish  or 
yellowish  material  known  as  bog-iron  ore.  Slow  as  this 
natural  process  is,  it  had  been  going  on  long  enough  to  provide 
sufficient  material  in  the  St.  Maurice  district  to  feed  the  blast¬ 
furnace  for  a  century  and  three-quarters. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  non-metallic  mineral  which  has  given 
Quebec  a  unique  place  in  the  world  of  commerce.  For  many 
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years  the  province  has  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  asbestos.  The  origin  of  this  mineral  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  bog-iron  ore.  From  near  the  Chaudiere 
River,  on  the  east,  to  where  the  county  of  Brome,  on  the  west, 
borders  on  the  United  States,  there  is  a  hundred-mile  ridge 
of  varying  width  and  height  known  as  the  serpentine  belt. 
It  is  so  named  because  one  of  the  rock  masses  in  the  belt  is  a 


A  tunnel  for  men  in  an  asbestos  mine  at  Thetford  Mines. 


silicate  of  magnesia  called  serpentine,  and  it  is  this  rock  that 
carries  the  valuable  asbestos.  The  whole  belt  is  within  the 
Appalachian  mountain  district  of  the  province,  but  it  is  of 
igneous  ( ignis ,  fire)  origin.  Undoubtedly,  many  million  years 
ago  the  great  mass  which  now  forms  the  serpentine  belt  welled 
up  as  a  hot  and  soft  magma  along  a  “line  of  weakness’’ in  the 
earth’s  crust,  and  in  the  countless  ages  which  have  followed, 
the  play  of  chemical  and  physical  forces  has  developed  the 
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varied  rock  and  mineral  contents  of  the  ridge  or  belt,  in  keeping 
naturally  with  the  original  contents  of  the  magma. 

Asbestos  is  found  only  in  the  serpentine.  Though  of  exactly 
the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  serpentine,  physically 
it  is  entirely  different  in  its  character.  Its  long  or  short 
silky  fibres  are  fire-resisting,  as  the  Greek  name,  asbestos, 
meaning  incombustible,  indicates.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
mines  at  Thetford,  East  Broughton,  and  at  Asbestos  near 
Danville,  many  uses  have  been  found  for  it,  including  fire¬ 
proof  building  material  as  asbestos  shingles,  asbestos  boards, 
and  asbestos  plaster,  fire-proof  gloves  for  firemen,  fire-proof 
curtains  for  theatres.  It  is  also  much  used  for  steam  packing. 

Asbestos  produced  in  the  province  of  Quebec  has  now  an 
annual  value  of  approximately  twelve  million  dollars.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  the  first  discovery  of  the  large  deposits 
of  asbestos  was  due  to  railway  building.  This  was  in  1877  at 
Thetford,  when  the  opening  of  rock  cuttings  there  for  the 
Quebec  Central  Railway  disclosed  the  asbestos  running  through 
the  serpentine  rock. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  serpentine  belt  there  have 
been  developed  large  and  small  “pockets”  of  chromite  (chromic 
iron).  The  principal  mining  of  chromite  was  in  the  Coleraine 
district  of  Megantic  County,  and  was  quite  active  from  1894 
to  1908.  The  industry  revived  again  in  the  war  years,  the 
greatest  shipments  being  made  in  1918,  when  thirty-six  thous¬ 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  tons,  valued  at  over  $770,000 
were  shipped  from  the  reopened  mines.  Competition  has 
recently  arisen,  however,  from  South  Africa  and  Russia. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  considerable  copper 
mining  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  it  is  continued  to  the 
present  time  by  the  Eustis  Mining  Company  near  Sherbrooke, 
over  eight  thousand  tons  of  copper  concentrate  having  been 
produced  in  one  year,  1926.  The  ore  is  a  copper-sulphur  one, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  the  sulphur,  which  previously  had 
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destroyed  the  vegetation  for  miles  around  when  driven  from 
the  smelter,  was  caught  and  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 
A  demand  for  the  sulphuric  acid  arose  for  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer  superphosphates.  The  phosphate  rock  (apatite)  was 
mined  up  the  Ottawa  River  at  Buckingham,  and  it  was  found 
cheaper  to  freight  that  rock  to  the  Eastern  Townships,  a 
hundred  miles  away,  than  to  ship  the  acid  to  the  rock.  The 
superphosphate  industry,  however,  came  to  an  end  when  more 
easily  worked  phosphate  rock  was  found  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  the  far  eastern  extension  of  the  Appalachians,  in  Gaspe 
Peninsula,  promising  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  have  been 
developed  in  recent  years. 

Slate,  principally  roofing  slate,  was  long  an  important  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  Appalachian  district,  being  quarried  chiefly  in 
Richmond  County,  at  New  Rockland  and  near  Danville. 

The  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  the  Lowland  Plain  naturally 
contain  no  ores.  The  limestones,  the  shales,  and  the  sandstones 
in  that  area  are  flat-lying  undisturbed  by  mountain-building 
forces.  It  is  true  that  the  eight  “volcanic  necks”  known  as 
the  Monteregian  Hills,  so-named  from  Mount  Royal  as  the 
most  prominent  of  them,  burst  up  through  the  sedimentary 
rocks  millions  of  years  ago,  but  without  effect  in  producing 
metallic  deposits.  Mineral  paints,  however,  are  found  at 
many  points  from  Montreal  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  at  the 
edge  of  the  Lowland  Plain,  but  these  deposits  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  were  washed  down  from  the  Laurentian  Plateau, 
having  been  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  minerals 
in  the  latter  area.  In  1926  over  six  thousand  tons  were  pro¬ 
duced,  at  a  value  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  What 
the  Lowland  Plain  supplies  from  the  rock  formations  of  economic 
value  is  building  stone,  lime  for  cement  and  plaster,  shales  for 
brick-making,  tiles,  and  drain  pipes. 

Going  still  further  northward,  for  the  Lowland  Plain  lies 
between  the  Appalachians  on  the  south  and  the  vast  northern 
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area,  we  come  to  the  Laurentian  Plateau  or  Canadian  Shield, 
which  occupies  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  province. 
The  earth  folding,  by  the  force  of  gigantic  lateral  pressure 
which  raised  the  Appalachians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  western,  is  one  kind  of 
mountain-building.  In  the  Laurentian  Plateau  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  another  kind,  where  the  gigantic  force  of  enormous 
and  long-continued  volcanic  activity  in  ages  untold  millions 
of  years  ago 
was  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for 
this  elevated 
area.  The  more 
the  Lauren¬ 
tian  Plateau  is 
studied  the 
more  one  be- 
comes  im¬ 
pressed  with 
the  thought 
of  the  mighty 
caldron,  or 
rather  series 
of  caldrons, 
of  molten  rock 

which  had  their  part  in  forming  the  granites,  the  granite- 
gneisses,  the  anorthesites,  and  other  igneous  rocks  which  cover 
the  larger  portions  of  the  area. 

Canadian  geologists  early  discovered,  however,  that  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks — such  as  limestone  and  clay-shale — had  also 
been  laid  down  in  seas  which  had  covered  the  area  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  that  these  sedimentary  rocks  had  become 
greatly  altered  by  the  intrusion  of  the  molten  igneous  rocks, 
and  it  is  where  this  action  has  taken  place  that  metallic  deposits 
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are  most  likely  to  be  found.  The  geologists  have  further 
mapped  out  the  areas  where  this  “metamorphism,”  as  it  is 
called,  has  occurred,  and  therefore  where  “prospecting”  for 
ores  is  most  likely  to  be  successful. 

An  important  mineral  area  is  the  Abitibi  region,  bordering 
on  Ontario  and  the  continuation  of  a  mineral  district  of  that 
province.  Prospecting  in  the  Abitibi  region  brought  to  light 
the  copper-gold  deposits  now  being  worked  at  the  Noranda 
smelter.  That  smelter  began  operation  only  in  1928,  but  the 
production  at  once  showed  that  Quebec,  favoured  not  only 
by  that  region  but  also  by  other  extensive  metamorphic  regions, 
has  a  great  future  in  mining. 

As  a  “complex”  area,  the  Laurentian  Plateau  has  a  great 
variety  of  metals  and  minerals.  Molybdenum  is  a  metal  which 
is  added  to  steel  in  small  quantities  to  impart  to  it  hardness  and 
toughness,  and  during  the  Great  War  it  was  sought  for  the 
manufacture  of  guns.  The  ore  of  molybdenum  is  called 
molybdenite,  and  in  the  year  1918  one  mine  alone,  thirty 
miles  above  the  city  of  Hull,  produced  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  the  ore.  It  is  found  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  Plateau. 

Magnesite  is  a  mineral  much  used  to  line  open-hearth  and 
electric  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  only  known 
Canadian  deposits  of  workable  size  are  in  the  townships  of 
Grenville  and  Barrington,  in  the  county  of  Argenteuil,  and 
these  are  steadily  worked. 

Mica,  at  one  time  familiar  to  everybody  as  the  transparent 
“glass”  which  enabled  one  to  see  the  glowing  coals  in  the  coal 
stove,  became  of  much  greater  importance  after  1890,  when  it 
was  found  to  be  of  value  in  all  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus. 
“For  the  construction  of  electric  machinery  the  Quebec  mica 
is  second  to  none,  its  essential  qualities  of  insulation,  flexibility, 
elasticity,  toughness,  and  cleavability  being  of  the  highest.” 
The  nature  of  the  mineral,  however,  is  such  that  it  is  found 
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only  in  “pockets,”  and  those  who  mine  it  have  to  be  both 
patient  and  persevering.  Shining  particles  of  mica  are  to  be 
seen  in  most  granites. 

Graphite  has  been  mined  in  Quebec  since  1847.  Like  the 
diamond  and  like  coal  and  charcoal,  graphite  is  simply  the 
element  carbon.  It  is  found  in  the  crystalline  limestones  of 
the  Laurentian  Plateau,  and  its  existence  there  shows  that 
in  the  extremely  ancient  seas  in  which  the  limestones  had  been 
laid  down,  there  had  existed  also  the  vegetable  life  which 
turned  eventually  into  graphite. 

Kaolin  (China  clay),  infusorial  earth,  feldspar,  and  other 
economic  minerals  are  found  in  the  Plateau.  The  radio-active 
minerals,  uraninite,  samarskite,  elevite,  and  gunmite  have  been 
found  in  individual  specimens  but  so  far  not  in  workable  quan¬ 
tities. 


CHAPTER  XX 
Industrial  Development. 

During  the  period  of  the  wooden  sailing  vessels  Canada  had 
entered  upon  a  substantial  industrial  development.  Milling 
and  manufacturing  had  begun  on  a  considerable  scale,  and 
the  export  of  lumber  was  extensively  carried  on.  But  it  was 
not  until  near  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  that  the 
full  possibilities  of  the  country  were  realized.  A  few  years 
previously.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  foretold  that  in  the  twentieth 
century  Canada  would  have  its  innings,  just  as  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  United  States  had  come  to  its  own  in  industrial 
expansion.  In  the  activity  which  has  marked  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  so  far,  the  province  of  Quebec  has  had  a  large  share. 

Manufacturing  began  in  this  province  as  far  back  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  in  1667  that  the  making  of 
boots  and  shoes  began  at  Quebec  City,  and  in  1670  a  tannery 
was  established.  About  that  time,  also.  Talon  led  the  way  in 
the  manufacture  of  potash,  showing  the  farmers  how  to  dispose 
of  the  waste  wood  from  land-clearing.  As  we  saw,  too,  in  the 
last  chapter,  iron  smelting  began  at  the  St.  Maurice  forges  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  continued  down  to  1910.  These  forges 
supplied  the  iron  parts  for  the  vessels  built  at  that  time,  while 
the  farmers  grew  the  hemp  needed  for  the  ships’  ropes,  and  pitch 
and  tar  were  produced  in  the  local  forests. 

The  small  industrial  beginnings  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  no  doubt  had  their  share  in  developing 
that  well-known  aptitude  of  the  French-Canadian  workman 
in  the  mechanical  arts  which  has  done  so  much  to  bring  in¬ 
dustries  to  this  province.  That  development  was  also  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  early  life  on  the  farms,  where  the  farmer, 
like  the  pioneers  of  New  England,  had  frequently  to  be  his 
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own  mason,  his  own  carpenter,  and  the  maker  and  repairer 
of  his  own  vehicles. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  all 
manufacturing  industries  had  to  be  placed  either  beside  a 
waterfall  or  at  some  town  or  city  to  which  coal  could  be  brought 
cheaply  by  water  carriage.  Other  factors,  of  course,  had  to 
be  considered,  but  one  of  the  chief  ones  was  that  of  producing 


The  market  place,  Quebec,  in  1840.  From  a  drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 

the  needed  power  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Thus,  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal  had  industries  early,  because  of 
the  coal  brought  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  or  by  way  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  the  lakes  from  the  United  States. 
Sherbrooke,  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  was  early  chosen  by 
manufacturers  for  the  establishment  of  industries,  because 
there  the  Magog  River,  coming  from  Lake  Memphremagog, 
tumbles  over  hard  rocks  at  Sherbrooke  before  it  empties  into 
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the  St.  Francis  River  and  furnishes  abundant  power  at  low 
cost. 

With  the  coming  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  a 
new  condition  of  affairs  had  been  developed  in  this  matter 
of  power.  Due  to  scientific  experiment  it  was  found  that 
power  could  be  sent  over  conducting  wires  for  long  distances, 
and  that  therefore  it  could  be  developed  wherever  waterfalls 


Mills  at  Sherbrooke,  on  the  Magog  River,  1840.  From  a  drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 

existed  or  could  be  created  by  damming,  and  then  sent  to 
the  distant  places  where  it  might  be  needed.  Practically 
everybody  is  familiar  with  this  fact  to-day,  but  many  people 
can  remember  when  the  possibility  of  “action  at  a  distance” 
was  doubted  by  quite  practical  men.  But  its  practicability 
has  been  proved,  and  it  is  now  making  great  changes  in  the 
modern  world. 

The  province  of  Quebec  has  no  coal  beds,  but  it  has  an 
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immense  amount  of  available  water  power  as  well  as  a  very 
large  amount  of  that  power  developed.  Possibly  there  is  no 
part  of  this  continent,  of  equal  area,  with  such  an  extensive 
reserve  of  available  water  power.  This  is  afforded  chiefly 
by  the  untold  myriads  of  lakes  and  rivers  on  the  vast  Lauren- 
tian  Plateau.  The  lakes  are  “young,”  and  the  rivers  are 
“young.”  Of  course,  compared  with  the  age  of  the  earth, 
all  lakes  are  young,  as  eventually  they  must  become  filled  up 


A  large  power  plant  on  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

with  the  sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers — say  in  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  years,- — but  rivers  show  that  they  are  young 
when  they  tumble  in  cascades  here  and  there  and  run  over 
rapids,  not  having  had  “time”  to  wear  down  their  beds  to 
base-level. 

The  provincial  government  early  realized  the  importance 
of  this  “white  coal”  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
province,  and  entered  upon  the  policy  of  providing  reservoirs 
at  or  near  the  headwaters  of  the  principal  rivers  to  equalize 
the  flow  of  water  throughout  the  year,  and  thus  prevent  too 
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great  a  flow  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  too  small  a  flow  in 
the  dry  summer  months  and  in  winter.  The  government 
has  not  adopted  the  policy  of  government  ownership  of  power, 
but  charges  a  fee  for  the  service  afforded  by  the  dams  or 
reservoirs.  Among  these  dams  are  the  Gouin  on  the  St. 
Maurice  River,  the  Allard  on  the  St.  Francis,  the  Taschereau 


A  power  plant  on  the  Gatineau  River. 


on  the  Chicoutimi  and  Au  Sable  Rivers,  and  the  Mercier 
on  the  Gatineau.  The  Gouin  reservoir  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  serves  to  give  an  equal  flow  of  water  through¬ 
out  the  year  to  the  many  industrial  plants  at  Grand'Mere, 
Shawinigan  Falls,  and  Three  Rivers. 

Immense  water  powers  have  been  developed  on  the  Gatineau 
River  and  also  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Saguenay  River. 
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The  headwaters  of  the  Saguenay  River  are  Lake  St.  John. 
At  the  outlet  of  the  lake  a  large  dam  has  been  constructed, 
and  various  other  powers  have  been  developed  along  the 
river  to  Chicoutimi.  The  fall  of  the  river  from  the  outlet 
at  Lake  St.  John  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  at  Chicoutimi  is 
over  three  hundred  feet.  Giant  paper  mills  have  been  erected 


An  aluminum  plant  at  Shawinigan  Falls. 

along  this  distance,  and  a  new  city  has  arisen  four  miles  above 
Chicoutimi,  called  Arvida.1 

The  establishment  of  Arvida  so  far  from  the  markets  for 
its  product — aluminum — shows  well  the  importance  of  cheap 
power,  especially  when  it  is  needed  in  large  quantities.  The 
metal  aluminium — spelled  slightly  differently  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  form  aluminum — exists  widely  in  nature  in  combi- 

composite  word  made  up  of  the  two  first  letters  of  the  Christian  names  and  family  name 
of  the  president  of  the  company — Arthur  Vining  Davis. 
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nation,  as  in  clay  for  instance,  but  it  can  be  separated  from 
its  compounds  only  by  means  of  high  heat.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  form  of  it  is  the  oxide,  called  bauxite.  This  mineral 
is  brought  from  several  of  the  southern  United  States  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  by  the  electrical  current  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  power  that  the  metal  is  reduced.  At  Shawinigan 
Falls,  also,  a  large  amount  of  aluminum  has  been  reduced 
during  a  number  of  years.  To  show  how  “refractory”  is 
the  mineral  from  which  the  aluminum  is  extracted,  it  may 
be  added  that  it  takes  one  horse-power-year  to  extract  five 
hundred  pounds  of  the  metal. 

The  development  of  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at 
the  rapids  above  Montreal,  has  been  considerable  for  some 
years,  and  work  has  begun  upon  a  very  large  development 
— the  Beauharnois — on  the  south  shore  of  the  river. 

The  distribution  of  power  by  electricity  has  meant  a  very 
great  increase  of  manufacturing  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns, 
conveniently  situated  for  the  distribution  of  manufactured 
goods.  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers  have  benefited  par¬ 
ticularly,  while  the  city  of  Quebec  has  obtained  a  large  paper 
mill  on  this  account  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  supplies 
of  pulp  wood  can  be  delivered  there  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Charles  by  cheap  water  carriage. 

But  the  most  striking  fact  about  this  twentieth  century 
in  Quebec  manufacturing  has  been  the  growth  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  In  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  a 
few  paper  mills,  as  at  Lachute,  Windsor  Mills,  and  Bucking¬ 
ham,  and  there  was  also  a  considerable  export  of  the  pulp 
wood.  This  export  of  the  raw  material,  however,  was  felt  to 
be  a  loss  to  the  province  and  was  finally  forbidden  so  far  as 
the  “crown  lands”  belonging  to  the  provincial  government 
were  concerned. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  erection 
of  new  mills  was  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  now 
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over  fifty  mills  producing  either  the  pulp  alone,  or  paper  alone, 
or  both  pulp  and  paper.  A  number  of  the  largest  are  on  the 
Laurentian  Plateau,  in  territory  once  occupied  by  the  fur 
traders.  The  Saguenay  River  has  mills  at  Port  Alfred,  Chi¬ 
coutimi,  Kenogami,  Riverbend,  and  Dolbeau;  the  St.  Maurice 
River  has  them  at  La  Tuque,  Grand' Mere,  and  (at  the  outlet 
to  the  St.  Lawrence)  at  Three  Rivers;  the  Donnacona  mill 


A  celanese  factory  at  Drummondville. 

is  on  the  the  Jacques  Cartier  River,  the  Buckingham  on  the 
Lievre,  and  that  of  Gatineau  Point  on  the  Gatineau. 

The  soft  woods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  chiefly 
spruce  and  balsam  fir,  but  other  woods — jack  pine,  poplar, 
and  hemlock — are  also  used  in  smaller  proportions.  The 
Laurentian  Plateau  is  naturally  a  soft-wood  area,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  Appalachian  district,  which  is  a  mixed  area, 
with  much  maple  and  birch  and  some  oak. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
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decrease  in  the  wood  exports  from  Quebec,  which  were  so 
large  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  so,  the 
lumber  industry  is  still  important  both  for  home  consumption 
and  for  export,  amounting  to  a  value  of  over  fifty  million 
dollars  annually. 

Another  industry  depending  on  the  forest  is  that  of  celanese 
or  artificial  silk,  which  is  manufactured  in  very  large  factories 
at  Drummondville  on  the  St.  Francis  River. 

The  forest  reserves  of  the  province  are  vast,  but  they  are 
not  inexhaustible.  This  has  been  well  recognized,  and  in 
1908  the  provincial  government  established  a  tree  nursery 
at  Berthierville,  at  which  not  only  the  useful  native  species 
are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  reforestation, 
but  also  Scotch  pine,  white  spruce,  Sitka  spruce,  Douglas 
fir,  European  larch,  European  alder,  and  Russian  willow 
all  of  which  have  been  acclimatized.  Several  of  the  large 
paper  companies  have  also  their  own  systems  of  reforestation, 
while  there  is  full  co-operation  as  well  for  fire  protection  for 
the  forests. 

Manufacturing  in  Quebec  province  has  many  advantages 
in  natural  resources,  in  the  water  powers,  in  the  reliability 
of  the  workmen,  and  in  the  fact  that  ocean  transportation  to 
Montreal  is  possible  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
Farming , 

The  Great  Ice  Age  provided  important  gifts  not  only  for 
the  modern  manufacturer,  but  also  for  the  farmer.  Possibly 
the  early  pioneer  farmers  of  Quebec,  who  had  the  heavy  task 
of  clearing  the  land  from  boulders,  might  have  thought  that 
the  Ice  Age  had  given  altogether  too  much  “industry,”  had  they 
been  familiar  with  that  period  of  the  earth’s  history.  Often 
the  boulders  were  used  as  stone  fences  for  the  farms,  and  quite 
frequently  throughout  the  province,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  as  well  as  north  of  it,  we  find  stone  churches,  stone 
houses,  and  stone  town  halls,  with  walls  of  granite-gneiss 
boulders,  which  had  their  original  home  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  north  and  which  were  plucked  off  by  the  ice-sheet  and 
carried  to  their  new  resting  places. 

The  immense  deposits  of  gravel,  so  useful  for  road-making 
and  railway  road-beds,  were  also  the  gift  of  the  Ice  Age.  As 
the  ice-sheet  finally  melted  northward,  it  sent  out  great  streams 
of  water,  laden  with  this  gravel,  which  it  had  gathered  on  its 
southward  advance.  The  gravel  heaps  are  the  “terminal 
moraines”  of  the  ice-sheet.  When  the  soil  is  thin  on  the  top 
of  the  gravel,  it  makes  poor  farming  land,  though  suitable  for 
forest  growth. 

At  or  near  the  close  of  the  Ice  Age  the  land  sank  hundreds 
of  feet,  and  was  covered  by  the  sea  (the  Champlain  Sea). 
In  the  Lowland  Plain  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachian 
district,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Laurentian  Plateau,  there  was  deposited  another  soil 
known  as  the  Leda  clay.  It  is  so  named  from  the  millions  of 
fossils,  of  which  the  Leda  species  is  the  most  common  one, 
that  are  found  everywhere  in  it.  These  fossils  are  of  shell-fish, 
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and  we  know  that  they  are  “recent”  geologically,  as  they  are 
of  the  same  species  as  those  still  living  below  the  thirty-fathom 
depth  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  where  did  the 
clay  come  from?  Sir  William  Dawson  held  that  it  was  scraped 
by  the  ice-sheet  from  the  beds  of  Utica-Lorraine  shales,  which 
overspread  part  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau.  This  seems  very 
reasonable,  as  there  are  still  large  remnants  of  that  soft  rock 


A  market  garden  at  Rosemont,  Montreal. 

on  the  Plateau,  and  a  large  mass  of  it  forms  the  striking  east 
bank  below  the  Montmorency  Falls  near  Quebec.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  the  great  weight  of  the  ice-sheet  which  had  depressed 
the  land  and  thus  caused  the  invasion  of  the  sea,  and  when 
the  ice  had  disappeared,  the  whole  land  rose  again. 

The  value  of  that  clay  is  that  the  fossils  which  it  contains 
are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  as  they  slowly  dis¬ 
solve,  they  enrich  the  soil  for  agriculture. 
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The  first  farmer  in  the  province  was  Louis  Hebert,  the 
Parisian  apothecary,  whose  farm,  as  we  have  seen,  was  where 
the  City  Hall  of  Quebec  and  Laval  University  now  stand. 
Farming  in  general  could  make  but  little  headway  during  the 
years  of  the  Iroquois  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  we  have  seen,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  that  officers  and  men 
of  the  Carignan-Salieres  regiment  had  been  settled  on  the 


Hot  beds  at  Montreal. 


banks  of  the  Richelieu  River.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  these 
soldiers  had  had  any  previous  experience  in  farming,  and  it 
is  generally  true  that  the  immigration  from  France  was  not 
from  the  farms  of  France,  but  rather  from  the  towns  and  fishing 
ports.  It  was  on  this  account,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Jean 
Talon  had  exerted  himself  so  much  in  the  work  of  teaching  the 
settlers  how  to  farm.  Some  of  the  farming  methods  of  that 
early  time  were  retained  in  many  parts  until  late  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  French-Canadian 
farmer  from  adopting  modern  methods  as  well. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  first  cream  separator  used 
in  all  Canada  was  at  Ste.  Marie,  Beauce  County,  in  1882,  and 
the  first  creamery  in  Canada  was  established  in  1873  in  Athel- 
stan,  Huntingdon  County.  Indeed,  in  the  progressive  Island 
of  Orleans,  visited  yearly  by  so  many  thousands,  one  may 


The  interior  of  a  hot  house  at  Montreal. 


well  believe  that  the  picturesque  primitive  ways  of  those 
fine  French-Canadian  farmers  are  retained  merely  out  of  a 
conservative  and  worthy  sentiment  that  the  colour  and  spirit 
of  the  long  past  should  not  be  wholly  lost.  It  is  there  that 
Mr.  Horatio  Walker,  the  Ontario-born  artist,  has  lived  so  many 
years  and  conveyed  to  canvas  his  remarkable  pictures  of  life 
on  the  beautiful  island. 

The  French-Canadian  farmer  has  two  valuable  material 
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gifts  from  the  long  past — the  French-Canadian  cow  and  the 
French-Canadian  horse.  The  French-Canadian  cow  is  a 
developed  and  pure  breed — the  first  on  this  continent — 
descendant  of  those  brought  over  by  the  first  settlers  between 
1620  and  1650,  chiefly  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.  In 
1886  the  breed  was  entered  as  pure-bred  in  the  “herdbook” 
of  the  province.  In  descent  it  is  related  to  the  Jerseys  and 


Apple  blossoms  at  Rougemont. 

Guernseys.  The  French-Canadian  horse  is  the  descendant  of 
those  sent  over  by  Louis  XIV,  and  has  been  developed  into  a 
remarkably  sturdy  and  useful  animal. 

Quebec  is  not  a  wheat  province,  although  wheat  was  exported 
to  the  West  Indies  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
population  was  only  a  few  thousand.  The  production  of  oats 
in  Quebec  to-day  is  about  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  spring 
wheat,  and  that  of  barley  is  three  times  greater  than  that  of 
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wheat.  The  amount  of  buckwheat  produced  is  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  spring  wheat.  Hay  and  clover  is  always 
an  important  crop,  averaging  over  six  million  tons  yearly. 
Through  the  heavy  production  of  hay  and  clover,  and  of 
fodder  corn  and  alfalfa,  Quebec,  from  a  farming  point  of  view, 
has  become  largely  a  dairying  province.  The  value  of  dairy 
products  has  reached  the  hundred  million  dollar  mark  per  year. 


A  poultry  house  at  Sorel. 


Dairy  production  means  good  animals,  and  Quebec  has 
several  districts  noted  for  its  cattle.  Huntingdon  and 
Chateauguay  Counties  are  the  home  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle, 
which  have  taken  first  prizes  at  World  Fairs.  The  Holsteins 
are  found  everywhere,  and  Jerseys  in  Richmond  and  other 
counties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  many  farmers’  clubs  and  agricultural  societies 
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throughout  the  province,  and  has  a  staff  of  seventy-two  county 
agronomists,  who  advise  the  farmers  in  their  several  districts. 
The  agronomists  are  trained  at  the  three  large  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  province:  Oka,  Ste.  Anne-de-la-Pocatiere,  and 
Macdonald  (Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue).  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  first  agricultural  school  in  Canada  was  opened  at 
Quebec,  on  the  St.  Charles  River,  by  M.  Perreault,  a  well-known 
educationist  of  the  time. 

Fruit-growing  is  an  important  industry.  The  celebrated 
fameuse  apple  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  the  Monte- 
regian  Hills.  The  expansion  of  Montreal,  indeed,  resulted  in  the 
disappearance  of  many  orchards  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Royal. 
Abbotsford,  on  the  Yamaska  Mountain,  one  of  these  hills,  is  a 
noted  fameuse  producer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Monteregian  Hills  favour  apple-growing  simply  because  these 
hills  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  slow  and  gradual  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  hard  rock  has  added  much  potash  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil. 

Three-fifths  of  the  total  Canadian  output  of  maple-sugar 
and  maple-syrup  is  produced  in  Quebec.  A  high  standard 
of  quality  is  maintained,  and  the  provincial  government  has 
established  a  technical  school  for  the  industry  in  Beauce,  the 
chief  sugar  county. 

The  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  has  reached  a  value  of 
over  fifteen  million  dollars  yearly.  Honey  is  also  produced 
in  large  quantities. 

An  important  reorganization  of  agriculture  in  the  province 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  provincial  government.  Some 
of  its  chief  features  are  the  establishment  of  special  regions 
of  co-operative  production  of  those  products  best  suited  to 
the  districts  or  regions;  assisted  and  co-operative  marketing; 
and  a  more  extensive  system  of  scientific  assistance  to  farmers. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
The  Fishing  Industry. 

Fishing  is  Canada’s  oldest  industry.  In  all  probability 
even  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  Found  Land  by  John 
Cabot,  Breton  fishermen  were  already  familiar  with  some  of 
the  harbours  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  rich  cargoes 
of  the  first  adventurers,  who  had  been  drawn  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  by  the  seas  teeming  with  codfish,  attracted  others,  and 
year  after  year  Breton.  Norman,  Basque,  and  Portuguese 
fishermen  came  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  When  Jacques 
Cartier  first  entered  the  Gulf,  he  found  fishermen  ahead  of 
him,  and  on  a  part  of  his  journey  along  the  shores  of  Labrador 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  fishing  vessel  from  Rochelle.  So 
plentiful  were  the  fish  that  in  a  few  hours,  when  the  codfish 
were  on  the  feeding  grounds,  a  vessel  could  be  loaded  with 
a  harvest  of  the  sea  that  found  a  ready  market  in  Europe. 
In  1542,  at  the  time  of  Cartier’s  third  voyage,  it  is  said  that 
“sixty  ships  went  to  fish  for  cod  in  the  New  Land.”  In  1675 
Le  Clercq  was  at  Chaleur  Bay  and  afterwards  wrote  that 
between  four  and  five  hundred  vessels  at  a  time  visited  Perce 
for  the  cod  fishing. 

Due  to  the  influence  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  Labrador 
current,  the  fish  were  of  a  particularly  fine  quality.  As 
time  went  on,  the  market  for  the  fish  broadened.  At  first 
the  chief  market  was  found  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but 
very  soon  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil  and,  at  a  much  later 
period,  the  United  States  became  profitable  markets.  As 
we  have  seen,  Intendant  Talon,  in  his  efforts  to  promote  an 
export  trade  for  New  France,  sent,  among  other  products 
of  New  France,  dried  codfish  to  the  West  Indies. 

Incidentally  the  cod  fisheries  led  to  the  fur-trade.  It  was 
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necessary  for  export  to  dry  and  dress  the  fish.  Crews  were 
landed,  stages  set  up,  and  the  cod  treated  very  much  as  they 
are  to-day.  Sometimes  the  crews  wintered  in  the  country. 
Curious  Indians  swarmed  about  the  fishermen,  who  soon 
began  purchasing  their  furs  for  articles  generally  of  little 
value.  The  returns  from  this  trade  were  enormous,  and  it 


A  GaspS  fishing  boat  on  Mai  Bay. 

gradually  increased,  until  the  fur-trade,  at  first  a  mere  by¬ 
product  of  fishing,  was  cultivated  on  its  own  account. 

The  fisheries  were  valuable  for  themselves,  but  they  were 
also  of  value  as  a  nursery  for  explorers  and  as  a  training  school 
for  the  navy.  Louis  XIV  took  a  deep  interest  in  them,  and  the 
French  government  in  its  instructions  to  Governor  de  Callieres 
said:  “The  establishment  of  sedentary  fisheries  was  one  of 
the  best  means  of  employing  the  King’s  Canadian  subjects 
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and  to  develop  the  great  riches  of  the  colony,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  governor  to  support  them  with  authority 
and  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  those  who  undertook 
to  establish  all  such  fisheries.” 

When  New  France  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 

enterprising  mer¬ 
chants  from  the 
Channel  Islands  be¬ 
came  interested  in 
the  Canadian  cod 
fisheries.  In  1764 
the  Robin  family, 
from  Jersey,  estab¬ 
lished  a  fishing  station 
on  Chaleur  Bay 
under  the  name  of 
Charles  Robin  and 
Company.  They 
gradually  brought 
under  their  control 
all  the  independent 
fishing  companies  and 
had  a  virtual  mon¬ 
opoly  of  the  cod 
fisheries  for  over  a 
century.  They  were 
to  the  fisheries  what 
the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was  to  the 
fur-trade.  The  Robins’  headquarters  were  at  Paspebiac.  In 
time  changes  took  place  in  the  company;  new  partners  were 
brought  in  and  operations  enlarged.  In  1913  the  Robins  in¬ 
terests,  operating  under  the  name  of  C.  Robin-Collas  Company, 
Limited,  with  Paspebiac  still  as  its  main  centre,  had  control  of 
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twenty-eight  fishing  stations  along  Gaspe  Peninsula,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  on  the  Labrador 
coast.  Sixty  years  after  the  Robins’  group  began  operations, 
one  of  their  former  employees,  David  le  Bouthillier,  estab¬ 
lished  a  rival  company. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  export  of 
codfish  to  Spain,  Haiti,  and  Brazil  was  forty  thousand  hundred¬ 
weight  annually.  Shortly  after  Bouthillier  entered  the  fishing 
field  he  was  exporting  an  additional  quantity  of  from  twenty- 
five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  hundredweight  of  dried  cod 
each  year. 

The  cod  fisheries  have  continued  to  expand,  and  a  large 
export  trade  has  developed,  the  largest  and  finest  fish  going 
to  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  Mediterranean  centres,  while  those 
of  inferior  grade  find  a  ready  market  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States. 

In  May  schools  of  herring  and  capelin,  the  latter  the  favour¬ 
ite  food  of  the  cod,  begin  to  run.  The  voracious  codfish 
follow  them  to  Canadian  waters,  and  then  the  hardy  fishermen 
become  alert.  Most  of  the  fishing  is  done  with  long  hand-lines 
close  to  the  land,  but  the  more  venturesome  fishermen  pursue 
their  calling  at  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  from 
the  shore.  While  the  hand-lines  are  generally  used,  the  fish 
are  also  taken  in  trap  nets.  The  codfish  have  their  finny 
enemies.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century 
dogfish  played  havoc  with  them,  and  white  porpoises  destroyed 
vast  numbers  of  cod  as  well  as  other  fish,  being  particularly 
destructive  to  herring. 

Spring  herring  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  Quebec.  About 
May  1st  they  are  caught  around  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  and  at 
Anticosti  Island,  but  neither  the  herring  nor  the  mackerel 
fisheries  have  been  carried  on  with  the  same  energy  as  the 
fishing  of  cod.  Salmon,  the  choicest  fish  in  Quebec  waters, 
is  widely  distributed.  About  one  million  pounds  are  annually 
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taken  in  nets  by  the  fishermen  of  the  province,  and  in  addition 
large  numbers  are  caught  by  anglers.  In  1927  the  salmon 
catch  had  a  value  of  $141,250.  The  rivers  of  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula  and  those  flowing  from  the  north  into  the  Gulf 
and  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Saguenay  to  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle,  abound  in  salmon.  For  many  years  salmon 


Unloading  codfish  at  Mai  Bay. 


fisheries  have  been  operating  at  the  estuaries  of  the  Bersimis, 
Moisie,  and  Natashquan  Rivers. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  sea  fish  in  the  waters  of  the 
province,  not  only  cod  and  salmon,  but  also  haddock,  hake, 
herring,  mackerel,  smelts,  eels,  halibut,  plaice,  trout,  tom  cod, 
lobsters,  scallops,  and  clams.  Sea  trout  frequent  the  mouths 
of  the  tidal  rivers,  a  particularly  gamey  variety,  weighing  as 
much  as  eight  pounds,  being  taken  at  the  mouth  of  Trinity 
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River  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  eel  is  one  of  the  chief  fish 
caught,  about  three  million  pounds  being  exported  annually 
to  the  United  States. 

There  are  also  many  inland  fisheries.  In  the  lakes  are  found 
speckled  trout,  gray  trout,  salmon  trout,  the  common  pike, 
bass,  and  in  some  places  sturgeon  and  pickerel.  In  Rupert’s 
River  sea-trout  and  whitefish  ascend  from  James  Bay  and 
prove  an  excellent  source  of  food  supply  for  the  Indians. 
The  basin  of  the  Saguenay  is  the  home  of  the  ouananiche 
(land-locked  salmon),  the  finest  game  fish  of  the  inland  waters 
of  North  America.  In  the  St.  Lawrence  are  found  the  best 
maskinonge,  and  in  the  Richelieu  region,  black  bass. 

The  government  is  awake  to  the  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
province.  It  has  established  fish  hatcheries  at  Tadoussac, 
Gaspe,  Magog,  etc.,  and  there  are  in  addition  salmon  ponds 
at  Tadoussac  and  Gaspe.  Bonuses  are  granted  to  fishermen 
on  boats  and  the  cost  of  new  fishing  gear;  subsidies  are  given 
to  cold  storage  plants  on  steamers  carrying  fish  for  cold  storage 
plants  ashore,  and  for  fish  reduction  plants.  Generous  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry  is  given  in  a  variety  of 
other  ways. 

According  to  a  recent  Quebec  government  report,  “the 
value  of  production  of  the  commercial  fisheries  of  Quebec 
for  the  year  1927  was  $2,736,450.  .  .  .  The  value  of  the  inland 
fisheries  $614,194.’’ 

Apart  from  this  Quebec  benefits  in  another  way  from  the 
fish  that  frequent  her  waters.  According  to  the  report  just 
quoted : 

“The  game  fisheries,  through  permits  and  the  rental  of 
fishing  privileges,  produce  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  an¬ 
nually,  but  the  greatest  benefit  these  fisheries  bring  is  not 
easily  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  Those  who  come  into 
the  province  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  fishing  are  usually  men  of 
means,  who  spend  liberally  on  railway  fares,  hotel  bills,  supplies. 
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guides,  and  other  purposes.  Very  often,  too,  they  are  attracted 
by  the  rich  undeveloped  resources,  and  many  cases  could  be 
cited  of  the  building  of  factories  and  the  beginning  of  indus¬ 
trial  projects  as  a  result  of  the  fishing  and  hunting  trips  of 
wealthy  men.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
Quebec's  Place  in  the  Dominion. 

As  the  oldest  settled  province  of  the  Dominion,  as  the  second 
largest  in  population,  and  as  the  one  in  which  the  French- 
speaking  people  are  in  the  majority  by  about  eight  to  one  of 
other  languages,  Quebec  has  a  special  interest  to  the  English- 
speaking  provinces.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  that 
interest  has  not  often  taken  the  form  of  misunderstanding.  It 
is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  so 
many  people,  both  in  the  French  province  and  in  the  English 
provinces,  who  are  working  for  the  better  understanding 
which  becomes  all  Canadians  who  love  their  country,  who 
recognize  that  French  Canadians  and  English  Canadians 
are  alike  Canadians,  and  that  both  the  French  and  English 
languages  have  their  noble  histories  and  a  place  in  the  civilized 
world. 

The  French  Canadian  is  attached  to  his  language,  his  religion, 
and  his  traditions,  just  as  the  English  Canadian  is  attached  to 
his.  This  means  that  there  are  differences  even  in  habits  of 
thought  on  many  lines,  but  it  does  not  mean  that,  after  all, 
there  is  a  profound  difference  in  the  real  thought.  It  is  chiefly 
a  difference  in  the  expression  or  the  form,  and,  as  in  most 
other  things  in  life,  the  search  for  points  of  agreement  rather 
than  of  difference  leads  to  the  more  real  as  well  as  the  higher 
understanding. 

The  French  Canadian  is  conservative  in  his  methods  and  in 
the  development  of  his  institutions;  so  is  the  English  Canadian. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  lack  of  appreciation  of 
what  others  are  doing,  but  simply  means  that  the  familiar  path 
is  the  one  that  is  followed.  And  if  the  French  Canadian  is 
conservative  in  many  things,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  lacks 
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that  intelligent  spirit  of  adaptiveness  which  makes  for  the 
higher  citizenship.  Perhaps  in  nothing  is  this  shown  more 
clearly  than  in  his  political  development.  To  understand 
what  is  meant  by  this  we  must  again  have  clearly  in  mind  the 
situation  of  the  people  during  the  whole  century  and  a  half 
from  the  arrival  of  Champlain  to  the  taking  of  Quebec  in 
1759, — their  situation  as  to  government.  During  all  that 
long  period  neither  the  name  nor  the  fact  of  what  we  call 
“self-government”  was  known.  Just  as  in  France  itself  for 
the  several  hundred  years  before  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789,  where  the  common  people  had  no  voice  whatever  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  were  ruled  by  kings  with  “absolute”  powers,  so 
in  Canada  during  the  French  regime  the  governors  and  intend- 
ants  ruled  in  virtue  of  the  orders  of  the  absolute  kings  across 
the  sea.  That  government  of  the  Canadians  was  mostly  kind 
in  intention — “paternal”  as  it  is  called — but  was  often  mistaken 
in  its  intentions,  with  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
simply  because  the  king  was  so  far  away  and  did  not  fully 
understand  the  real  position  of  affairs  in  Canada.  In  Chapter 
VIII  we  saw  that  the  illustrious  governor.  Count  Frontenac, 
desired  to  give  the  people  some  representation  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  France,  but  he  was  over-ruled  by  the  king  and 
the  king’s  minister.  Frontenac,  dominating  as  he  was,  sin¬ 
cerely  wished  to  establish  in  New  France  something  of  the  old 
liberty  that  long  ago  had  prevailed  for  a  short  time  in  France, 
but  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 

As  a  result,  the  French  Canadian  had  enjoyed  no  such 
political  training  as  was  possessed,  for  instance,  by  the  English 
settlers  in  Canada  after  1760 — United  Empire  Loyalists  and 
others  from  the  United  States, — who  had  been  accustomed  to 
their  “town  meeting”  for  the  management  of  their  local  affairs 
and  to  electing  their  representatives  to  the  legislatures  in  the 
Thirteen  Colonies;  or  again  by  those  who  came  from  Great 
Britain  imbued  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  con- 
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stitutional  government  means,  a  knowledge  made  all  the  more 
lively  by  a  sense  of  resentment  at  the  way  in  which  King  George 
III — a  well-meaning  man,  but  stubborn — was  trying  to  play 
the  part  of  an  absolute  monarch. 

But  from  the  moment  that  British  constitutional  government, 
restricted  as  it  was  for  many  years,  became  established  in  this 
country,  the  French  Canadian  proved  decisively  that  he  was 
possessed  of  high  political  capacity.  From  the  ranks  of  the 
French-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  province  came  such  men 
as  Sir  Louis  H.  Lafontaine,  Sir  Georges  E.  Cartier,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  were  imbued 
with  and  exemplified,  to  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  highest 
ideals  of  British  statesmanship. 

Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  misunderstanding  in  the  past 
between  English  and  French  Canada  is  the  fact  that  the  French 
language  prevails  in  Quebec.  It  seems  hopeless  to  remind 
those  who  stand  out  for  English  alone  in  Canada,  on  the  ground 
that  Canada  is  a  British  country,  that  in  Great  Britain  there 
are  many  thousands  in  Wales  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
who  do  not  speak  English.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  growing  number  of  people  in  English  Canada 
who  realize  that  French  Canada  has  produced  and  is  producing 
worth-while  literature  in  French,  and  that  the  province  has 
something  to  add  to  the  general  culture  of  the  Dominion. 
The  idea,  also,  that  French  as  spoken  in  Quebec  is  a  “patois” 
is  fortunately  dying  out,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
English  teachers  of  French  in  the  high  schools  of  Ontario  who 
now  come  yearly  to  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their 
practice  in  speaking  French  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language.  What  gave  the  idea  of  the  “patois”  is  readily 
explained.  For  the  long  period  of  sixty  years  after  1760 
there  was  little  or  no  intercourse  between  Quebec  and  France. 
Educated  French  Canadians  continued  to  speak  good  French, 
but  many  of  the  people  retained  in  their  everyday  speech 
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words  and  phrases  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had  more 
or  less  died  out  in  France,  but  that  they  were  “good  French” 
has  been  amply  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  are  still  current 
in  some  parts  of  France.  The  point  to  be  remembered  is  that 
the  spoken  and  written  French  of  educated  people  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  is  that  of  educated  people  in  France. 

In  the  present  century  there  has  been  great  advancement  in 
general  education  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  school 
system  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  other  provinces 
in  that  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  are 
distinct  from  one  another  throughout.  Thus,  the  Protestant 
schools  consist  of  an  elementary,  an  intermediate,  and  a  high 
school,  while  the  Catholic  schools  consist  of  a  primary  elemen¬ 
tary,  a  primary  complementary,  and  a  superior  school,  the 
last  three  grades  corresponding  to  the  three  highest  grades  of 
the  Protestant  high  school.  The  courses  of  studies  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  Protestant  schools  are  made  by  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  those  for  the 
Catholic  schools  by  the  Catholic  Committee. 

As  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
Protestant  schools  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  the  other  provinces,  it  may  be  of  more  interest 
here  to  say  something  of  the  French  Catholic  schools  of 
Quebec.  Naturally,  of  course,  the  pupils  in  these  schools 
learn  their  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and  other  subjects 
in  their  mother  tongue.  This  may  seem  simple  enough,  but 
it  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  that,  even  for  a  French-speaking 
child,  the  learning  of  French  grammar,  with  its  many  rules 
about  verbs  and  nouns  and  the  agreement  of  adjectives  in 
number  and  person,  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than  the 
learning  of  English  grammar.  It  follows  that  when  the  French 
child  has  learned  to  write  his  own  language  correctly  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  or  eighth  year  of  school,  he  or  she  has  had  a 
sound  and  valuable  mind  training  in  itself.  Handwriting  is 
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exceedingly  well  taught  in  the  Catholic  schools.  Politeness 
receives  much  attention  in  the  course  of  study,  which  might 
seem  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  natural  courtesy  of  the 
French  race,  but  the  forms  of  politeness  are  considered  worth 
attention. 

Normal  schools  have  multiplied  in  the  present  century  from 
three  to  nearly  twenty.  At  the  Catholic  normal  schools  a 
two-year  course  is  necessary  for  the  elementary  diploma;  a 
three-year  course  for  a  more  advanced  diploma,  and  a  four- 
year  course  for  the  highest  diploma.  In  each  case  the  course 
is  a  training  in  the  subjects  of  school  work  as  well  as  in  the 
methods  of  teaching. 

Technical  schools  have  been  founded  by  the  government  in 
the  larger  cities  and  manufacturing  centres,  and  Schools  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

The  two  English  universities  of  the  province,  McGill  at 
Montreal  and  Bishop’s  at  Lennoxville,  and  the  two  French 
universities,  Laval  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  at  Montreal, 
have  made  great  progress  during  the  present  century,  with 
special  development  in  the  scientific  work  at  McGill,  Montreal, 
and  Laval. 

The  educational  progress  in  all  lines  is  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  the  future  development  of  the  province 
industrially;  a  confidence  based  not  only  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  province,  particularly  in  its  abundant  water 
powers,  but  also  upon  the  trustworthy  character  of  the  workers. 

Quebec  does  not  imagine  for  one  moment  that  it  is  the  most 
important  province  of  the  Dominion,  but  it  does  believe  that 
it  has  some  characteristics  and  qualities  of  use  in  the  make-up 
of  Canadian  citizenship,  that  it  has  something  to  contribute 
to  the  general  culture,  and  that  it  has  a  history,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  needed  to  interpret  its  present  adequately,  and, 
while  its  traditions  are  dear  to  it,  it  does  not  deny  to  others 
the  right  to  work  for  the  general  welfare  in  their  own  way. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
Past  and  Present. 

In  this  final  chapter  we  shall  attempt  to  outline  briefly 
the  history  of  the  province  of  Quebec  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  serve  to  connect  the  links  of  the  personalities  and  events 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

From  1541,  the  year  of  Jacques  Cartier’s  third  visit,  until 
1608,  when  Champlain  founded  Quebec,  there  is  no  proper 
history  to  relate.  During  those  sixty-seven  years,  it  is  true, 
European  fishermen  and  trappers  were  frequently  busy  on 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Sague¬ 
nay  River,  but  even  to  the  most  thoughtful  among  seamen, 
fishermen,  and  trappers,  the  chief  interest  outside  of  their 
work  would  be  the  glorious  wild  beauty  of  river,  forest,  and 
mountain  in  the  summer  months.  The  idea  of  future  Euro¬ 
pean  settlement  and  civilization  would  hardly  enter  their 
minds. 

As  a  memory  peg  for  the  sixty-seven  years  between  Jacques 
Cartier  and  Champlain  we  may  remember  that  Henry  VIII, 
Edward  VI,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  were  reigning  succes¬ 
sively  in  England,  and  that  it  was  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  that 
Drake  and  Hawkins  and  the  other  English  “sea  dogs’’  were 
sweeping  the  seas  to  capture  Spanish  treasure. 

Off  and  on  at  that  time,  and  later  as  well,  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  had  trouble  with  each  other,  but  the  main  struggle  of 
the  period  was  between  England  and  Spain,  and  Spain’s  riches 
were  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

As  for  North  America,  the  early  claims  upon  this  territory 
were  made  by  Spain,  France,  and  England.  The  claims  of 
Spain  began  to  weaken  gradually  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  (1588),  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  claims 
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of  France  and  England  began  to  conflict.  The  two  chief 
grounds  offered  for  real  ownership  were,  of  course,  discovery 
and  settlement.  English  discovery  began  with  John  Cabot, 
who  was  sent  out  by  Henry  VII,  and  it  resulted  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Newfoundland. 

Martin  Frobisher,  in  1578,  sailed  northward  and  into  Hud¬ 
son  Strait,  the  northern  boundary  of  Quebec.  He  did  not 
enter  Hudson  Bay,  but  this  English  discovery  resulted  a 
century  later  in  the  founding  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

There  are  other  significant  dates,  but  we  shall  mention  only 
one.  In  1607,  one  year  before  Champlain  founded  Quebec, 
the  British  colony  of  Virginia  was  begun  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Company  chartered  by  James  I  of  England. 

The  history  of  New  France,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  it  which 
now  forms  the  province  of  Quebec,  begins  in  1608,  and  ends 
in  1760.  That  stretch  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years 
is  usually  divided  into  two  periods:  (1)  The  Fur  Company 
Period,  and  (2)  The  Vice-Regal  Period. 

The  Company  Period  lasted  from  1608  to  1663,  and  the 
Vice-Regal  Period  from  1663  to  1760. 

The  fur  companies  were  given  monopolies  of  the  fur-trade 
in  Canada,  in  exchange  for  which  they  had  to  undertake 
the  expense  of  administering  the  country  and  the  bringing 
in  of  settlers.  As  we  saw  in  Chapter  III,  it  was  to  Champlain 
that  the  chief  powers  were  entrusted.  It  was  he  who  under¬ 
took  the  exploration  of  the  country,  and  it  was  he  who  decided 
upon  the  several  expeditions  against  the  Iroquois. 

As  for  bringing  in  settlers,  the  companies  avoided  this  as 
much  as  possible.  Settlers  would  mean  agriculture,  and 
agriculture  would  mean  the  clearing  of  the  forests,  which 
in  turn  would  mean  driving  back  the  fur-bearing  animals. 
But  at  last  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  after 
it  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Kirke, 
was  obliged  to  do  something  with  regard  to  settlement.  To 
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avoid  expense,  however,  the  company  decided  to  attract  rich 
persons  to  the  country,  and  to  this  end  offered  large  tracts  of 
land  along  the  River  St.  Lawrence  as  seigneuries.  The  first 
seigneur  was  a  physician  of  Paris  named  Robert  Giffard 
(pronounced  Zheefar),  who  was  given  a  large  area  at  Beauport 
just  below  Quebec.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  in  June,  1634, 
with  a  group  of  forty-two  persons,  and  up  to  the  year  1663 
he  had  furnished  no  less  than  fifty  heads  of  families.  The 
seigneury  system  gradually  grew,  and  extended  from  Beaupre 
below  Quebec  to  Montreal.  The  names  of  many  villages 
along  the  stretch  of  the  river  are  those  of  the  first 
seigneurs. 

Yet,  up  to  1663,  the  total  white  population  of  the  country 
was  less  than  four  thousand,  a  striking  contrast  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had  begun  a  little  later  and  had  a  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand. 

Nevertheless,  the  activities  of  the  small  population  during 
the  fifty-five  years  from  1608  to  1665  were  remarkable  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  chief  support  of  the  people  was  their  very 
small  share  of  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade,  the  bulk  of  which 
naturally  went  to  France,  where  the  shareholders  lived.  Except 
for  the  establishment  of  Louis  Hebert’s  small  plot  at  Quebec 
and  Champlain’s  farm  at  Cap  Tourmente,  agriculture  made 
very  little  progress  during  this  time. 

The  period,  however,  was  marked  by  great  missionary 
effort,  by  Champlain’s  founding  of  Quebec,  by  Maisonneuve’s 
founding  of  Montreal,  by  the  beginnings  of  that  free  life  in 
the  woods  of  the  coureurs  de  boisy  and  by  the  struggles  against 
the  hostile  Indians. 

We  need  not  go  into  the  history  of  the  governors  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Champlain  until  1663,  but  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  first.  This  was  Montmagny.  His  name  in  Latin  might 
be  rendered  as  mons  magnus ,  big  mountain,  and  the  Indian 
word  for  a  big  mountain  is  Onontio.  This  name  became  the 
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Indian  name  for  all  the  governors  and  was  applied  by  them 
even  to  Montcalm  a  hundred  years  later. 

Let  us  pass,  then,  to  the  vice-regal  period.  New  France 
then  became  a  province  of  Old  France.  It  passed  under  the 
same  kind  of  rule  that  existed  in  France  before  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789.  France  at  that  time  had  no  parliament 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  could  be  heard.  There  were 
parlemerxts ,  but  these  were  local  courts  of  law  only.  Unlike 
England  and  New  England,  Old  and  New  France  were  ruled 
absolutely  by  the  will  of  the  king  and  his  ministers. 

Chapter  VII  gives  the  picture  of  the  coming  of  the  new  state 
of  affairs  in  Canada.  There  was  now  a  governor  and  an 
intendant,  a  lieutenant-general — Tracy. 

The  governor  had  charge  of  the  defence  of  the  country — 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Courcelles  led  the  first  attack  against 
the  Iroquois — he  had  charge  of  the  foreign  policy,  so  to  speak, 
signed  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  represented  the  king  in 
all  matters  of  general  interest.  The  intendant  had  charge 
of  the  finances  and  of  the  administration  of  law. 

There  was  also  a  Superior  Council,  composed  of  the  governor, 
the  bishop,  the  intendant,  the  attorney-general,  and  five 
councillors,  afterwards  raised  to  seven  and  then  to  twelve. 
The  councillors  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the 
bishop.  This  Superior  Council  was  a  legislative  body  as  well 
as  the  highest  court  of  law. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  the  colony  up  to  1760,  but 
there  were  few  intendants  like  Talon  and  few  governors  like 
Frontenac.  It  was,  indeed,  the  rascality  of  Intendant  Bigot 
and  the  weakness  of  Governor  Vaudreuil  which  at  last  did 
most  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  New  France. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  French  Regime  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  events  of  wide-reaching  importance.  The  Seven  Years* 
War  was  raging  in  Europe,  and  the  alliances  made  in  Europe 
had  the  effect  of  opening  the  struggle  between  France  and 
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England  for  the  possession  of  America.  Montcalm  arrived  in 
1756,  and  won  victories  over  the  English  at  the  English  forts 
along  Lake  Champlain,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
able  to  hold  out  longer  at  Quebec  in  September,  1759,  if 
he  had  been  properly  seconded  by  the  governor  and  the 
intendant. 

The  fall  of  Quebec  meant  the  abandonment  of  Canada  by 
France,  and  incidentally  enabled  the  English  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  prepare  to  establish  their  independence, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  time  at  least  if  the 
“French  menace”  in  the  north  had  not  been  removed. 

How  many  Canadians  are  there  to-day  who  realize  all  that 
was  implied  in  the  meeting  of  French  and  English  in  the 
first  years  after  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain?  In 
Europe,  of  course,  there  had  been  age-long  antagonism  between 
the  two  races,  or  rather  between  England  and  France.  It  was 
largely  the  result  of  religious  quarrels,  because  the  thousands 
of  Protestant  Frenchmen  who  left  France  to  settle  in  England 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  heartily 
welcomed  in  England,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  became 
most  useful  citizens  of  their  adopted  country  by  establishing 
industries  which  soon  enriched  .  England. 

But  in  America  it  was  another  matter.  The  sixty  thousand 
Frenchmen  who  stayed  in  Canada  were  Roman  Catholics, 
while  the  few  hundred  English  who  came  in  during  the  first 
few  years  were  Protestants;  and  the  majority  of  these  few 
Protestants  thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to 
compel  the  Frenchmen  to  become  English-speaking  and 
Protestant.  No  wonder  that  a  prominent  French  Canadian, 
speaking  before  a  service  club  at  Montreal  recently,  said  that 
the  meeting  of  the  two  races  was  not  a  case  of  “love  at  first 
sight”.  The  few  English,  it  is  true,  represented  the  general 
attitude  of  England  and  New  England  at  that  time.  They 
remembered  that  no  Protestants  had  ever  been  welcome  in 
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New  France,  and  they  knew  that  in  England  at  that  time 
Roman  Catholics  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Now  this  it  is  which  makes  the  broader  point  of  view  main¬ 
tained  by  the  first  governor  of  Quebec,  General  Murray,  and  the 
first  governor  of  Canada,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  so  important. 
They  were  statesmen  ahead  of  their  time  with  the  right  concep¬ 
tion  of  British  imperialism.  It  was  the  enlightened  action  of 
Murray  and  Carleton  which  made  the  French  Canadians  loyal 
British  subjects,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  love  lost 
between  the  two  races  at  first  sight.  Matters  of  religion  and 
language  held  a  large  part  of  the  stage  in  the  political  history 
of  Quebec  for  many  years  afterwards,  but  there  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  (it  is  a  mistake  sometimes  made  to-day)  than 
to  suppose  that  the  demands  of  the  French  Canadians  for 
rights  of  their  religion  and  language  arose  from  their  disloyality. 
They  did  not.  The  majority  became  loyal  because  of  the 
wise  management  of  Murray  and  Carleton,  and  they  remained 
loyal  in  spite  of  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  limit  those 
rights.  The  one  outstanding  exception  later  is  that  of  Papin- 
eau,  who  was  intensely  loyal  in  his  earlier  years,  and  only 
became  annexationist  by  resentment  when  he  found  himself 
unsupported  by  the  clergy  and  so  many  of  his  other  com¬ 
patriots. 

The  statement  of  an  able  French-Canadian  historian.  Rev. 
Abbe  A.  Desrosiers,  whose  Histoire  du  Canada  is  a  text-book 
in  the  leading  Catholic  institutions  of  the  province,  is  to  the 
point  on  this  question.  We  translate  the  paragraph  on  page 
275  of  his  work: 

“France  had  ceded  Canada  apparently  without  much  regret, 
and  the  people  had  to  accept  their  new  masters.  It  may  be 
conceived  that  this  radical  change  was  not  made  without 
inevitable  shocks  in  the  circumstances.  It  could  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  master  of  to-day  was  the  enemy  of  yesterday; 
again,  there  had  been  so  much  fighting  against  the  English 
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that  they  were  detested  before  they  were  known.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  the  conqueror  in  the  first  period  of  his  control 
did  not  abuse  his  advantage,  and  from  victory  by  arms  he 
appears  to  have  aspired  to  victory  by  good  treatment.  In 
the  less  happy  subsequent  days  of  struggle  the  Canadian 
people,  in  their  address  to  the  sovereign,  recalled  with  some 
emotion  those  first  days  of  tranquility.  In  truth,  for  a  time 
their  laws,  religion,  customs,  language,  and  hearths  were 
respected.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy  had  indeed  lost  some 
privileges  of  personal  order,  more  apparent  than  real,  but  the 
people  hardly  suffered  at  all  during  these  earlier  years  of 
British  rule.” 

The  steps  of  early  official  rule  were:  (1)  Military  rule, 
1763  to  1774,  (2)' the  Quebec  Act,  1774  to  1791.  The  last 
Act  separated  Canada  into  Upper  and  Lower  provinces,  the 
predecessors  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

To  the  English  statesmen  of  that  day  the  Constitutional 
Act  of  1791  seemed  to  be  a  very  generous  one,  in  that  it  gave 
each  of  the  two  provinces  an  appointed  Legislative  Council, 
and  an  elective  Legislative  Assembly,  the  former  representing 
the  English  House  of  Lords  and  the  latter  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  likeness  ended  there.  All  power 
was  centred  in  the  appointed  Legislative  Council;  the  elected 
Legislative  Assembly,  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people, 
being  powerless. 

This  was  the  basis  of  the  long  struggle,  by  both  English 
and  French,  for  the  principle  of  responsible  government  in 
Canada.  Now  the  interesting  fact  about  this  long  struggle 
in  Lower  Canada  is  that  the  educated  French  Canadians, 
the  professional  men  and  the  journalists,  grasped  very  quickly 
the  meaning  of  British  constitutional  government.  For  a 
century  and  a. half,  under  the  French  regime ,  no  other  principle 
of  government  was  known  than  that  of  the  absolute  powers 
of  the  King  of  France  as  they  existed  before  the  French  Revo- 
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lution.  A  new  world  of  enlightened  principles  of  government 
burst  upon  the  intelligent  French  Canadians  as  they  studied 
the  history  of  government  in  Great  Britain.  Such  leaders 
of  the  early  period  as  Papineau  and  his  father,  Panet,  and 
Etienne  Parent  were  the  forerunners  of  Lafontaine,  Morin, 
Cartier,  and  Tache  in  the  second,  and  of  Laurier,  Chapleau, 
and  many  others  of  the  latest  periods  of  Canadian  political 
history — all  imbued  with  the  principles  and  precedents  of 
British  constitutional  government.  Few  men  in  Canada 
were  as  well  read  in  English  political  history  from  the  period 
of  Walpole  and  the  elder  Pitt  down  to  that  of  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli,  as  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

The  Union  of  1841  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was 
not  loved  by  the  latter.  But  there  is  no  more  glorious  page 
in  the  history  of  Canada  than  that  of  the  joint  government 
of  Baldwin  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lafontaine  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  it  was  their  achievements  which  made  possible,  in  spite 
of  the  “deadlock”  which  followed  after  their  retirement, 
the  Confederation  of  1867. 

This  brief  outline  is  by  no  means  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  school  text-book,  but  is  intended  to  show  that 
the  province  of  Quebec,  however  much  it  has  retained  of  the 
character  and  customs  of  Old  France,  is  nevertheless  a  loyal 
and  essential  part  of  our  great  Dominion. 
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Mance,  Jeanne,  62. 

Manitou,  7, 

Mansfield  Street,  Montreal,  22. 
Marchessault,  Simeon,  177. 
Marguerite  Bourgeoys  College,  66. 
Maria,  10. 

Maria  Chapdelaine,  114. 

Maricourt,  91. 

Maritime  Provinces,  11,  155,  201. 
Martyrs,  Mission  of  the,  57. 

Mary,  Queen,  229. 

Mattawa  River,  188. 

McGill  University,  22,  228. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  219. 

Megantic  County,  195. 

Megantic,  Lake,  149. 
Memphremagog,  Lake,  185,  201. 
Mercier  dam,  204. 

Metcalfe  Street,  Montreal,  22. 
Mexico,  Gulf  of,  112. 
Michilimackinac,  9,  110. 

Micmac  Indians,  5,  10. 

Mingan,  9. 

Miramichi  River,  14. 

Miscou  Island,  14. 

Mississippi  River,  122,  141,  170. 
Mohawk  Indians,  3,  5,  6,  53,  54,  55, 
57,  58,  60,  73,  74,  75. 

Moisie  River,  220. 

Molson,  John,  183,  190. 

Moncton,  General,  128. 
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Montagnais  Indians,  5,  8,  9,  35,36,  39. 

Montcalm,  9,  122,  123,  124,  125,  127, 
128,  129,  130,  132,  133,  134,  135, 
138.  232,  233. 

Montebello,  166,  173,  174. 

Monteregian  Hills,  196,  215. 

Montgomery,  General  Richard,  146, 
147,  149,  450,  151,  152. 

Montmagny,  61,  62,  231. 

Montmorency,  129. 

Montmorency  Falls,  210. 

Montmorency  River,  125,  128. 

Montreal,  1,  6,  9,  21,  22,  30,  37,  38, 
40;-5?,  61,  62,  66,  67,  70,  73,  78, 
79,  80,  85,  86,  91,  93,  95,  96,  97,  101, 
104,  105,  110,  119,  124,  125,  135, 

136,  139,  140,  141,  143,  146,  147, 

157,  159,  161,  165,  168,  169,  173, 

174,  175,  176,  179,  181,  182,  183, 

184,  185,  186,  187,  188,  192^196, 

201,  206,  208,  210,  211,  212,  228, 

231,  233. 

Montreal,  Island  of,  21,  59,  60,  61, 
62,  64,  66,  140,  141,  180,  182. 

Montreal,  University  of,  228. 

Mooer’s  Junction,  184. 

Morin,  236. 

Mountain  Hill,  152. 

Mountain  Street,  Quebec,  91. 

Mount  Royal,  21,  60,  196,  215. 

Munro,  W.  B.,  Ill,  112. 

Murray,  Colonel,  159. 

Murray,  General,  134,  135,  136,  137, 
138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144, 
153,  234. 

Murray,  Governor,  180. 

Nanenot,  5. 

Nantasket,  91. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  233. 

Naskapi,  5. 

Natashquan  River,  220. 

Nelson,  Wolfred,  173,  177,  178. 

New  Brunswick,  14,  174. 

New  England,  8,  84,  87,  90,  95,  122, 
155,  157,  180,  200,  231,  233. 

Newfoundland,  11,  13,  14,  23,  26, 
170,  216,  230. 

New  Hampshire,  174. 

New  Netherlands,  73. 

New  Orleans,  61,  112. 


New  Rockland,  196. 

New  York,  3,  42,  87,  89,  95,  122,  184. 
Niagara,  122. 

Nicholson,  General,  122. 

Nicolet,  120. 

Ninety-two  Resolutions,  172 
Nipissing  Indians,  38. 

Nipissing,  Lake,  38,  39. 

Noranda,  198. 

Normandy,  81,  116,  213. 

Normans,  216. 

North,  Lord,  155. 

North  America,  11,  28,  123,  124,  139, 
142,  155,  229. 

Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal,  175. 
Nottawasaga  Bay,  52. 

Nouel,  Etienne,  24. 

Nova  Scotia,  79,  170,  174,  190. 

Odelltown,  157,  159. 

Ogdensburg,  140. 

Ohio,  184. 

Ohio  River,  170. 

Ohio  Valley,  122. 

Oka,  6. 

Oka  College,  215. 

Okis,  7. 

Old  Lorette,  6,  136,  137,  138. 

Oneida  Indians,  4,  5,  60. 

Oneida,  Lake,  140. 

Onondaga  Indians,  4,  60. 

Onondaga,  Lake,  140. 

Ontario,  2,  41,  58,  114,  180,  198,  212, 
226,  235. 

Ontario,  Lake,  3,  9,  32,  39,  60. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  see  William  III. 
Orange,  Fort,  55. 

Orleans,  France,  52. 

Orleans,  Island  of,  6,  28,  91,  127,  128, 
189,  212. 

Oswego,  9,  122,  127,  140. 

Ottawa  Hotel,  175. 

Ottawa  River,  3,  4,  32,  36,  37,  39,  51, 
67,70,96, 166, 174, 181, 183, 188, 195. 

Pacific  Ocean,  11,  120. 

Palace  Gate,  Quebec,  150,  153. 

Panet,  236. 

Papineau,  Joseph,  165-166. 

Papineau,  Louis  Joseph,  164-174, 
234,  236. 
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Parent,  Etienne,  236. 

Paris,  27,  37,  44,  45,  57,  82,  83,  112. 
Paris,  Treaty  of,  143. 

Parkman,  Francis,  36,  66,  67,  74,  86, 
91,  119,  120. 

Paspebiac,  218. 

Perce,  216. 

Perrault,  J.  E.,  121. 

Perreault,  M.,  215. 

Perrot,  Nicolas,  85. 

Petite  Her  mine,  17. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  89-94. 

Pictou,  191. 

Pierre,  50,  51. 

Pilote,  65. 

Pitt,  236. 

Place  d’Armes,  Montreal,  142,  175. 
Plains  of  Abraham,  131,  132,  135, 
138,  151. 

Plattsburg,  157,  159,  161. 

Pointe  aux  Trembles,  149,  176. 
Ponchartrain,  Madame  de,  101. 
Pontgrave,  28. 

Poor,  Mr.,  185. 

Port  Alfred,  207. 

Port  Daniel,  14,  15. 

Portland,  185,  186. 

Port  Neuf,  25. 

Port  Royal,  44,  45,  76,  90,  93,  123, 
124. 

Portugal,  191. 

Portuguese,  216. 

Poutrincourt,  44,  45. 

Prescott,  147. 

Prescott  Gate,  Quebec,  150. 
Pres-de-Ville,  152. 

Primot,  Catherine,  111. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  14. 

Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Education,  227. 

Puiseaux,  61. 

Quebec  Act,  235. 

Quebec  Central  Railway,  195. 

Quebec  City,  1,  4,  6,  7,  9,  15,  24,  28, 
30,  31,  32,  33,  37,  39,  40,  41,  42,  44, 
46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  57,  58, 
59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  67,  70,  71,  72,  73, 
74,  76,  77,  79,  89-94,  96,  97,  105, 
106,  109,  110,  112,  116,  122-134, 
135,  136,  137,  140,  142,  143,  146, 


149,  150-154,  158,  183,  186,  187, 
188,  189,  190,  191,  192,  200,  201, 
206,  210,  211,  215,  225,  228,  229 
230,  231,  233. 

Quebec  Seminary,  166. 

Radisson,  Pierre  Esprit,  70,  120. 
Ravaillac,  37. 

Rebellion  of  1837,  164-179. 

Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  165. 

Recollets,  39,  47,  85. 

Relations,  41,  45,  49,  56,  59,  65. 
Restigouche,  10. 

Revolutionary  War,  155. 

Richelieu  River,  32,  36,  53,  60,  69, 
73,  74,  78,  79,  95,  104,  105,  109,  140, 
146,  158,  177,  183,  210,  221. 
Richmond  County,  196,  214. 
Riverbend,  207. 

Roberts,  Captain,  163. 

Roberval,  Sieurde,  23,  24,  26,  28,  109. 
Robin  family,  218,  219. 

Robin-Collas  Company,  218. 
Rochelle,  216. 

Rocky  Mountains,  197. 

Rolette,  Lieutenant,  163. 

Rollet,  Marie,  see  Hebert,  Madame. 
Rosemont,  210. 

Rouen,  46,  47. 

Rougemont,  213. 

Rouse’s  Point,  184. 

Rouyn,  197. 

Royal  Artillery,  190. 

Royal  Veterans,  163. 

Royal  William,  The,  189,  190-192. 
Rupert’s  River,  221. 

Russia,  195. 

Sagard,  46,  48. 

Saguenay  River,  5,  9,  18,  23,  26,  28, 
36,  204,  205,  207,  220,  221,  229. 
Sainte-Helene,  91. 

Saint  Ours,  79. 

Salaberry,  Major  de,  157,  159,  160, 
162. 

Salieres,  Colonel  de,  72. 

Samos,  130,  131. 

San  Domingo,  112. 

Saratoga,  111. 

Sault  au  Matelot,  47. 
Sault-au-Matelot  Street,  Quebec,  153. 
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Sault  au  Recollet,  6. 

Sault  St.  Louis,  6. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  124,  130. 
Schenectady,  73,  140. 

Schoolcraft,  9. 

Schuyler,  General,  146. 

Schuyler,  Major  Peter,  95. 

Seneca  Indians,  4,  60,  69,  73. 
Senezergues,  125. 

Seven  Islands,  9,  18. 

Seven  Years’  War,  232. 

Shawinigan  Falls,  204,  205,  206. 
Sherbrooke,  185,  195,  201,  202. 
Sherbrooke  Street,  Montreal,  22. 
Sillery,  130,  131,  138. 

Simcoe,  Lake,  4. 

Six  Friends,  91. 

Smith,  Captain,  179. 

Sorel,  Captain,  74,  79. 

SoreU.36,  52,  60,  78,  79,  139,  141, 
T45T147,  148,  154,  177,  214. 
Soulanges  Canal,  182. 

South  Africa,  195. 

South  America,  229. 

South  Sea,  11,  14,  18,  19,  22,  26,  30, 
37,  39. 

Spain,  8,  23,  191,  192,  216,  219,  229. 
Spanish  Armada,  229. 

Spanish  Main,  112. 

St.  Andrew’s,  174. 

St.  Andrew’s  Society,  142. 

St.  Cesaire,  177. 

St.  Charles,  173,  176,  178. 

St.  Charles  River,  19,  47,  125,  127, 
151,  206,  215. 

St.  Denis,  173,  177. 

St.  Eustache,  173. 

St.  Francis,  10. 

St.  Francis  River,  183,  185,  202,  204, 
208. 

St.  Frangois-du-Sault,  6. 

St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal, 
175-176. 

St.  George’s  Society,  142. 

St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Treaty  of,  48. 
St.  Helen’s  Island,  37,  40. 

St.  Hyacinthe,  173. 

St.  James  Street  Gate,  Montreal,  175. 
St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society,  142. 

St.  John,  Lake,  9,  121,  205. 

St.  Johns,  140,  146,  157,  183,  184. 


St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  26. 

St.  John’s  Gate,  Quebec,  151,  152. 

St.  Joseph,  47. 

St.  Lambert,  184. 

St.  Laurent,  127. 

St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  4,  9,  10,  11, 
17,  21,  28,  30,  123,  189,  210,  216, 
220,  229. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9, 
11,  15,  16,  17,  19,  24,  28,  30,  32,  37, 
42,  50,  53,  74,  77,  78,  79,  91,  95,  96, 
103,  104,  105,  109,  110,  111,  117, 

123,  125,  127,  128,  139,  140,  146, 

149,  152,  155,  159,  169,  176,  181, 

182,  183,  184,  187,  190,  206,  207, 

209,  219,  220,  221,  229,  231. 

St.  Louis,  Chateau,  153. 

St.  Louis  Gate,  Quebec,  138,  150. 

St.  Malo,  11,  12,  13,  17,  22,  23,  26, 

27,  46. 

St.  Maurice,  5,  193,  200. 

St.  Maurice  River,  10,  203,  204,  207. 
St.  Michel,  61. 

St.  Patrick’s  Society,  142. 

St.  Peter,  Lake,  28,  32,  52,  141. 

St.  Prosper,  121. 

St.  Regis,  6,  8,  9,  157,  159. 

St.  Roch,  152. 

St.  Sebastian,  Bay  of,  192. 

St.  Simon,  Duke  of,  82,  83. 

St.  Sulpice,  Seminary  of,  104. 
Stadacona,  1,  15,  19,  20,  22,  23,  25, 

28. 

Stanbridge,  178. 

Stanstead,  177. 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  215. 

Ste.  Anne-de-la-Pocatiere  College, 

215. 

Ste.  Foy,  135,  136,  138,  142. 

Ste.  Marie,  212. 

Sulpician  fathers,  79,  105,  182. 
Superior,  Lake,  3,  70. 

Tache,  48,  236. 

Tadoussac,  8,  28,  30,  32,  47,  221. 
Taignoagny,  19,  22. 

Talon,  Jean  Baptiste,  71,  72,  75-80, 
83,  85,  109,  111,  115,  187,  200,  211, 

216,  232. 

Taschereau  dam,  204. 

Taschereau  family,  48. 
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Tecumseh,  8. 

Tessouat,  37,  38. 

Tetes  de  Boule,  5. 

Tetu,  30. 

Thayendanegea,  see  Brant,  Joseph. 
Thetford  Mines,  194,  195. 

Thirteen  Colonies,  225. 

32nd  Foot,  190. 

13th  Regiment,  162. 

Thompson,  David,  120. 

Thompson,  James,  150. 

Three  Estates,  83-85. 

Three  Rivers,  42,  52,  55,  59,  60,  67, 
70,  72,  73,  95,  96,  124,  139,  140, 
148,  192,  193,  201,  204,  206,  207. 
Ticonderoga,  146. 

Tobacco  Nation,  52. 

Townshend,  General,  133. 

Tracy,  Marquis  de,  71-74,  232. 

Trent  River,  39. 

Trinity  River,  220-221. 

Truax  Mills,  179. 

Ungava,  5. 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  155,  225. 
United  States,  157,  173,  176,  177, 

180,  183,  187,  191,  194,  196,  200, 
201,  206,  216,  219,  221. 

Upper  Canada,  155,  156,  161,  176, 

181,  188,  236. 

Ursuline  Convent,  62,  76,  77. 
Utica-Lorraine  shales,  210. 

Valrenne,  91,  95. 

Vanguard,  139. 

Varennes,  79,  111,  176. 

Vaudreuil,  Governor,  95,  125,  129, 
133,  135,  141,  232. 

Vercheres,  Madeleine  de,  96-102,  104. 
Vercheres,  Seignory  of,  96-102. 
Vercheres  (village),  79,  101. 


Vermont,  155,  179. 

Verrazano,  John,  11. 

Versailles,  134. 

Vice-Regal  Period,  230. 

Victoria,  Queen,  111. 

Viger,  Bonaventure,  173,  176. 

Vignau,  Nicolas  de,  37,  38. 

Villebon,  91. 

Ville  Marie,  59,  60,  62,  64,  65,  66. 
Villeray,  88. 

Vimont,  Father,  62. 

Virginia,  230. 

Walker,  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden,  123. 
Walker,  Horatio,  212. 

Walley,  Major,  94. 

Walpole,  236. 

War  of  1812,  157H63,  164,  167. 
Waterloo,  177,  178. 

Wentworth,  Sir  John,  174. 

West  Farnham,  178. 

West  Indies,  77,  90,  188,  213,  216, 
219,  229. 

Wetherell,  Colonel,  177. 

Wilkinson,  General,  161. 

William  III,  81,  87,  93. 

William  IV,  190. 

William  Henry,  Fort,  75,  122,  127. 
Williams,  Colonel,  162. 

Windsor  Mills,  206. 

Wolfe,  James,  93,  124,  125,  127,  128, 
129,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  138, 
143,  144,  146,  153,  190. 

Wolfe’s  Cove,  130,  131,  132,  152. 
Wood,  Colonel,  190. 


Yamaska  Mountain,  215. 
Yamaska  River,  157,  178. 
York,  Duke  of,  73. 
Yorktown,  155. 
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